The daily food 
for strength and health! 


he nut-brown whole-wheat dish 
you cant resist ! 


gcupe boiling water 3 tablespoons light brown Steaming with fragrance! Instinctively, as you lift a 

: water 3 tablespoons melted lard spoonful of Wheatena to your lips, your mouth is fairly 
136 yeast cake A eaninapene ie watering. It’s the delicious whole wheat flavor—the great 


Pour boiling water over Wheatena, stir well and . ; 
cool. Dissolve yeast in the 3% cup warm water, add American breakfast dish! 


to Wheatena, also 1 tablespoon of the sugar and 1 
cup of the flour, Beat well and let rise one and one- Wheatena not only delights the taste, but it furnishes the 
half hours. Then add rest of the flour and sugar, 
lard and salt. Knead ten minutes after dough is on substantial nutriment so necessary for a good day's work. 


the board and let rise until double in bulk. Kee ; an ” - 
Gough in kneading soft as possible. Greasing the It is food that “stays by” you, and furnishes the energy 


needed to make you feel your best. It is whole wheat— 


Brush melted butter over tops. Bake 45 minutes. Nature's finest gift of perfectly balanced food, that has 
met man’s need for ages. 


Just the golden grains of choicest winter wheat are selected for 
Wheatena—roasted and toasted, with the heart retained, to give that 
distinctive nut-brown flavor and complete nourishment. 
Children love it. Grown-ups relish its rich, nutty flavor. Doc- 
tors and dietitians recommend it for its high nutritive qualities. 
That's why Wheatena, for nearly half a century, has been the 
breakfast food of America. 
One package of Wheatena makes 12 pounds of substantial food, 
packed full of hearty nourishment. And it can be prepared in 3 
minutes. Your whole family will enjoy Wheatena for breakfast. 
Wheatena is served in leading hotels, restaurants, and dining cars. 
All good grocers have Wheatena, or will get it for you. Get it today 
—for breakfast tomorrow. 
of the wheatfield Sample package free, and book of recipes showing many dainty 
cometh strength! and economical ways in which Wheatena may be served. Write 
today! 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


‘ WHEATENA— FIRST THING IN THE MORNING SINCE 1879 
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Rex Beach 


in common with WOODROW WILSON J/ikes to read 


Mystery Stories 


Now he has written one—a drama enacted on 


the country estate of a Wall Street operator 


Begin Birds of Prey Month 
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Chosen Out of 40 Accountants 
At 28 Earns $6,000 a Year 


Does the right kind of training COUNT? 


Read this item from the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News—then Mr. Davis’ comment: 

“Although the government is offering $6,000 a 
year to auditors, Harry J. Davis is the only one of 
40 candidates to get a passing mark in a civil serv- 
ice examination for the position of traveling auditor 
in the income tax unit of the internal revenue 
department.” 

Referring to his appointment, in a letter 
to LaSalle Extension University, Mr. 
Davis writes as follows: 

“There were five graduates from other account- 
ing schools, and also public accountants with six to 
seven years’ practical experience, who failed to pass 
this severe examination. . The only one who 
did pass it was a ‘LaSalle-trained man.’ I am 
prompted by a spirit of gratitude to let you know 
that my Golden Opportunity has come.” 


Many Report High Salaries 
Thru Home-Study Training 


Mr. Davis is not alone in his success, 
Many, many thousands have found profit- 
able positions and attractive futures thru 
the study of Higher Accountancy under 
the LaSalle Problem Method, Salaries 


from $3,000 to $10,000 and even better 
are frequently reported by LaSalle- 
trained accountants. 


The demand for skilled accountants— 
men who really know their business—is 
unceasing. Big corporations need their 
services. Let them frove their qualifica- 
tions—and LaSalle training gives them 
the necessary experience and confidence 
to do so—and they are rapidly promoted 
to important executive positions. 


Evidence of what home-study training 
can do for a man may be found among 
LaSalle-trained men in every state in the 
Union. The following experiences bear 
witness to the possibilities in the account- 
ing field: 

“Six years ago I was a bookkeeper, making a 
salary of $15 a week—married and with one little 
daughter. Today, to make a long story short, I 
own a half-interest in an independent firm of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants whose average profits 
during dull years have been $20,000, As this year 
is better than average, I expect to be credited, for 
my first year’s efforts, with more than $10,000.” 


A. V. McDUFFIE, North Carolina, 
“Since I have been training, my salary has in- 


creased 150 per cent—an annual return of 1,107 per 
cent on my investment.” 


ARTHUR W. WEBER, Ohio. 

“I came to this company six years ago as a 
bookkeeper. Now I am a member of the firm, be- 
ing a trustee and secretary of the corporation. My 
income since taking your course has increased about 
350 per cent.”” S. G. ANGST, Washington. 

If you are dissatisfied with your present 
equipment—if you recognize the opportu- 
nities that lie ahead of you thru home- 
study training—you will do well to send at 
once for full particulars. The coupon will 
bring you an inspiring story—‘‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One’’—of how one man, 
thru study at home, cleared the path to 
success; also the true facts about present- 
day opportunities in Accounting, all with- 
out obligation. Our convenient-payment 
plan places these opportunities within the 
reach of everyone. 


The man in earnest to get ahead will 
find the coupon just below this text his 
most profitable aid to progress. It takes 
but a moment to fill it out and sign and 
mail it—and the time to START toward 
greater things is NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 255-HR 


Chicago, Illinois 


Plense send ene catalog and fall information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X below. Also a copy of your book, ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all with- 


oO Higher Accountancy: Training for positions as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public 
Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


Busi M ement: Training for Mod B 
tice 


agers; Credit an ice Managers; Corre- 

Employes and those desiring practical with 


Ct raftic Management—Foreign and Do- 
mestic: Training for i as Railroad 


or Industrial Traffic Manager, etc. CORaitway Station Management: Trainin 
or 


Institutions. 


Corr d and Banking and Finance: Training for Expert Bookkeeping: Training for posi- 
Practice: Training for Sales and Collec- positions in Banks and 


tion as Head Boo! 


[Business English: fee Busi- 
ness Correspondents and Copy Writers. 


ModernSalesmanship: Training forSales Station Accountants, hi inci- 

and ‘Advertisin Executives, Solicitors, Agents, Division management princi Spanish-speaking countries. 

Sales Promotion Managers Salesmen,Man- ditors, Trans rtation Inspectors, vel- (Effective Speaking: Training in the art 

_ ing Freight Agents, ete. [)Medern Foremanship and Production “—~‘of forceful, effective speech for Ministers, 

reas, Ws as y ig. Personnel and Employment Manage- Methods: Training in the direction and Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, Politicians, 
(Jaw: Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. for Employers, Employ. of foe, Clubmen, ete. 

Commercial Law: Reading, Reference ment Managers, Executives, justrial ves, agers, Superintendents, Con- IC. P. A. Coaching for Adv: d Ac- 
Service for Business Men, Engineers, tractors, Foremen, Bub-foremen, 


Name 
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The Lincoln Trail 


Westward from Washington across the 
Appalachians winds the shining highway 
of America’s martyred mountain son. 
Born in the Southern Upland, his child- 
hood spent among the folk Sergeant York 
accurately represented on the fields of 
France, etching out his youthful thinking 
on a wooden shovel by the fitful flare of 
the hearth fire, learning whatsoever 
things are right at the knees of his unusual 
stepmother, Lincoln in his country’s 
crisis became his country’s leader, and 
then mounted to his proper place among 
immortals. 

But those other mountain boys, purest of 
American stock, symbolizing the free, the 
true and the abiding, honestly religious, 
to the “stranger” hospitable, bearing 
eagerly the burden of the weak, stuff out 
of which education makes leaders, and yet 
living in the main in ignorance—what are 
we doing to fit them for their réle? 


Back in 1863 Lincoln said to General 
Howard: “I want you to do something for 
these people. They are my people. They 
can be trusted.” True as when he spoke 
them, ar> his words today. His people 
are worth while. Our responsibility is to 
train the millions of them to the point of 
highest usefulness. 


For their education churches and schools 
are multiplying. Our best teachers are 
glad to serve down there. That work— 
like children—pays as it goes. Berea 
Coilege in Kentucky is doing its big bit. 
Fellow guest at Vassar College with its 
former President, I once heard the moving 
story in detail—more an epic than a story. 


Lincoln Memorial University at Cumber- 
land Gap, which Theodore Roosevelt once 
vigorously bade me “cross’’, inaugurated, 
on November 11, a new President. The 
occasion brought together many to realize 
anew the wholesome spirit of those moun- 
tain people, one of whom—a mere boy— 
once walked a hundred miles to enter the 
institution only to find that with close to 
one thousand students there was not even 
room for him to sleep. His reply will go 
ringing through the years: “I didn’t come 
here to sleep. I come to get an eddica- 
tion.” 


America has colleges in abundance. 
Lincoln Memorial University is a college 
and more—an educational dynamo whirl- 
ing to those mountain boys and girls “not 
charity, but a chance.” And a chance is 
all they ask. The magnificent mountain 
mother in “Sun Up” speaks in their high 
interest: “I ain’t afeered, and thar ain’t no 
danger ef ye ain’t afeered.” Nothing ever 
hurts but darkness when the soul is 
yearning for the light. 


Choicest of our children, we need them at 
their best—informed and efficient. The 
challenge always comes in February to 
take the Lincoln Trail. President 
Matthews speaks the latest word: “I 
believe America must face a crisis to- 
morrow, if indeed that crisis is not now 
present. I believe God will raise up the 
leadership to perpetuate our free in- 
stitutions. I believe that leadership must 
come from true, intelligent, trained and 
consecrated America. And where can we 
find better Americans than in the log 
cabins of the Appalachian range—our 
own people forgotten as the course of 
empire took its westward way?” 


Director, Cosmopolitan Educational Department 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


The alert man, sound in body and 
mind. He is ready. <A good Citizen. 
cee fully stated in July and August, 

923, Cosmopolitan. 


7 Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States. 


CAMPS Fi FOR GIRLS 


A summer fairyland for girls 7 to 18. Secluded 
among tall, fragrant pines near Bennington, N. E 
with a beautiful, clear lake and its sandy beach for 
its front door. 200 ft. elevation. Horseback riding, 
mountain water sports, arts and crafts 
Every camp comfort with good living. The $ 
rate) for older girls, college age and those employed re- 
ceives girls for shorter outings—-one week or longer. 
All the camp privileges. State whether Camp or Club 
booklet is wanted, Address 
MISS EVELINA REAVELEY 
36-D Washington Square Gloucester, Mass. 


Sargent Camps 


For Girls Peterboro, N. H. 


Spend a healthy, happy summer on secluded 
Half Moon Lake, where you will make many de- 
lightful and lasting friendships with girls from all 
over the country 

Unexcelled equipment. Skilled leaders, All 
sports and crafts, Horseback riding. 

rs, 8-15. Seniors, 15 

Club. ‘A distinct unit for ed over 20. Mem- 
bers accepted for two weeks or more, June to 
September, inclusive. 

Illustrated booklet. Address Camp Secretary, 8 

Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass, 


Biggest February In Our School 


FOREIGN | SCHOOLS _ 


Swiss Educational Bureau 


New and Unique 
Intimate and reliable information given regarding Swiss 
Boarding Schools for Girls and Boys. Personally chaperoned 
parties dircet to schools. References exchange 
Mus. W. Bunpy Room 410, 103 Park Ave., ¥. C. 


CONNECTICUT 


GLEN EDEN 


For high-school girls or graduates, Exquisite equip- 
ment. Every advantage. Enter now. Address 
PRINCIPAL OF GLEN EDEN, 

__ Stamford, Conn. 

SUFFIELD A School 7; Bory, 3% hours from 

New York City. Thorough prepara- 

tion for college or business. Sonniate equipment. Depart- 

ment for young boys. Housemother. Booklet. Hornart G. 


TRUESDELL, Pd.D,, Litt. D., Principal, 11 Main Street, 
Suffield, Conn. 


The Ely School 


One J from New York. 
Junior and Upper Schools. 


Ely Court, _ Greenwich, Connecticut. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


~ FAIRMONT School For Girls _ 


Washington, D. C. _Regular and Special Courses. 
Advanced Courses for High School graduates, Music, 
Art, Expression. Educational advantages of National 
Capit tal. For catalogue, address FarrMONT SCHOOL, 

2103 S Street. Washington, D. C. 


Colonial School for Girls ! 


lege Preparatory and Collegiate. “Courses. _ Complete 
Domestic Science and Secretarial Departments. Music, Art 
and Expression. Well ordered home and social life. 
Athletics, Miss JEssip TRUMAN, Assoc. Prin., 

1531 Eighteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


GUNSTON HALL 


A school for girls. Est. 1892. Preparatory and 
academie courses, Two years graduate and college work. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics. 

ins. Bevertey R. Mason, Principal. 
1918 Florida Ave., Washington, D. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL wo 


Courses: Preparatory; two-year high school 

graduates; special. Unrivalei location at the national 

capital. For catalog, address 
__Box C, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
BLISS 


Condensed Course. Complete in 


ELECTRICAL! one year. Theory and Practical ep- 

ruction, estin: 
= sl . _149 Takoma Ave., +» Washington, D. 


Roxbury, Vt. 
The Teela-Wooket Camps #23)", 
Junior Camps for Girls under 20. Famous for fine saddle 
horses, free riding and thorough instruction in horseman- 
ship. A 300-acre “Wonderland” in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. Write for booklet. Mn. and Mrs. C, A. Roys. 
__Mass., Cambridge, 10 Bowdoin St. 


SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS 


Columbia School of Drafting 
Eregieliins in training of professional Draftsmen— 

chanical, Architectural and others; 
struction; complete course 3 to we 
information address Loc ‘al Dept. 2267, R. “ ‘tain, 
Pres., 14th and T Sts., N. W., Wash., D. 


~~ Camp Idlewt 


Aquapianing 


“LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE 


A vacation in the woods, on the wa- 
ter, around the camp fire, swimming, 
‘anoeing, sailing, mountain climb- 
ing. playing baseball, tennis, and 
loing just the things a live boy 
likes. Radio and golf instruction. 
Good food in abundance. Careful 
, Suidance, Complete equipment. 
Illustrated booklet, 


LD. ROYS 
hn. 4 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass 


Camp Highland Lake) 


America’s Most Splendidly Equipped Boys’ Camp 

“Land of the Sky,” on the Celebrated Asheville Plateau, 
near Hendersonville, } 

For catalogue, address Georgia Military "Aeademy, College Park, Ga. 


CALIF! ORNIA_ 


URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 


California’s most beautiful school, highest scholarship, 
thorough character training, completely equipped play- 
grounds, swimming pool, horsemanship, golf, band, radio, all 
athletics. In session all year, summer camp, enroll any time. 
Address THB CoMMANDANT, Hancock Park, Los Angeles. 


Boarding and day school for 
The An Anna Head School girls. High school graduates 
admitted without examination to all colleges using ac- 
crediting system. Strdents prepared for college board 
examinations. Post Graduate Department, Also Primary and 
Intermediate Departments. Address Miss Mary E. WILSON, 

Box A, Berkeley, California, Principal. 


wh A Special School 
Palo Alto Military Academy 
mary and Grammar School Boys. In session 12 months 
in the year. Bicycle club. Outdoor swimming pool. 
Summer term and camp. Be climate favors outdoor 


life. . Supt. 
Box 306-C, Palo Alto, cal.” 


The Summer Camp must 
interest every reader, Look 
out for our March issue 


“Pp A G E 
Military Academy 


A big school for little boys 


A school whose military system is 
modified to meet the needs of little 
boys. ‘Thoroughness in primary and 
grammar grade work goes hand in 
hand with military training to in- 
culeate orderliness, promptitude and 
obedience. Page will give your boy 
the right start toward earnest, suc- 
cessful manhood. The high, health- 
ful location between city and ocean 
affords a beautiful home in a match- 
less climate. 

You should pare the latest Page 
catalog. Addre: 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 


oute 


Ox 944, 
Los Angeles, California 


ADDRESS 
IME SECRETARY 


GEORGIA 


A military academy of highest standards: country loca- 
tion in foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. Strong fac- 
ulty; close personal supervision; parental discipline; small 
classes. Junior Unit R.O.T.C. 76-acre campus; large 
athletic fields and 2-mile eae golf. Summer session. 
Cadets enter any time. Address 


COL. SANDY BEAVER, Boz C, Gainesville, Ga. 


Noted for: select pat- 
Brenau College Conservatory ronage 30 states; loca- 
tion foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlante. Stand- 
ard A.B. course; special advantages in. mus oratory, 
art, domestic science, physical culture, 31 buildings, swim- 
ming, boating, horseback riding, ete, Catalog and illus- 
trated book, Adc ress BREN Nav, I Box B Gainesville, Ga. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Rockford College for Women 


A college of distinguished graduates. A. B.,B.S., A.M. de- 
grees, Campus of 10 wooded acres on Rock River, All girls 
participate in athletics. An intimate college with many 
student activities. Write for catalog and book of views. 


Wm. A. Maddox, Ph. ~— President, Bor Cc. M., Rockford, Il. 


ILLINOIS 


Electricity: 


Be AnElectrical Expert 


Come to Chicago—the Electrical Center of the World. 
Come to Coyne—learn clectricity in 3% months. 


$200,000 worth of electrical apparatus. 
training on everything from door bel 
ca Radio course included, Fit yourself to earn 
250 to $600 a month. Get — d now, 


Write for Free Book 223 cf special offer 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
1200-1310 W. Harrison St., Dept. 11-72 Chicago, Ill. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited. Co-Educational. Spring term Feb. 5th. Two 
year Normal Course and B. P. E., Course. Dormitory 


for women. 
Dept. C-2 


Complete 
to power 


American College of Physical Education 
1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


Physical Education 
For )Strong Faculty, Splendid dor- 
mitories, 2 year Normal Course. Apply now. Catalog 
and book of views—free. 
Cuicaco NorMaL ScHoOoL oF PHyYsicaL EDUCATION. 
Dept. 23, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, —s Tilinois. 


INARY 
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ILLINOIS 


MAR YLAND 


Beauty Culture 


curing—facial 

trolysis or Chiropody. Thor- 
ough—practical—short course. 
Positions awaiting graduates or 
one’s own shop equipped on easy 
terms. Home life accommoda- 
tions provided. Write nearest 
H. 


Chicago, Ills. St. Louis, Mo. 
Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, 
Cincinnati, Ohio Omaha, Neb. 


LAKE FOREST 


Non-Military. College Preparatory Academ: 
Boys. Near Chicago. Ail 
Catalog: J. Box 118, Lake Forest, [lL 


~ MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Supt., Box 100, Morgan Park, Chicago, 
Claeneter building. Lower School. High stand- 
ards. Individual attention. 50th anniversary year. 


Illinois Woman’s College 
A standard eaiiens. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Professional 
training in sic, t. Expression, Domestic Science, 
Secretarial and “Physical Education. New gymnasium with 
1. Six buildings. All athletics. For catalog address 
WoMan’s COLI.EGE, Box E, Jacksonville, 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Acad- 

emy. Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 72nd year. 

ay acres. Outdoor sports. 9 buildings. New College dormi- 
a building for younger girls. Catalog. 

. Wu. McKee, Dean, Box 606, Mt. Carroll, NL 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Graduates enter college without ex- 
to study.”” th year. Character-building. 
Early application necessary. CATALOG) of 
Dept. 22. Address: ““The Commandant.” 


O D D 76th Year 


The oldest and the leading schoo] foryoung 
boys in the West. Genuine home life. One 
hour from Chicago. Address Noble Hill, 
Principal, Box D2, Woodstock, Ill. 


American Conservatory 


38th season. All branches of Music; Dramatic Art. 


Dormitory accommodations. Students may enter now, 
Apply for free catalog. Address John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 
550 Kimball 


Ill. 
“Chicago’s foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


National Kindergarten Cot tec 


COLLEGE 
37th year. (Accredited.) Second 

ary 28, 1924. Two and three year 

Dormitaries College grounds. Write for Bulletin and 


Book of 
Devt, 52° “Seas Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory (/nc.) 
All branches of Music and Dramatie Art. Studios, 

Theater — Dormitories in our own building, ideally 

located in the heart of the North Side Art Center. We 

graduate large professional classes. Write for free catalog. 
1160 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 45, Chicago, 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Accredited 3-year course. Entrance Requirements: 
Physicel fitness, 4 years’ High School or its equivalent. 
Text-books, uniforms, room, board and — allowance 
during training. Student Loan Fund. Write to 

MicuakL KEESE Hospita, L, Dept. 161, 
Diploma Courses in HOMEMAKING 
and INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 
Ampie laboratory equipment. 22nd year. Graduates in 
demand. Excellent Dormitory. Second semester opens 
Feb. 1. Cataiog free. School of Domestic Arts and 
Science. Dept. 9 6 N. Chicago. 


Michigan Avenue, 


Men and Women 


WANTED 


Photographers and Photo-Engravers earn $200 

to ge! per month. The field is uncrowded. 

Learn prohtable and professions. 

Taught iy eget, and best college of its kind in the 

world. ablished over 30 years. Demand for our 
aduates ar exceeds supply. positions secured. 
uition and iving expenses low 


Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 


Training school for Nurses, short course in obstetrics to 
beginners or Post-graduates. Or affiliated 2-year General 
course, Liberal allowance, room, board, washing. 

1900 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Kill the /ear of stammering. Re-education the 
key. The widely famed Hatfield Method fully 
outlined in an accurate, dependable, hile 
TO STOP STAMMERING.” 
Free copy today. The Hatfield Institute 109 N.Dearborn, 
1 Nursing Profes- 
Serve Humanity: ion. Excellent salaries for 


OUR graduates; more cnet pol we can supply. Paid 
while you study at this STATE ACCREDITED school. 
29th year, Enjoyable school life, Write for catalog: Dept, C, 


CHICAGO MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 2814 Ellis Ave. , Chicago. 


INDIANA 


“A Clean Mind in a Sound Body” 


> Second Semester starts January 7, 1924 
Small Classes Individual Attention 
BOYS TAUGHT HOW TO STUDY 


Wholesome Christian influences. 
Thorough preparation for college, 
40th successful year. Jr. R.O.T.C. 
unit. Campus of 42 acres. Nine fine 
buildings. Healthful country life. 
All athletics and winter sports. 


A few vacancies will be available for 
{ae wishing to enter at_the begin- 


ning of school semester. Early appli- 
cation is desirable. 


Separate School for Younger Boys 
For Catalog Address 
Rev. Charles Herbert Young, S.T.D., Rector 
Box 212, Howe, Indiana 


“SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


1 or catalog address Adjutant 
Lake Maxinkuckee Culver, Indiana 


is one of the largest 
Valparaiso University institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. Spring quarter begins Apr. 1, 
1924, Thorough instruction at Lowest Expense. Catalog 
mailed free. Address VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY. 

Dept. 4, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance 
examinations. High School Diploma not required. Com- 
For courses made up of essentials only. ae low, 
or catalog, address 20 C Street, Angola, Ind. 


“STAMMERING 


Guse and Gire 


etammer. Send 10 cents. coin 
cloth bound book on Stammering and 
cued afte: Btammering ani 
AMIN N. BOGUFE 
1147 St. 


You ean be quickly cured if yo 
or stamps, for 258 page 
Stuttering. It tells how 
Stuttering for 20 vears. 
2493 Bogue Building, 


National Park Seminary 
For Girls. Washington, D. C. Suburbs 
The fundamentals of college training ‘in ‘a 2-year di- 
ploma course. Basaie,, Dramatics, Home Economics. Cata- 
log on request. Jas. E, AMENT, LL.D., President. 
15, _Forest Glen, Maryland. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Huntington Summer School 


Preparation for all college and_technical school examina- 
tions. 10th year. Dormitories. Large staff of expert tutors. 
Send for booklet ‘‘How to Prepare for College.”’ 

Ina A. FuInNER, A. M., Headmaster, 316 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Hall 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Special ng 


Worcester 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


For Boys of Ability with College Vision 


URDETT COLLEGE 


Two-year courses (Coll 
grade) ; Business Administration ; Becre- 
tarial, for young men and women of executive calibre, 
Also shorter business courses, Graduates in demand. 
Send for special catalogue to S.E. PEARSON, Registrar 


The Sargent School ‘az: 


Established 1881 
D. A. SARGENT ° 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 

For women. 34th year. Modern building. Comprehensive 

courses. Present conditions have created great demand for 

our graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 

grounds. Register early. Summer Camp. Apply to THE 

SECRETARY. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and 
resourceful womanhood. Home Economies, Music, Art, 
College Preparatory Course. 

INSLOW, Pr nel 

__109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mas - 


HOWARD | SEMINARY A famous old ass England 
country school for girls. 25 
miles from Boston. Preparation for college with special 
intensive one-year course Rad college examinations, 
Extensive grounds. All sport 
Mr. and Mrs. Grorce W. EMERSON, Principals, 
10 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 


Booklet on request 


For GIRLS 


6 miles from 
Boston 
Allstudies except English olective 


Preparatory finishing school. 
Advanced Elective Courses for 


opportunities, 
with a delightful home life, 


1642 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


Never in February in all its 
history has Cosmopolitan offered 
such a variety of schools from 
which to cheese a as in ‘the issue. 


KENTUCKY 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 
with a Winter Home in Florida 


The New Idea in education, Combines sightseein, 


with school work, Outdoor life means physical an 
moral gain. Your boy merits these. For special infor- 
mation write Box 103, Lyndon, Ky. 
MARYLAND 
Roberts-Beach School pimber ot 
| tention, General courses. Musie, Art. Suburban to Balti- 


, courses leading to all degrees. 


Get this FREE Book! | 


book describing wonderfu! opportunities in this field. 
illinois College of Photography, Box 524, Effingham, 


more. AJjl outdoor sports. 
EHOUSE Beacu, Ph. D., 
Ph. D , Principals 

_Mp. Catonsville, Box 200 


MARYLAND COLLEGE > 


For Women, ten miles from_ Baltimore. Four-year 
Two-year course leading 


New school buildings. Sanan 
and Lucy Georce Roperts, 


to certificate Personal supervision of strong faculty. 
Areproot buildings. Athletics. pool, 
1853. atalog. Box 2C, Lutherville, Md 


The Tome School for Boys _ 


One hundred and ninety acres overlooking the Susquehanna, 
between Baltimore and Philadelphia Emphasis on prepa- 
ration for College Board Entrance zsminetions. Single 
rooms. All uthietics, Rate $1100. Catalogue. urray 
Peabody Brush, Ph. D., Director, Port Deposit, Md. 


. 
n tne 

tome 
) Think 

of the re- 


pair work on 
thirteen mil- 


lion cars! En- 
gines, electrical systems, we = 
batteries, tires, ete. There 


fre not nearly enough trained men to do this 

work, Our graduates all over the world are suc- 
cessful. Age, education, or experience make no dif- 
ference, You can be successful too if you will get 
M. 8. A. 8. practical training now. 

Unlimited )pportunities for Trained Men 
Study autos, trucks, engines, auto electricity, tractors, 
Best equipment, expert instructors, a thorough com- 
plete course that slights nothing. Time to learn 
everything right. Here, in Detroit the Auto Center, 
you have wonderful advantages. Visit the great plants. 


Get factory endersed training. Be successful! Write 
today for 100-page catalog describing school, De- 
troit, opportunities. Address A, G. Zeller, Prest- 


dent. Write today. 
MICHIGAN STATE AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 
4002 Auto Bldg., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Schools Schoo! of 


of Nursing. School of Home Economics. Each affiliated — 

famous Sanitarium, Superb equipment and unusual facill- 

ties for experience, illustrated announcement. 
SaANITARIUM EXTENSION DePARTMENT, 

Box 541, “Battle Creek, Michigan, 


| 
isd 
=) 
| 
| 
Dallas, Texas = 
 —-f 
Mount 
po ws S20 
a Certificate, Fully equipped. 
| Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe 
Organ, with noted men. 
Domestic Science, New Gym- 
} nasium with swimming pool. 
School Decoration, 
Year Book on 
me ERE 
r ME 
OWN 


MICHIGAN NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CITY 7 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 


50th year. One of _ finest Conservatories in the West. 
Students may enter now. Departments—Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and Draw- 
ing, etc. Diplomas and Degrees conferred, Address: 
5035 Woodward Ave., Dept. 8, Detroit, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 
For seventy-five years Blair Academy 


S HA has been fitting boys for college and for 
life. Her traditions, beautiful location, 
HOO! liberal endowment, imposing buildings, 
and thorough equipment have won for 
Blair Academy an enviable position. among 
BOYS ENTER TO ADVANTAGE AFTER the preparatory schools of the country. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS OR BEFORE 
FEBRUARY 1ST MID-YEAR 


The Catalog is a help, but to be appre- 
An endowed College Preparatory 


Clinton Hall 


Recitation 


ciated, Blair must be seen. 
Cc. SHARPE, Headmaster 
Blairstown, New Jersey 

School which stands for sound scholar- | | - 
ship and virile manhood. A school of 
workers with a fine school spirit. Boys 
are made to realize that here they are 
to lay the broad foundations for suc- 
cessful careers. Uniforms worn. Mili- 
tary training, modeled 
upon West Point system, 
gives correct and manly 
bearing, exactness, 
promptitude. Shattuck 
has every modern facili- 
ty. 240 acres. 16 build- 
ings. Athletics in 


Close personal touch 
entenary and instruction in 
small classes. Six di- 
ollegiate ploma courses. A fine 
democratic spirit with 


nstitute sensible dress regula- 


country near New York City. 50 acres. Gym- 

nasium. Swimming pool. 50th year. Catalog. 
ROBERT J. TREVORROW, President 

Box 14 Hackettstown, N. J. 


MISS GILDNER’S 
@overPRINCETON SCHOOL 


Miss Laura C, Gildner, Princeton, N. J. 
charge of eight 


coaches. Founded in FREEHOLD tary SCHOOL 


1866 for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training—incul- 
cates obedience, orderliness, self-reliance. The school 
Prompt application with the personal touch, Catalog. Address 


should be made for Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 24, Freehold, N. J. 


mid-year entrance.||Roosevelt Military Academy 


Address Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 
of Theodore em. Strong outdoor life; progressive 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL, curriculum. Fite boys fer leadership. Senior and Junior 


“| Schools. Enroll now for mid-term. Catalog. John C. 
Box C, Faribault, Minn. Carrington, Headmaster West Englewood N J. 


58th year. 
Rutgers Preparatory School 38} 
MISSISSIPPI 
A Juni where school morale favors success. Strong athletics. Re- 
GULF-PARK By-the-Sea atl fined life. Prepares for best Your boy’s age and 
Two years college, four years high school. A new | aim? by! ied ei catalogue to C. M. Hays, Registrar, New 
buildings. Land and water sports, year ‘round, Vachel | Brunswick, 


Lindsay, celebrated poet, teaches Modern Poetry, 1923-24, the 
manly boys. Athletic sports, 
-acre campus. Prepares for 


Address PaRK COLLEGE, 
Box K, Gulfport, Miss. 

Send usthe Boy and We willreturn you the Man | rates. bon life. 
America’s great open air school on the gulf is natlon- | Reger W. Swetland, Headmaster. 2 K, Hightstown, N. J 

ally known tor earnest study, splendid athletics and all 


ter sports, aren ite Junior Department for eae 8 to The at Vineland erse 
15, W rite Jor log. A ACADEMY, Gulf, Mi ~The Training School vee Now Jersey 
__GULF COAST MILIT RY Guliport, Mi =... developed normally. Schools, shops, farms, research labo- 


ratory. $900 per annum. 
MISSOURI E. R. JouNsTons, Director. Cc. 


EMERSON Na 
Box 408, Vineland, New Jersey. Superintendent. 
Lenox Hall 
Select School for Girls. Enrollment limited. For cata- 
logue address 
rs. M. Lovise Tomas, Principal. Bo1 dentown 
Missouri, Kirkwood, Box 1021. 
MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Wentworth Military Academy High School 

Junior College 

Grade School. Government Supervision. R.O.T.C. All 

Athletics. Largest gymnasium in Missouri, Swimming 
Pool, 43 miles from Kansas City. Catalog. 

COL, S. SELLERS, Supt. 
181 Washington Ave., Lexington, Missouri. 
KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 
1844 

Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system of 

athletics, military and general activities that reach 

every boy. An Honor System that builds character. High 


Schnee} and Junior college. For catalogue address 
Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Thorough preparation for college 
or business. Efficient faculty, 
small classes, individual atten- 
tion. Boys taught Aow to study. 
Military training. Supervised 
athletics. 39th year. For cata- 
logue, address 
COL. T. D. LANDON 


Principal and Commandant 
Drawer C-5, Bord the-Del, 


Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. Equip- 
ment and faculty exceptional. For catalog address 
E. Y, Burron, Pres, 
Box 121, Mexico, Missouri. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
Women with Classical, Vocational, Muse’ Art, and Ex- 

pression departments, 138 acres of campus for outdoor New Mexico Military Insti Institute | .~ 
sports, Golf, Hockey, Tennis, 50 minutes from St. Louis. | @  gtate-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
Catalogue upon application, J. L. Roker, President, | gtandards. High school and junior college. Splendid 
Box 323, Bt. Charles, _ Mo. _ | equipment. B. 0. C. Outdoor uige the year round. 


NEW MEXICO. 


. C. Trourman, 


‘NEW HAMPSHIRE __Box Roswell, N Supt. 
TILTON the of the (White Mountains. NEW YORK CITY _ 


for college and business. Courses for High School gradu- .d 
ates, Home economics, Christian influence. THE SCUDDER SCHOOL 
ings, New 25-acre athletic field. Lower school for young 7 buildings, West 72d St., near Riverside Drive. Prac- 
boys. Endowment permits moderate cost. Qrorap L. Hleal courses: (1) High School— preparatory and general: 
PLIMPTON. Principal, 32 School St., Tilton, N H (2) Seeretarial; (3) Household Arts; (4) S flare aod Com- 

Bi Service; (5) all branes. 15 


PENNSYLVANIA | Summer School. Miss C. S. Scudder. 224 W.72d St. New York City 


Wenonah Military Academy | INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


12 miles from Philadelphia, Well chosen teaching staff Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed. All branches of 
prepares for college or business. Special School for Juniors. music, Important addition to Piano Faculty, Carl 
Clayton nt Snyder, Supt. C. Meade Lorence, Com. = Friedberg. Catalog. 

Box 403, Wenonah, New Jersey | 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 


tions and happy school life. In_ beautiful hill | 


invest for | 
your boy in a school where the men understand boys, and | 


N.J. 


$3500 to°5000a Yr. 


Three months’ training qualifies you to 
do it. No previous experience required. 
Age no barrier! 


2500 more Dental Mechanics are needed right 
NOW. In order to meet this urgent demand we 
are offering for a limited time 


FREE PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
Send for Free Catalog No 3 and Scholarship 


Offer, or call in person. Visitors welcome. 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


136 West 52d Street, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO BROOKLYN 
1305 No. Broad St. 1226 Main St. 15 Flatbush Ave, 


four schools m one 
Prachcal stage 
The Schods students stock eno 


there puble shape 


Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 
43 West 72nd St., New York 
Bet. B’way & Central Park W. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded by Franklin H. Sargent 
Since 1884 the Standard Institution of Dramatic 
and Expressional Training and Development 
of Personality for any calling in life. 


January 15th Class Nearly Filled 
Applications being received for 
Spring Class, April Ist 
Extension Courses in Cooperation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Trustees: 

Daniel Frohman John Drew 
Augustus Thomas Benj. F. Roeder 


Ilustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 144-N, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 
Three to six months’ course. 
Motion Picture, Commere 
Portraiture. Practical in- 
struction. Modern equip- 
ment. Ask for Catalog No.95. 
N. Le INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
Ww. Se. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 


___NE W YORK STA 


Castle 


Miss Mason's School 
- for Girls 
Bax 700 Tarrytown-on- Hudson. New York 


‘or more than 60 

Eastman School of Business 
American Business College. Thoro training in every busi- 
ness pursuit. Accounting. Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial 
and Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 
suceessfulmen. Openallvear. Enter any week-day. Catalog. 
Gainzs, Box 655. Poughkeepsie, 1 New York. 


(Military) 
Mohegan Lake School preparation for College, 
Technical School or Business, with certificate privil “Bes. 
Average nwober of puyils to a class, 8. Healthf oca- 
tion on Mchegan Lake. Physical training and A tee 


| under professional direction. A. E. Linpgm, A.M., Prin, 


Box 57, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, New York. 


| FROM 
1 
| 
| | ] | ALVIENE SCHOOL 
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NEW YORK STATE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


New York Military Academy 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


More than military training—an En- 
gineering Preparatory School with a 
reputation for thorough scholastic 
work. Wholesome military training, 
College Preparatory and Junior 


Schools. Su upervised athletics and 
study, Cavalry, Infantry, Cadet Band. Our illus- 
trated catalog tells the story of this famous school. 


Brig.-Gen. Mitton F. Davis, U.S. A., Supt. 


-—SWARTHMORE— 


Preparatory School 


Inculcates man-making qualities. P-epares for 
college or life’s work. Splendid academic and 
athletic spirit. Few enrollments will be accepted 
for new term. i. Jeon department for boys 10 to 
13 years. for catalog. 


W.P. naa M.A., Box 4, Swarthmore, Pa. 


for 50 boys 7 to 16. ——— location, 
Kyle School 22 miles from New York. 34th year, 
i prize winner competitive military drill 71st armory, 
. Fine athletic field—outdoor gym. ‘‘Your school 
a oks so homelike’”—visitors’ expression. Summer camp 
in the Catskills. Dr. KYLe. 
Box 504, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 


New York, Tarrytown- tet 

5 miles from ew Yor! 
Irving School for Boys the beautiful, historic xfreing™ 
country. 87th year. 31 years under present Headmaster. 
Fxtensive grounds. Modern and complete equipment. 
Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. Athletic 
field. Swimming Pool. Gymnasium. Rev. J. M. FuRMAN, 
L.H.D., Headmaster, Box 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Special advantages for those who look forward to Con- 
cert or educational work. instruments, vocal, dra- 
matic art, ete. Distinguished faculty. Dormitories, Master 
Courses with world-famous artists in all departments. 
2, 3 _. \ x courses began with opening of Fall 
Term, 20. 2 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ARDSLEY 28 


for Boys and Girls, in beautiful Westchester Co. 14 hr. 
from N. Y.C. Write for booklet. Directress, Ardsley, N.Y. 


MANLIUS SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL 
PREPARATORY, MILITA 
Among the hills, near Syracuse. Graduates now i 
44 colleges. Thoroughly equipped. Well ordered 
Business course. Junior school for boys 10 to 


athletics. 
14. 35 years under present management. Catalogue. Ad- 
dress Gen. Wm. Verbeck, Pres., Box-12, Manlius, N. Y. 


HIGHLAND MANOR, Tarrytown-On-Hudson, N. Y. 
Non-sectarian boarding school for girls on a beautiful es- 
tate. Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, Post Graduate, 
Secretarial. Thorough music courses, all branches. Home- 
making. Journalism. Primary, Intermediate, — Life. 

ENB H. N. 

Box C, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Tel. Tarrytown 1505. 


Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 


An all-year boarding school where children one year to 14 

years have a Mother’s care; kindergarten, primary and 

grammar grades, music, dancing; Bg of ; medical 

attention; experienced nurse. . Lewtas Bort, 
1120 Constant Ave., Peekskill, a 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls 


We offer with diploma, Academic, College Preparatory, 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial and Home Making 
Courses. Separate school for young girls. In beautiful 
ee ster, 30 miles from New York. 55th yr. Address 

lara C. Fuller, Prin., 2C, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The Cazenovia Seminary 
Co-educational. A College and Finishing School 
of the highest type. Founded 1824. Junior Pupils in seperate 
cottages. Endowed. Adirondack elevation. All Athletics. 
Winter Sports. Special Secretarial Courses. CHARLES E. 
HaMILTON, A.M., D.D., President, Box C, Cazenovia, N.Y. 


THE BUSHWICK HOSPITAL ‘omen’ un 


accredited 2 years, 6 months course leading to the degree 
of Registered Nurse. Nurses’ New Home; fireproof build- 
ing. Requirements: 1 year or more of High School. p- 

py by letter or person to Supt. of Nurses, The Bushwick 
Hospital. Putnam and Howard Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Carmel School for Girls on 
Drew Seminary beautiful Lake Gleneida. 49 miles 
from New York. 600 feet elevation. High scholastic 
standing. Small classes. General and special courses. 
Separate building for Junior School. Athletics. 58th year. 
Moderate charges. For catalog address Dr. CLARENCE P. 
MCCLELLAND, President. Box 500, Carmel, N. Y. 


St. Johns School 


OSSINING -ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Prepares Boys for College and Business. Small classes, 

Military training. Athletics. Separate school for boys 

under 13. WiLLIAM ADDISON RANNeEy, A.M., Prin. 


CASCADILLA 


College Preparatory School for Boys. Individual at- 
tention. Small classes, Athletics. Well-known school 
crew. Enrollment 100. Write for catalogs. 
HE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS, 
Box 102, Ithaca, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


Founded 1793. A school of national patronage, Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. R. Cc. Unit. 
Superb location in world renowned climate. Upper and 
. Send for Catalog. 

Box C, Asheville, N. C. 


tional preparatory school. Exceptional equipment made pos- 
W. Haman, Principal. 
An endowed school for boys. Six modern buildings, large 
ten boys. All athletics. Rates $600. For catalog address 
INSTITUTE 
ey growth and mental direction. Rates conservative, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Dept. Beautiful grounds. 57th year opens Sept.. 
tificates admit to colleges. Athletics. A. M. HENSHAW, 
The Mountain School for Girls 
tainous district. Prepares girls for college 
ing courses. Music, 
rior Decorating, Secre- 
New Gymnasium and Pool. 
$800; half year only $400. 
Prin., Bethlehem, Pa 
COLLEGE-GRADE COURSES 
sional Accounting ; Teacher-Training ; 
Book, Address the Secretary. 


OHIO 
Founded 1831. Strictly 
Grand River Institute high-grade, co-educa- 
sible by endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium. 
Strong departments in Music and Oratory. Rates $500. 
ARL 
Box B2, Austinburg, O. On Penn. R. R. near Ashtabula. 
Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, O. 
Campus. Preparation for college or technical school. 
Thorough courses in Agriculture. One instructor for every 
The Principal. Box A-67, Hudson, Ohio. 
MIAMI 
Preparatory. 
Military training for 
Catalog. Col. Orvon Graff B Pres., Bo: Ger- 
mantown, Near Dayton, 
ounded 1867, b oy Baur. Faculty of Interna- 
tional reputation. branch of musical training. 
4th. For circular-and catalogue address BERTHA BAUR, ' 
Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, Directress. 
High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work., Lower school for younger boys. Cer- 
Superintendent. 
_ Box 44, » College Hill, Ohio, (near Cincinnati.) 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Bishopthorpe Manor 
near New York and Philadelphia 
TGeautifully located on Fountain Hill in moun- 

entrance without ex- 
amination, Also finish- 
Art, Domestic Science, 
Costume Design, Inte- 
tarial, Social Training, 
Chaperoned visits to N.Y. C. 
All athletics; outdoor life. 
Board, room and _ tuition; 
For Catalog and Views ad- 
dress: CLAUDE C. WYANT, 
PEIRCE SCHOOL 
of Business Administration 
(One and Two years) 
Business Administration; Profes- 
; Stenographic Secretary; Executive 
Secretary. Write for 59th Year 
Pine Street, West of Broad 
Philadelphia 


ear. 
Combs Conservatory of Music Poth year. 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers, Public 
School Music Supervision, 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 
Daily Supervision. Technic Classes, 2 Pupils’ Symphony 
Orchestras. Dormitories for Women. Degrees Conferred, 
G ‘omBs, Director. 1319 S. Broad St., Phila., Pa, 


Is your child progressing? If not, why not 
consider corrective medical treatment, com- 
bined with training and teaching. Send for 
booklet. ‘‘Marydell,’? Langhorne, Pa. 


DLEY "Individual School 
(Summer Camp) 
For Boys and Girls physically normal 
Personal attention and instruction. Special. methods. 
Mrs. J. R. HEDLEY J. R. DLEY, M. D. 
Principal Re: ident Physician 
Glenside, Pa. (12 mi. from Phila.) 


for Stammerers has cured 
The Quigley Institute every person who has 
taken its course. Personal, individual instruction by the 
founder, who cured himself after thirty years of stam- 
mering. Equally effective for children and adults. Resi- 
dent and day pupils. For particulars, Re 
Dept. C, 1727 Master St., Phi 


GEORGE “SCHOOL 


Co-educational with Separate Dormitory Buildings. Col- 
lege Preparatory, also Manual aining and Citizen- 
ship courses. 227 acres on Neshaminy Creek. Athletics. 
Friends’ 

G. A. WALTON, A. M., Principal, Box 281, George School, Pa. 


Bellefonte Academy 
118th year, Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams, 
11 teachers for 100 select boys. Strong athletics, Tennis. 
mile track, Golf links available. Concrete pool and 
skating pond, Catalog. James S. Hvucnes, A.M., 
Bellefonte, Pa. Princeton ’85. Headmaster. 


ackimi Prepares for college 
Kiskiminetas School for Boys schools. 
High, healthful location. Faculty of experts. Individual 
attention through Preceptorial System. All indoor and 
outdoor sports under competent instructors. Gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Rate $900. Address Dr. A. W. 
WILson, JR., President. ‘Box 814, Saltsburg, Pa. 

Prepara- 
Perkiomen School for Boys 
ness. All athletics. 20-aecre campus. Scholarships. De- 
velopment of Character and Training for Service our aim. 
Junior School for younger boys in separate cottage. 
Catalog. Oscar 8S. D.D. 

Box 106, Pennsburg, Pa. 


foment, For College Preparato’ 
P enn Hall $f Modern Language and Special Courses. Cer: 
tificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each year 
spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without interrup- 
tion. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, $800. 
Catalogue and views. Address Frank 8. Maci.u, A.M., 
Principal, Box N, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 


For Youne WoMEN. 
Beechwood Scho. ] (Ine. A Cultural and _ Practical 
School. Suburb of Philadelphia. 
Departments; Conservatory of Mus 
Economics. Secretaryship, Gymnastics, Normal 
garten. Swimming pool. Pipe organ, gym 
Address BEECHWOOD SCHOOL, Box 400, Pa, 


A Country School in 
The | Mary Lyon Schoo! a College Town. Col- 
lege I reparatory, Certificate privileges. General and Fin- 
ishing Courses. Opportunity for advanced study. Open- 
air classrooms, SEVEN ng our Junior or 
girls 6 to 14. H. M. » Frances L. Crist, A.B., 
Principale, "Box 15 0. Pa. 


The National Schoo pi 
The oldest chartered school of Expression in America, 
Degrees granted, ublic speaking. Physical Training, 
nglish, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing Course, 
Dormitories, For catalog address D. R. SHOEMAKER, Prin, 
4010-12 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


LINDEN HALL “=e! for 100 Girls 


InFfar-famed Lancaster Co., “Garden Bpot of the vse 

paratory . Genera] Academic, Home 

Expression. Courses for High Bchoo! Gradua‘ parate guater an 


Intermediate 


some home ife. Catalog ‘Poo 
Box 113, Lititz, Pa. F. W. Srmnogt, D.D. 


A college with modern dormitories and 

Cedar Crest equipment, attractive suburban site, con- 

genial campus life, Degree and certificate courses. 

Liberal Arts, A.B. ; Secretarial Science, B.S.S.; House- 

hold Arts, B.S.; Music and Expression, A.B. New De- 
partment in Religious Education and Social Service. 
Allentown, Pa, Wm. C. Curtis, Litt.D., Pres. 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Individual training will develop the child who does not 


progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. Booklet, 
LLIE WOODS HARE, Principal 

Box 164 Langhorne, Pa. 

ih Founded 1743. Col- 
Nazareth Hall Military Academy 1748. Col; 
and business courses. Senior, Intermediate and Junior 
Departments, Gymnasium and Swimming pool. All out- 
door sports. Minimum age, Junior School, 9 years. 


Address the Rey, A. D. THaELER, D.D., Principal. 
Box 10, Nazareth, Pa. 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 

Senior and Junior departments. Modern, individual 
instruction in college preparatory and general courses. 
New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. Cottage 
dormitory system. Athletic field. Moderate rates. 
ArtuHor E. Brown, Headmaster, Box C. Harrisburg. Pa. 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


Berwyn, 


Boys Girls 
UNIQUE IN PURPOSE—PROGRESSIVE IN METHOD 
Three separate tutoring schools for — who need 
scientific observation and guidance. Box C, 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and 
courses for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, sleeping porch. Catalogue. 
MOULTON, A.B., Headmaster; A. GRIER, Presi- 
dent, Box 101, Birmingham, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbro ‘. ont Suburb of Phil 
‘or Girls, uburb o a- 
Miss Sayward’s School delphia. College Preparatory 
and Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. Physi- 
cal training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swim- 
ming. Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept. C, 
1s8 JANET SaywarpD, Principal 


HARCUM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Thorough college pemeneien: or special study. 
Music, art. Athletics, riding. New =, large 
grounds. 10 miles from Phila. E. H. 
Harcom, B.L., Head of School. . L. M. 
Wits, B.P., Prin. Box C, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


DARLINGTON rot 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Develops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate, 
Personnel Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Science, Phy- 
sical Education, Cultural Arts and College Preparatory 
courses. All sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. 

CuRISTIND F. Byz, Prin., Box 600, West Chester, Pa. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Broad and Montgomery Avenue 

Phone, Diamond 0631 * Philadelphia, Pa. 
College of Liberal Arts and Science 
Teachers College School of Commerce 
Professional Schools—Theology, Law, Medicine, 

Pharmacy, Dentistry, Chiropody 

School of Music University High School 
Training School for Nurses 
Send for Bulletin 


(Continued on page 10) 
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The romantic little sailor-boy who 
became the greatest living novelist 


Nothing that Joseph Conrad himself has written is 
more filled with romance than the amazing story of his 
own life. How a spirited Polish lad with a longing for 
the sea, rose to a pre-eminent place in the world’s liter- 
ature is an incredible narrative woven out of the slender 
threads of chance. 


LITTLE BOY in Poland Yet, today, this former 
placed his finger upon a impressionable cabin-boy is 
map of the world and said: acclaimed—not only by the 


“I shall go there.” He had > 
pointed to the Congo, in — but Sa other ag 
darkest Africa. And years CTS themselves — as the 
later he went to the Congo, foremost living English 
He had an inborn desire Uovelist. At the right are 
for the sea, this sensitive reproduced the words of 
child of an inland race—an some of the foremost au- 
inexplicable desire that no thors of today—words filled 
objections could with unstinted admiration 
for the work of this great 
In 1874, at the age of Pits va 
seventeen, he went go master. And all over the 
seilles and shipped ascabin- World tens of thousands of 
boy aboard a sailing vessel. Conrad lovers echo. their 
For twenty years thereaf- seemingly uncontrollable 
ter the open sea was his praise. The ‘‘Conrad fever” 


home; he _ visited almost has become_- epidemic; . 

every corner of the globe everywhere men and wom- 

Of all the amazing facts re-reading his books, dis- VICTORY RESCH 


of Joseph Conrad's life, cussing him, and groping 
perhaps the most amazing for words to express their 
is this: that until he was wonder at the irresistible 
past twenty, he had never fascination of his writings. 
spoken a word of English; As Gouverneur Morris says: 
nor until he was past “He is becoming necessary 
thirty had he written his to contemporary educa- 
first story! tion.” 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


Immediate Special Sale 


What magic is there in . This set includes: The ' 
Conrad to account for this Publishers’ Note: The, demand Rescue; Youth; Victory; 
unexampled enthusiasm? His Waa Typhoon; Lord Jim; Almay- John Galsworthy says: 
is an astonishing combina- present printing must soon be er’s Folly; The Arrow of “Probably the only writing of the last 
tion of gifts quite indescrib- exhausted. No guarantee can be Gold; An Outeast of the twelve years that will enrich the Eng- 
able. “His books have no given of how long ths special Islands; The Shadow Line. lish language to any extent. 

i counterpart in the entire offer can be held open. To take The volumes are bound in 
range of English Litera- advantage of this free ezamina- deep-sea blue, pure linen, H. G. Wells says: 
ture,” says Sir Hugh Clif- price, therefore, it is essential to with titles in gold. They “One of my claims to distinction is 
ford. send the coupon or write imme- are printed from de luxe that I wrote he as long appreciation 

His mastery is diately plates in targe, readable of Conrad’s work: 
amazing; he is the delight o ype. : 
lovers of fine writing. And Sir Hugh Clifford says: ; 
those who read for the sheer “His books, I say it without fear of 
liking of a good story find a gripping inter- Will you examine the set FREE? contradiction, have no counterpart in the 


est in his books that makes it difficult to entire range of English literature.” 
lay one down until the very last line has 
been reached. Here is romance, adventure, 
chance—the mystery of distant places— 
and, above all, the haunting spell of the 


This beautiful and durable Conrad set is 
now offered, during the present SPECIAL 
SALE, at such an amazingly low price, and Gouverneur earnte sage: 
on such, convenient monthly terms, that an pe 
unparalleled opportunity is afforded to add ain 4 

ga i 2 
this great master to your library. But be- 
fore you decide whether you want to own 
these ten volumes, even at the present low 
price, you are invited to examine them in 


sea. 

“All the majesty of illimitable oceans, all 
the charm of the mysterious southern seas, 
all the adventure and dark passions of un- 


James Huneker 
known lands and races—all these Conrad “Tl 


says: 
1e only man in England today who 


gives us, as no other ever has and no other your home entirely without cost or obliga- belongs to the immortal company of 
ever can! tion. Meredith, Hardy, and Henry James.’ 
is only to mail the coupon 
4 pelow, or a lette When the volumes ar- Rex Beach says: 
Now the opportunity that Conrad lovers rive, take e. week to ieapoet them. Then, “I consider him the greatest living au- 
you can either return them at our expense thor in the English language. 
have clamored for or send only $1.00 as first payment and pa y bt 
For no other living author has there been the balance at the rate of $2.00 a month. Joseph Hergesheimer says: 
such a spontaneous demand for a “uniform What more could be said than that? “In all his novels there is a harmony 
at last, one plea of of tone absolutely orchestral in effect.’ 
s answered. <A uniform, ten volume set 0 
Conrad has been arranged by the publish- DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & co. ~and “gi egs additional words of praise, 
ers. It is the ly set of Conrad on the marke similar to these, could be added, t 
ne ¥ Onrac market Dept. C-292 fill this issue of Cosmopolitan 
at a popular price that contains the author’s own = 
prefaces. Garden City, New York 


§ Doubleday, Page & Co., 

+ Dept. C-292, Garden City, New York. 
J Yes, I would like to borrow, charges prepaid, the § 

B ten volumes of Joseph Conrad. J will either return the g s 


@ set within a week or send you $1.00 as a first payment, 7 
g and $2.00 a month for 9 months. 
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IO PENNSYLVANIA (Continued from page 8) 


VIRGINIA 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Prepares bays for all Colleges and Technical Schools. Com- 


plete modern equipment and good physical crakear de- 
partment. Old established school on basis allowing mod- 
erate terms. Catalogue on request. Address E, M. Hart- 
maN, Principal, Box 420, Lancaster, Pa, 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


years of service. College courses and degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce, Finance. 
Separate preparatory school for younger boys. 
Cuanies E. Hyatt, President. 
Rox 124. Chester. 


Pa. 


6 hours from Pittsburgh. 
how to labor, how to live. 


Institut S7tn year. In the mountains 
e 5% hours from New York and 
Boys taught how to learn, 
College preparatory. Separate 
Junior School. Military training. Supervised Study Hour. 
Individual! Instruction, Character Building Supreme. 
Terms, $400. Box A. New Bloomfield. Pa. 


CAROLINA _ 
Porter Military Academy { 


tional school. Boys from 15 states and 5 foreign countries, 
detailed from U. S. Army, R. T. C. and Naval 
repares for college or business. $70. ee in De 
ments recently. Catalog. Rev. WaLTEr MITCHELL, D. 
Box F, Charleston, South Carolina 


ASHLEY HALL 


A girls’ school offering a broad variety of courses. College 
preparation for best women’s colleges. Modern equipment. 
Swimming pool. Mild climate permits outdoor work the 
year around. Cutalogue. ADDRESS Mary McBEE, 
M.A., Principal. Box C, Charleston, §. 


TENNESSEE 


WARD-BELMONT 


RESERV ATIONS for the 1923-24 
session should be made as soon 
2s possible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 
years college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expression, 
Physical Training, Home Economics and Sec- 
retarial. Outdoor sports and swimming pool. 
Woody Crest is the Schoo] Farm and try 
Club. References required. 

iklets on request. Address 

WARD-BELMONT 


Belmont Heights, Bor 2, Nashville, Tenn. 


he South's 

Castle Hei chts Military Academy 

ped school Strong faculty gives sympathetic intelligent 

leadership over boys. High scholarship. Clean athletics, 

Your boy is entitled toe see our catalorue. Junior De- 

vartment for boys under 14. Cot. C. M. Matuis, Pres. 
Box 142. Lebanon, Tenn 


The Columbia Military Academy 


Built by the U. 8. Government He f- es dol 
eti 


Sixty-seven acre campus 
ment. A teacher to eve 
under direction U. Arms 


w nit e for catalogue. 
Give age of boy vlumbia, n 


TENNESSEE “MILITARY INSTIT UTE 


You owe it to society, yourself, and your boy to choose 
with utmost care the school which will help mould him. 


This school becomes a pusitive foree in the life of every 
boy who enters it. Our catalog will help you to chovse 
wisely. Write Box 313. Sweetwater enn 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Idea! place for training boys in character and scholarship. 


Thirty miles south of Nashville New buildings. Improved 

jes. Endorsed by eminent educators. 21st year 

Officer detailed. Le sure to read our catalogue. 
Address Box 3, Spring Hill, Tennessee 


VIRGINIA 
Blackstone Military 
Men” 
College Preparatory and home sehool for boys in 
healthful Piedmont section of Virginig. Full Commer- 
cial Courses New fire proof Adwinistration Building 
and Barracks. Tuition, $525.00. For catalogue address 
Go. _E Lacon, President Box 4 Blackstone Va. 
af the System. = lu Military) 
Virginia $200,000 


000 ae Pre 8 for College or 
Scientific Schools UNC, end 
Athieucs. $450. 32nd Sept. 15th. Address 
CHAS. L. TON, A. M.. Priacipal Box 404, . Froat Royal, Ve. 


Stuart Hall 


Episcopal school for girle—-Bightieth Session. 
traditions of the past; alive to 
Thorough college preparation 
N. A.B. 
Box A, Stauntor Virgi 


FAIRFAX HALL for Girls | 


In the Biue Bidge Mountains Two main line rail- 
College preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, 
Home Economics. Expression. Secretaria). Modera 
building, 21 seres. Biding, Golf. $52 
Fairfax Mall. Box C, Basic. Va. Joun 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


and Finishing 
One or two year € 


courses or 

Expression 
storie pilgrimages 

ABTHUR AM., 206 College 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 
ook vollege course 
rt, Expressior 
Matrig P. 
ice-Pres. Box 


Hi 
Davis, 


ue 
Ge t 
anoke, 


Standard Juni x College and igh Schoo} Courses 
Physical Educatior and Household 
For catalog and Book of A'S i 

R. H. Howwiway President Manassas, Va 


successful schoc 
i 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


Boys from 44 States last Session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 
10 to 20 years old prepared for the Uni- 
versities, Government Academies or 
Business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful and 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure min- 
eral spring water. High moral tone. Parental 
discipline. Separate building and special teachers 
for younger boys. Military training develops 
obedience, health, manly carriage. Shady lawns, 
expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool, 
athletic park. Daily drills and exercises in open 
air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement 
only desired. Personal, individual instruction 
by our tutorial system. Academy sixty-four 
years old. $669,000 plant, full equipment, abso- 
lutely fireproof. Charges $650. Catalog free. Address 


Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., President 
Box C, Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 


Bristol, Virginia. Girls. 

Sullins College High School and Junior Col- 
lege Courses. Music, Expression, Domestic Science, etc, 
New buildings; every room connecting bath. Swimming 
Pool, Horseback riding Mountain climate. 100 acre 
qnses with beautiful lake. W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres, 
Prepares for universi- 


School ties and business life. 


R.0.T.C. under U. 8. War Department. New §250,00 
fireproof equipment. Diploma admits ell colleges. 
Spring encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes. 
Catalog. Mason Morcan H. Hoporns, Prin., Box 


Virginia Intermont College 
Women. 44th year. 25 states, H. S. & Jr. College. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses, 
Bracing climate. Alt. 1900 ft. Gym. Swimming pool, new 
dormitory witn private baths. 

Va., Bristol, Box 125, H. G. Norrsincer, A. 


Massanutten Academy Ve 


Waynesboro, Virginia. 


A preparatory school with teacher for ey 10 boys. 
Military. In beautiful Shenandoah vailey. “100 miles 
from Washington. Modern 
Athletics under trained director. Music. 25th year. $500. 

Howarp J. Bencnorr, A.M., Pd. 
Southern Semi A’School of 
oo! 

Semina School « 


Girls and Young Women. Blue Ridge Mountains of Vir- 


ginia. Preparatory, Seminary and Collegiate. Music, 
Art, Expression, Commercial, Home Economics. Sports. 
Health. $490. Catalog. Box 920. __ Buena Vista, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Greenbrier Military School 


Modern sehool, 7 miles from White Sulphur Springs. 
2200 ft. elevation, on Main Line C. & O. B. B. Station 
Rencoverte. $125,000 on new buildings and improve- 

ts, including Gymnasium. anne 525. Catalog. Address 
Box As, Lewisburg, W. Va. L. M., Prin, 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 
Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College. An aceredited and 
standard school for girls. A four-year course for college 
entrance. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Catalogue. 
A. M., Principal 


Hay MOND, 
Wis., Milwaukee, Box ¢ 


St. John’s Military Academy The 


Eminently fitted for training American 
Situated 


scholastic gnd wmilitery instruction, high 
ground, in Waukesha County Lake region, Catalog, 

Box 2B, » Delafield, Waukesha County, Wisconsin, 
Hillcrest, Miss Davison’s School 
from 5 to 14 years of age. Best home infiuences. Limited 
Indivyidua] care Mentel, moral and physical 
development equally cared for. Unusual advantages in 
music. Only pormel, healthy children are accepted. Miss 
Saran M Davison, Principal, Box 4C, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

School of Engineering 
years, Electrotechnics 12 to 36 months, Drafting, Com 
plete Electrician 6 months, Armature Winding and Auto 
mt orp ve Electricity taught under actual working conditions, 
Catalog free State age and education 

SCONSI NSIN Milwa ukee, 142 Broadway, 


ner sitend. #2 school till you get my larg 

ep ~ Ihe Origin and Advance: 

“Me wnd in cloth and pyre 
old. As “4 tition fate ond FR “The 
latural Speech zine Argest, best equipped and mos 
| school in the world for the cure of stan stutter 


No sing-song or time beat. Write today 
The North-Western School, 2321 Grand \ve., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DRAWING 


Is A WAY TO 


FORTUNE 


AG HAFED, a Persian farmer, sold his 
acres to go out and seek his fortune. 
He who bought the farm found it con- 
tained a diamond mine which made him 
fabulously rich. Ali Hafed overlooked 
the great opportunity at his door to go far 
afield in search of wealth—which illus- 
trates a great truth. 


Do You Like to Draw? 


If you do, it is almost certain that you 
have talent, a talent which few possess. 
Then don’t follow Ali Hafed’s example 
and look farther for fortune. Develop your 
talent—your fortune lies in your hand! 


Earn $200 to $500 a Month and More 


Present splendid opportunities in the 
field of illustrating never excelled. Pub- 
lishers buy millions of dollars’ worth of 
illustrations every year. Illustrating is the 
highest type of art and it is fascinating 


as well as profitable. 

The Federal Course includes illustrating, car- 
tooning, lettering, poster designing, window card 
illustrating, etc. No one artist is competent to 
give instruction in all these branches. That’s why 
the Federal School has established its ‘Master 
Course,”’ in which every subject is written by a 
specialist. No other school can offer a course 
nearly comparable. No other institution in the 
country has such an array of artists as are on 
the Federal Staff. 


Federal Course Gets Results 


Its authors include such nationally known art- 
ists as Sid Smith, Neysa McMein, Fontaine Fox, 
Charles Bull, Clare Briggs, Norman 
Rockwell and over fifty others. Exclusive les- 
sons and drawings especially prepared by them 
are included in the Federal Home Study Course. 
They guide you from simple 
sketches to complex illus- 
trations having a_ high 
market value. 

Mail in the coupon below 
today and we will send you 
our free illustrated booklet, 
“A Road to Bigger Things.” 


Federal School of Illustrating, 
278 Federal School Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Name_. 


WITH CELEBRATED 
TEACHERS 


ggee ially prepared for 
indorsed by jgouee Not a new method, 
ang ei school now celebrating its 20th Anniversary. 


Any Instr nt Write naming course you are interest 


in: Piano, Harmon vor ,PablicSchoo 
Music, Violin Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Ban or Reed Organ 
and we will send FREW CATALOG.” SEND for it NOW! 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Siegel-Myers Bidg. Chicago, Alinta 


profession, 
‘or experts, 


nified, exc IT. 


ul petitios 6, Qp0 10,000 incomes 
kis by ow 1916. Assistance extended te 
students at gradua ates. for details. 


American Landscape School 82-H Newark, N. ¥. 
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When Your Guests Are Gone — 


Are You Sorry You 
Ever Invited Them ? 


OST of us are, you know. We spoil the very 
impression we try to create. We invite people 
to our homes, eager to prove ourselves good 
hosts and hostesses, anxious to impress, certain that we 


will be calm, at ease, well-poised. 


But somehow little unexpected problems present them- 
Somehow things do not go exactly as we had 

An introduction clumsily made. 
Conversation slowly dying—and 
with obvious effort brought to life again. Embarrassing! 
You just know that your guests must be noticing, 
And you wish 
fervently that you never had invited them—that you 
never had exposed yourself to this humiliation. 


selves. 
planned. 
served incorrectly. 


silently misjudging, underestimating. 


No one can achieve any amount of pleasure out of 
entertaining unless one can be absolutely at ease. It 
is discomfort and uncertainty that cause embarrassing 
And such blunders instantly betray one’s 


blunders. 
inexperience, one’s lack of knowledge. 


Only by knowing precisely what is expected of you on 
every occasion, under all circumstances, can you be 
thoroughly at ease. Only by being sure of yourself can 
you avoid the embarrassment of blunders. The secret 
of being a good host or hostess, an ever-welcome guest, 
an agreeable and likable person is simply the secret of 
knowing what to do and say on every occasion—of being 


always calm, poised, self-possessed. 


Be Free From All Emi 


Let the Famous “Book of Eti 
Tell You Exactl 


Write 


Thousands of men and women who were 
only a short time ago self-conscious and timid 
~—who were constantly exposing themselves 
to the embarrassment and humiliation of 
blunders, who betrayed themselves instantly 
among strangers—are today winning respect 
and admiration wherever they go because of 
their remarkable poise and ease of manner, 


Instead of learning through painful errors, 
instead of blundering through social life in 
an agony of fear lest conspicuous blunders be 
made, they learned at once through the fa- 
mous Book of Etiquette exactly what was 
expected of them, They found out exactly 
what to do, say, write and wear on every 
occasion, And this new kuowledge banished 
all doubt, timidity and self-consclousness ; 
gave them a wonderful new poise and con- 
fidence, 


Are you sure of yourself? Or will you ad- 
mit that you are sometimes just the least bit 
in doubt—sometimes the least bit afraid that 
you have done or said the wrong thing? 


Can you create conversation and keep it 
owing smoothly’ Or are you ever “tongue 
tied’ among strangers, unable to express the 
things you would like to, unable to make 
yourself pleasant and agreeable? 


Are you a “good mixer”’—or do you never 
feel “at home” among strangers; always 
alone and out of place? 


How Manners Dress Your Personality 


As clothes dress your body, manners dress 
your personality. Not manners as the world 
ordinarily understands them—stilted, unuat- 
ural mannerisms—but poise, ease, dignity, 
confidence, The kind of manner that) the 
Kook of Etiquette will give you—a manner 
free from embarrassment, free from the little 
erudities which perhaps even you do hot 
suspect 


II 


A course 


quette” VA fit 
y What to Do, Say, — 


and Wear on Every Occasion. 


The Book of Etiquette is today — social 
Secretary in hundreds of thousands of homes. 
It is consulted whenever a wedding is 
planned, or a party, or a dinner. It gives 
authoritative information, It gives helpful 
advice. It solves instantly the little preb- 
lems that puzzle you. And, above all, it 
eliminates all doubt and uncertainty, pre- 


The Famous Book of ie 


500,000 Have Paid the 
Regular Price of $3.50 


For a limited time, Nelson Doubleday 
Inc., makes this extraordinary offer: 
you act promptly you can secure the fa 
mous two-volume Book of Etiquette for 
Which half a million people paid $38.50 for 
the eatremely low price of only $1.05. 

The same Book of Etiquett word for 
word, line for line, pase for page! Noth 
ing omitted. Identically the same edition 
for which 500,000 people paid the ft 
publishing price. Now yours for prac 
tically halt! 


Send No Money 


Just your name and address on the 
coupon is sufficient. As soon as we re 
ceive it we will sead you your set of the 
Book of Etiquette. You are urged to act 
at once, however, as it is possible that 
this offer may soon be BS may Why 
not do it today, NOW, while you ar 
thinking of it? 


vents any blunders, protects against embar- 
rassment. It is one of the most useful works 
you could possibly own—ard half a million 
people have found this to be positively true. 


A Rare Offer to You 

You want the Book of Etiquette. You can- 
not help wanting a werk so helpful, so fas- 
cimating, so authoritative. Let us send you 
your set today. Examine it. See fur your- 
self how important it is that you own it. 
Yake advantage of the unusual oer made in 
the panel to the left. 

Just clip and mail the coupon. The com- 
plete two-volume set of the Book of Etiquette 
will be sent to vou at once. But doen't 
it of. It is quite paral ble that this gener 
special-price offer will never be made ¢ 
Take advant: ige of it NOW. The Book I 
Etiquette will %” sept to you im a plain car- 


ton, with wo identifying marks, Address 
Nelson Siehiedec. Ine., Dept. 622 Garden 
City, XN. 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 622 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Without a cent @ advance, you may send me, In a n 
ear t tw Book 
qu att cia When the 
ar ay n (p 
1 ‘ ge of he books and 
hay lays, 
DY w wil, 


i vse books with the 
beautiful full- Re at $2.98 with same 
return vilege. 
Ngee ely u outside the U. S. are payable $2.44 cash 
ith oF Leather binding outside U. S, $3.44 cash 
with or = 
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AreYou Reaching forthe Cruth? 


Under which Zodiac 

J will tell you Sign were you born? 
What are your oppor- 

tunities in life, your 

future prospects, hap- 


ital 


High School 
a Course in 
i Two Years 


of High School training bars you from a 


business Course eimplified and iness in marriage, friends, enemies, success 
for ned all all undertakings and many-~other vital 
requirements for entrance td college and the questions as indicated by ASTROLOGY, the 
business most ancient and interesting science of 
inclinations y be. history ? 
to su Were you born under a lucky star? I will ale 
tell you, free, the most interesting astrological PH 4 


interpretation of the Zodiac Sign you were 
born under. 

Simply send me the exact date. of your 
birth in your own handwriting. To cover cost 
of this notice and postage, inclose twelve 
cents in any form and your exact name and 
address. Your astrological interpretation will 
be writen in plain language and sent to you 
securely sealed and postpaid. A great sur- 
prise awaits you! 

Do not fail to send birthdate and to inclose 
12c. Print correct name and address to avoid 
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The National Music Lovers, Inc., manufactures in 
sets only and sells direct to phonograph owners. Each 
customer, therefore, saves the usual 50% allowed to 
dealers and jobbers. In addition, the combined buying 
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it possible to manufacture in enormous quantities ,-* 
effecting amazing economies which always result ra 
from large scale production, “ 
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OCTOR GAZARIUS says that your 
teeth do not look right, so he turns 
you over to Doctor Escatorius, in 
charge of the X-ray. You get the 

awful looking prints of your teeth, which 
resemble twilight in the Sierras, and you ask 
Doctor Escatorius how about it, and he says 
that the radiograph must be submitted to 
Doctor Giggleheim. 

After days have elapsed Doctor Giggleheim 
reports that numbers 3, 18, 27 and 31 are 
indicated for extraction. So you tell him to go 
ahead and pull, but he says no, he does no 
extracting, but you had better go to Doctor 
Walzabus, with your chart, and let him keep on 
pulling until you tell him to stop. 

So you are passed along, like one of the parts 
of a flivver. You started out by consulting a 
dentist and you finish by being a dumb unit in 
a great system. 

It is just the same in a bank. The old- 
fashioned banker sat in his little cage and 
shaved notes and refused loans and gave ad- 


Them 
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vice and acted as a combination barometer and’ 


safety-valve for the whole community. 

Now he simply hands you to someone else. 
Mr. Willoby looks after farm loans; Mr. Kiddy- 
kadick will advise you regarding the Liberty 
Bonds. Mr. Blasatz will fix up your letter of 
credit before you start for Kurope. Mr. 
Hemingway will tell you how to make your will 
so as to evade the inheritance tax. ‘The heirs 
are paying it, so why should you worry? 


Nevertheless, Mr. Hemingway will tell you. 


GPECTALISTS | 


Illustrations by Rea Irvin 

In the old days we bought our garments from 
the shelf. The country dealer would throw a 
careless tape-line around the lungs and dis- 
cover that we were an almost perfect thirty- 
four and we would get a suit of clothes for about 
$18, suspenders thrown in, that came as near 
being a fit as some that have latterly cost $180. 

The modern tailor shop is a mere nest of 
specialists and experts. ‘They sit on you as 
they would on a world treaty. 

They stand back and look at you, conversing 
in whispers, until you somehow come to the 
conclusion that you have a most unusual shape 
and fitting you will be a problem. ‘The cutter 
appears, with a furrowed brow, but he dare not 
express an opinion until he has powwowed with 
Mr. Uslaub, the expert on trousers, Mr. Vogel, 
the authority on weskits, and Mr. Frigelsnitz, 
who is reputed to be the last word on coats. 

All this is bunk, but you like it because all 
during the ceremonies you are made the center 
of interest, the motif of the sartorial drama. 

The surgeon who removes the appendix will 
have nothing to do with the tonsils. 

Your realtor will secure city lots for you, but 
the moment you inquire about farm lands you 
must talk to his cousin, Mr. Sazerack. 

The man who makes the hook is a complete 
ignoramus regarding the eye. 

When calling for the services of a midwife, 
it is now imperative that you designate whether 
you want a blonde or a brunette. 

Even the author who has started out to be 
foolish does not dare to be serious. 
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WICKED—ai So 


HE mere mention of Limehouse brings the picture 

vividly before one’s eyes. Soft-footed, slinky Chinese 

peering out of dark doorways; cutthroats, their faces 

half concealed with mufflers, their caps pulled down 
over sinister eyes, lurking in the shadows of ominous alleys; 
fitful lights from dingy upper stories hinting at evil; opium 
dens, their bunks full of the waste of white womanhood and 
sailors from the seven seas; mulattoes, East Indians, convicts 
escaped via the trading ships up from the Congo, scheming 
Orientals, drug barterers, murderers in hiding from the police— 
a panorama of crouching wickedness, scarlet sin, peril and 
jeopardy. A plague-spot of infinite, quivering romance and 
mystery, of danger a-tremble and ever ready to spring, of hushed 
and nervous malignity, made famous the world over by the 
tales of Thomas Burke, the “Broken Blossoms” of D. W. Griffith, 
the paragraphs of a hundred journalists and the scenes in stage 
melodramas without end. 

One night in London recently a British friend waxed hotly 
enthusiastic over Limehouse, and over Burke’s and Griffith’s 
celebration of it. “I tell you,” he exclaimed, “there’s nothing 
so spectacularly, so uncannily evil in all Europe as Limehouse! 
The very feel of dark crime hovers over the place. The romance 
of unexplored mystery is in the very air.”” And so on for three 
more whiskys and soda. 

My comparative coolness, my failure to share in his ecstasy, 
presently irritated him. He bade the reason for my indifference. 

“You will recall,” I said, ‘a quotation by your Bernard 
Shaw from a German novel in which a crowd of medieval war- 
riors, fired by the eloquence of Peter the Hermit, burns with a 
Christian longing to rush to the Holy Land and charge in serried 
ranks on the paynim hosts—all except one man, who is obviously 
not impressed. Indignant at his coldness, they demand what 
he means by it. ‘I’ve been there,’ is his sufficient explanation.” 

I, also, had been to Limehouse. 

About a week before the above conversation I had suggested 
to another English friend of mine a midnight trip to the no- 
torious den of iniquity. He set the night. ‘I suppose,” I said, 
“that we’d better rig ourselves up for the expedition. Old 
clothes, a slouch hat and so on, I venture, the better to avoid 
attracting undue attention?” 

“Old fellow. the better to avoid attracting attention,” he re- 
plied, “‘we had best stick to the conventional dinner jacket.” 

It was along about half-past eleven of a Friday night, after 
an excellent dinner, a quart of champagne and an act and a 
half of the “Nine O’clock Revue” that we arrived in that area 
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beyond Stepney Station and in the neighborhood of the West 
India Dock Road that is known as Limehouse. I may perhaps 
best and most quickly convey a first impressionistic view of 
Limehouse by saying that it looks something like Hoboken, 
New Jersey, save that the streets are not so dirty. But this 
fact did not entirely reassure me. My qualms were doubtless 
visible in my expression. ‘No need for caution,” my friend 
rallied me. “The only danger to life and limb down here in 
Limehouse is from the crowd of sightseers.” Even as he spoke, 
I fell back and uttered a hoarse cry of pain. Someone had 
stepped on my foot. I looked up. It was Lee Shubert. 

We were, my friend and I, soon in the heart of the district. 
While not so well lighted as Broadway, say, it was quite as 
brightly illuminated as West Ninety-third Street. That is, all 
of it save three small, crooked alleys. These we determined 
to have a look at first. In one, two bobbies—the only human 
beings observable—were lazily sneaking a few puffs at their - 
pipes and discussing the Ascot races. In a second, four little 
boys, cunning English youngsters were playing the game we 
Americans know as mumble-t’e-peg. In the third, a gentle- 
faced Spitz dog was proving that he was house-broken. ‘ 

“But where,” I demanded, “are all the cutthroats and mur- 
derers?” 

“Some blocks away,” replied my friend, “‘in jail.” 

An evil-looking Chinaman approached us. As he came nearer 
I observed that he had on a Troy, N. Y., collar and what was un- 
mistakably a reversible necktie. The fellow edged toward my 
friend and whispered something under his breath. Alarmed 
for my friend’s safety, I stepped quickly to his side and seized 
my cane tightly, prepared to use it upon the villainous Oriental’s 
head should necessity arise. 

“No need,” observed my friend. ‘This’’—he turned to me 
as the Chinaman grinned and held out his hand—‘is Ching 
Lee. Everybody knows Ching. He used to be Rupert Brooke’s 
valet. He’s now working for a fellow by the name of Moe 
Greenblatt, who is in the guide business. Ching is one of the 
guides that Moe has assigned to Limehouse. He says that for 
three shillings he will show us something very tasty.” 

We hired Ching, who, after considerable hocus-pocus that 
included much shushing and tiptoeing—he confessed to us 
later that this had always impressed Thomas Burke—led us 
up two creakv flights of stairs in a rickety-looking dwelling 
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to a room about twelve feet square. This room had bunks along 
the walls, was lighted by a single dirty oil lamp and smelled 
generally like an eager glue factory. In one of the bunks lay 
a sailor, smoking a long pipe. In another sprawled a fat woman, 
also puffing at a long pipe. 

“Opium den!” triumphantly exclaimed Ching. 

We sniffed the air. We looked at each other. We nodded. 
What the “sailor” and the fat gal (“Bad, bad woman,” so 
Ching had described her) were smoking was—unless nostrils 
of long training deceived us—good old Virginia tobacco. 

“But surely,” I protested as we regained the street, “there 
must be scarlet women in Limehouse, poor girls who have been 
kidnaped and led into lives of shame!” 

“T’ll show you some of them. Come along,” returned my 
friend and quickly made off into a dim, winding passageway. 
At the end of the passageway was a small two-story frame 
building. We entered without knocking. A room with six 
wooden tables confronted us. Two were occupied by men and 
women drinking very pale beer. Two were unoccupied. At 
one of the others sat two women, one about thirty-five, the 
other about three years younger. They were dressed like 
prosperous Beaver Falls servant girls. At the remaining table 
sat a girl alone—like the two others drinking the pale, watery 
beer. She was about twenty-five or so. 

“Let’s sit down and talk to her,” whispered my friend. ‘She 
may be one of the poor kidnaped girls you spoke of.” 

We sat down—she did not protest—and ordered three more 
beers from the affable host and servitor. His name, we dis- 
covered later, was Gustav Wenz and he had been, before Pro- 
hibition stalked the American scene, a waiter at Liichow’s in 
Fourteenth Street, New York. It was not long after we had sat 
down that we learned that our fair companion, the poor kid- 
naped maiden of my imagination, was none other than the 
amiable Gustav’s estimable wife and the mother of his little 
son Hugo. We moved to the other table. 

Here, after four rounds of the peroxide lager, we became 
privy to the information that the elder of the “girls” was em- 
ployed at eight shillings a night to sit around and give the place 
an “air,”’ and that the younger was a cousin of hers who worked 
in the misses’ waists department at Selfridge’s. 

Coming out of the passageway—it had grown a bit foggy— 
we bumped into two peculiarly vicious looking individuals. 
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Again I laid tight hold of my walking stick, prepared to ward 
off any dastardly attack from these denizens of the underworld. 
Murderers, garroters, Jack-the-Rippers and worse, perhaps. 
Suddenly one of them reached out and grabbed my arm. The 
other as promptly grabbed my other arm. They let out a yell. 
One was Sinclair Lewis and the other was Paul Whiteman. 

Other denizens of Limehouse that my friend and I encountered 
that night—all were in the conventional evening clothes save 
Al Woods, who boasts that he hasn’t worn a boiled shirt since 
he lost an election bet on Benjamin Harrison—included John 
Drinkwater, Florence Mills, Frank Crowninshield, Condé Nast, 
Irene Castle, Gilbert Miller, Albert De Courville, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Whitney, Professor James C. Hemmingway, wife and 
children; Paul DeKruif, late of the Rockefeller Institute; Marie 
Dressler, Dorothy Dickson, Georges Carpentier, the Six Morgan 
Dancers, Hermann Oelrichs, George Robey, Philip Guedalla, 
William Archer, Professor Frederick Jameson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Archibald Evans and daughter Hilda, of Topeka, Kansas; 
Ray Goetz, Irving Berlin, Arthur C. Verney, of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Y. M. C. A.; Stephen Sanford, Henri Beraud, of the 
Mercure de France; J. C. Squire, Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Peabody 
Sampson and son Peter, of Altoona, Pa.; Mr. Marx, of Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx; the Lee Kids with their mother; Hugh 
Walpole, Edgar Selwyn, Elsie Janis and Ma Janis, Vincent 
Astor, Joe Flinn, of the Famous Players Company; Count 
Arpad Ferenczi and the Countess, the Reverend Doctor Ambrose 
Worthington of the Millsboro, Delaware, First M. E. Church; 
Will Vodery, A. A. Milne, T. S. Eliot and Mr. and Mrs. James 
Finch and children, of Los Angeles, Cal. 

“There,” exclaimed my friend abruptly, indicating a half- 
caste slouching in a doorway, “is Nigger Blake, as he is known— 
the most picturesque character in all Limehouse!” 

“Who is he? What has he done?” I asked, breathless. 

“He earns a living acting as a super in the movies whose 
scenes are laid in Limehouse,” my friend answered, adjusting 
his monocle. ‘His real name is Morris Feldman. He used to 
run a small clothing shop in Tottenham Court Road, but failed. 
Unable to make a living, he hit on the idea of dressing himself 
up as you see him, loafing around Limehouse and waiting until 
the movie people came snooping around for atmosphere. As 
‘atmosphere’ he rents himself out and often makes as much as 
five pounds a week.” 

“But,” I asked in despair, “isn’t there anywhere such a thing 
as a real Limehouse?” 

“Only,” replied my friend, “‘in the pages of fiction.” a 
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ALLA BRAND, 
eating a pome- 
granate on the 
stoop of her 

father’s Bloemhoef house, 
looked rather like a golden 
rose just beginning to un- 
fold in the grace and dew 
of the dawn. 

“The face that launched 
a thousand ships” might 
in early youth have been 
a little like hers. It had 
curves that could move the 
heart to weeping, and that 
perfection of coloring some- 
times found in very young 
Boer girls born on the high 
veldt. Her hair if hung 
upon a bush might have 
lured men from afar, even 
as the Golden Fleece set 
the blood of Greek heroes 
tingling to great deeds. 
The gold-green color of her 
eyes seemed strange, but 
stranger still the quality of 
them that drew one to 
gaze into their bottomless 
depths wondering what 
was to be found in the soul 
they hid, as eyes will ever 
hide the soul. The gaze 
they gave back sparkled 
clear as a yellow diamond 
in a stream, was often ca- 
ressing, never dulcet; not 
exactly bold, but always 
fearless. One thing that 
be hidden was 
that Dalla had courage. Whether her soul darkled or shone 
clear, plainly she owned it. Her Jaughter had a fascinating, rather 
deep gurgle more water running over diamonds. 

gut sad to relate, her manners did not match the magic of 
her looks! ‘Take this eating of the pomegranate, for instance, 
to which she brought the same sharp zest she used for every 
action of her life. Rapaciously she picked out the ruby-red 
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pips. Juxuriously she crushed them between her strong white 
teeth, vigorously and with unerring precision she propelled the 


useless seeds from her lovely lips to the furrow of water rippling 

gaily past the stoop; and countless spitting matches with ber 

brothers had made her very expert in this pastime 


she never 


The witch-doctor gazed at the little bones of 
Destiny: “A husband, rich, powerful... 
Great love coming — but sorrow with it, 
and the crossing of big waters .. .” 
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missed the rivulet once. As for the peclings, she pitched them 
into the middle of the wide and dusty street. ‘Tidiness and order 
existed not in the romantic world wherein dwelt the mind of 
Dalla Brand. She was thinking to herself, vividly, dramatically, 
as she always thought: 

“T want to live through as many adventures as there are pips 
in this pomgran, Why should a girl’s life have only one story 
and only one man in it?) Mine shan’t be like that. T will have 
lots of men and lots of stories. I want to see the greatest fire 
in the world. [| want to see a shipwreck—a battle-—a hurricane. 
1 want to climb to the top of the highest mountain . . . To 
feel great sorrow like a sword cutting my heart in two, and great 
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LION-CUB 


joy turning my body into a rose of fire . . . T want to run 
pearls through my fingers and give them away. 7 want to wear 
diamonds, and throw them into the sea { want to lie at 
midnight on a bed of red roses, over me a sheet of purple 
silk and the stars. [| want my lover to find me there—all alone 
in a wild place of the veldt-a place belonging just to him and 
me in the whole world . Och! what's the good?” A dozen 
pips went furiously showering from her lips to the rivulet. 

For it seemed not clear at all how these desires of her soul 
were to be fulfilled. Miracles need money. So also do pearls, 
diamonds, fires, battles, travel and shipwrecks as a form of 
entertainment. While as to the most important item of all-— 
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that midnight rendezvous 
on the lone veldt—which 
among the young Boer 
kerels composing her army 
of admirers would fit the 
picture? Not one! 

Nor for such as they did 
Dalla in her glory of bud- 
ding womanhood wait. It 
must be someone very dif- 
ferent indeed; someone 
wild and warm and beau- 
tiful like herself; someone 
grand and distinguished, 
not at all like herself; some- 
one she had never met. 

She envisaged a prince 
with the glamour of dawn 
in his eves, golden gifts in 
his hands. And of late, a 
delicious sense of impend- 
ing fate, a proud conscious- 
ness of her own power, a 
tingling of the veins and 
a stirring of the heart, 
seemed to inform her that 
his advent would not be 
long delayed. 


& From out the distance, 

by winding paths. or 
' straight, he was moving 

toward her; the signals 


were set; the dice of 
Change and Chance had 
been thrown—of the last 
she was certain, at all 
events, for old Sequana, 
the witch-doctor out at the 
Geeldorn farm, had thrown 
them himself, in the shape 
of the knuckle-bones with which he told fortunes. This was a 
pastime forbidden to Dalla by her parents, but she rather special- 
ized in forbidden pastimes, even when the punishment was a 
whipping from her mother. It was worth a whipping to listen 
while Sequana, squatting gravely on his haunches, gazed at the 
dollossies, as the little bones of Destiny are called, pondering 
their position in the dust and muttering fateful pronouncements. 

“A husband, ves, and soon; rich, powerful, owner of many 
oxen and much land . Great love coming with the rush of 
a mighty river grown full in the rain season—but sorrow with it, 
and the crossing of big waters Shining stores to hang 


about the neck, and garments of bright colors and wondrous 
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The Boer's brow 


darkened. 
**Foei-toch, then! 
Who has been 


vexing my little 
lie?" 


weaving . . . Travel . but sorrow lying always in wait, 
like a leopard in the bush! Violent words 

violent death for one who expected happiness More riches. 
Losses by land and ‘sea Then wild joy, like that which 
comes of drinking much kaffir beer” (thus Sequana!). “Such 
joy as must surely bring another dark tomorrow.” 

But what cared Dalla Brand for the threats of dark tomorrows? 
It was the festival of joy she counted on—let the morrows take 
care of themselves! And though Sequana had foretold her future 
only three days since, already the waiting was too long! 

Still, even tonight might be the beginning of things. For some- 
thing promised that never before had happened. A ball! Not 
just a dance in the eat-kamer of a farmhouse, with voung Boers 
prancing solemnly amid clouds of dust from a “smeared” floor, 
but a grand ball at the town hall, with ladies in “low necks,” 
men in uniforms, and Dalla herself in bright array. None of her 


sisters, younger or older, had ever gone to such an affair; nor 
wanted to go, for that matter—they were far tooshy. But bold 
20 


blood ran in Dalla’s veins, and not for nothing was she entitled 
“Lion-cub.” 

Her real name, needless to sav, was nothing of the kind. Marta 
Brand, simple soul, had ever shown a certain fancifulness in the 
christening of her children; and though Angelica degenerated 


into “Lickie,” Chrysanthemum into “Sanna,” Sarabel into 
“Sarkie,” this did not discourage her from naming the seventh 
child of her body Dahlia, after the tall gold or crimson flowers, 
stiff as steel and soft as velvet, that grow in all Dutch gardens 
and come to their best under the flaring sun of the South. The 
translation from Dahlia to “Dalla” came naturally in a land 
where it is too hot to see anything to a finish, and where not to 
wear a pet name argues a failure to make your personality felt. 
“Lion-cub” had been added later, and there were many reasons 
for that strange nom de guerre. 

Her eyes, for instance, with their big black centers that seemed 
to expand or contract at will; surely lions possess such eyes! 
Then the restless vitality of her; her strength and grace of 
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movement; her power of pouncing on the good things of life and 
gliding swiftly away from the unpleasant ones; her fearless and 
untiring prosecution of adventure, as if it were some wretched 
prey to be pursued and devoured to the last morsel! 

And of course there remained the real reason, in all its potent 


simplicity. But this was never mentioned by polite people; only 
by kaffirs and children, who are less polite than natural. Even 
they refrained from reference to the matter before Marta Brand, 
who would as soon take up a sjambok and give a burly nigger a 
thrashing as stand for peaceful hours on end stirring a cauldron 
of pumpkin jam. Johannes Brand, too, a mild, bearded man 
with eyes that seemed always searching for distant sheep, was 
dangerous in anger. 

Both Dalla’s parents had sprung from that line of hardy, 
God-fearing Boers who in early days trekked the unknown wastes 
of Africa, seeking always a place where they could rule without 
being ruled; both had the courage and endurance born of hard 
lives spent on the confines of civilization; and both possessed 


“Everybody! I 
hate all these 
rooineks! Take me 
home, Oompie.” 
Dalla egan to 


weep stormily. 


the defects of their qualities—ignorance went hand in hand with 
courage, superstition with endurance. Therefore of some dread 
things they never spoke, and among these was included a certain 
strange adventure of Dalla’s babyhood. Fearsomely they hoped 
that others too did not speak of it, or did not know, or knowing 
had forgotten. 

But kaffirs forget nothing except their own age. Naturally 
they knew all about the episode of Dalla’s babyhood. So did 
her brothers and sisters. So did her daily companions. Wait 
until they got her away from the farmhouse! Then you would 
hear something, and so would she! 

“Ole Dallie schel-lem eyes! Ole Dallie Lion-cub! Who sucked 
the mammie lion’s milk? Who ate dead buck—and licked the 
bones clean? Who rolled among the schelm puppies? Who slept 
in the lion’s cave among the fleas and maggots?” 

Quite unnecessary for Dalla to make reply. It was she who 
had done these fascinating things, and was not ashamed of them, 
either; rather, she felt proud, for they set her apart from the 
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22 Dalla the 
others, proving her, as she knew herself to be, bolder, braver, 
stronger, altogether different. 

So, while they pranced and teased, she would sit in a tree and 
laugh, uttering fierce growls in imitation of a lion. It was an 
entrancing game, and Dalla enjoyed it as much as they did. 
But the days for such were over! She was seventeen now, and 
going to a real ball! 

Barend de Beer it was, the Mayor of Bloemhoef and her father’s 
oldest friend, who had engineered this triumph for her, for 
ordinarily the wives and daughters of Boers living on farms did 
not find themselves included in the féfes and functions of the 
British garrison. But to the Mayor of the town, a man of 
wealth and position, all invitations found their way, though he 
did not often respond, leaving to his maiden sister the task of 
keeping up the family’s social end. Stout, stately old Christina 
be-corseted and be-ribboned herself for these occasions, not as a 
pleasure indeed, but as a stern duty to show those “cursed 
red-necked Englanders” that Boers were as good as they were 
any day. 

Under the wing of this patriotic lady Dalla was to make her 
entrance into society. Patriotic, too, the garment she would 
wear! It had been perpetrated under the direction of Miss 
de Beer, and fortunately Dalla had no idea of the unsuitability 
of bright orange muslin with blue dots and blood-red streamers 
for a girl’s “coming out” dress; in fact, to her untrained and 
wholly deplorable taste, the dress seemed a lovely creation; also, 
the notion of flaunting the old Orange Free State colors in the 
faces of the “red-necked ones” was pleasing to her bold and 
rebel temper. 

There was Barend de Beer now! Coming along in his Cape 
cart behind two spanking Clanwilliam horses. A lean, elderly 
Boer with watching eves set craftily in his face. Nothing but 
kindness, however, expressed itself on those hard features at the 
sight of Dalla expelling the last of the pomégranate seeds and 
wiping her fingers on her stockings. He waved his whip gaily. 

“Be ready at nine tonight, my bloemetje. We will make 
those verdumde Engelsch stare!” 

To which sentiments Dalla heartily agreed, with smiles and 
hand-waves. 


And make them stare she did, when she marched into the 
ballroom behind Christina, following like a little gay yacht in 
the wake of a sturdy old vessel. Every eye was instantly focused 
upon her—men’s, eager and aroused; women’s, astonished and 
vaguely irritated. 

A few people knew Johannes Brand’s girl by sight, but most 
of the English had never heard of her. Easy to guess, however, 
that she was a Boer, for her radiant coloring proclaimed it. 
Newcomers to Africa, especially Englishwomen, soon find their 
delicate tints blanched, while as for Englishmen, they burn bright 
scarlet, thus winning the title “red-neck” so aptly bestowed. 
But Dutch girls seem to thrive on the strong Karoo air and 
sunshine. There was no mistaking Dalla’s cream and nectarine 
dewiness for anything but the real thing. That exquisite dawn- 
bloom, men firmly proclaimed, came never out of any box on 
the dressing table, but straight from the veldt where dew and 
dawns abound. Women conceded this, without enthusiasm, but 
based their opinion not on her complexion but on the cut and 
color of her frock. 

“Terrible as an army with banners,”’ someone pronounced it. 
Certainly wives of the Thirty-fifth Hussar officers arrayed in 
Bond Street and rue de la Paix models, could afford to smile 
disdainfully at beauty so disguised and speculate brightly as to 
where muslin of such gaiety could be found. They said it would 
make such “amusin’ ” cushion covers for deck chairs. 

Mercifully, Dalla knew nothing of these feminine slings and 
arrows. They never reached her. She was wrapped in the 
triumph of a full program, every dance gone and men clamoring 
for more. 

It was the glowing youth of her; the combination of spring 
loveliness with an odd self-possession; and her engaging manner 
of embracing her partner warmly round his neck while her gaze 
remained ingenuous: these things intrigued men to the point of 
madness and set them scampering over themselves to get to her. 
Not for the officers of the Thirty-fifth Hussars, newly arrived 
from India, to know that it is perfectly comme il faut for Boer 
girls to embrace their partners in the dance. Dalla, solemnly 
revolving, her little hands plastered flat behind a man’s neck, 
her grave golden gaze locked to his, was only following the 
custom of her people; but her partners found it as entrancing as 
getting drunk for the first time on a heady, sparkling, sunlit 
wine of unknown brand. 


Lion-Cub 


She on her part found it piquant to be dancing with men who 
but a few years back, in the heat of war, were regarded by Boers 
with feelings of the liveliest detestation. But the British as 
fighters do not leave unhealing scores, and brief are the feuds 
of youth! Dalla dancing with eager feet, gathering the roses of 
flattery, savoring the cup of delight, forgot all such, and did not 
dream how soon the honey of her cup was to be dashed with gall. 

One man among the many she had already settled upon as 
“the nicest of them all’’ without understanding why. He did 
not correspond to those secret dreams of hers, and he was not 
of the stature of gods; in fact, at first glance he seemed shortish 
for a hero, perhaps slightish. How could a little veldt girl know 
that this impression was gained by the fine hard condition of a 
man, lithe and sinewy as a tiger, with not an ounce of superfluous 
flesh upon a perfectly proportioned body? 

“Colonel Valenshia,” his name sounded like when they intro- 
duced him, and she thought it a funny name. A swift darkish 
man with a face made of rock and brown leather, cool gray 
eyes that seemed to see everything and tell nothing, a mouth 
that smiled only when there was something to smile at, and then 
the whole face changed, becoming gay and expressive. 

“A man you wouldn’t notice in a crowd unless you saw his 
eyes,” Dalla thought; ‘then you would know he was the right 
man to stand behind if the crowd attacked you.” Which proves 
that her judgment was basically sound. For those cool granite 
eyes of Joe Valentia’s had an utterly fearless soul behind them, 
together with the several qualities that should accompany fear- 
lessness if it is to be a desirable thing—judgment, decision, 
generosity, compassion. 

Poor Dalla, carrying, as Emerson puts it, the keys of her 
castle in her hand, ready to fling them at the feet of a god when- 
ever he should appear, was strangely thrilled by that cool 
glance. His voice too she thought deeper and gentler than any she 
had ever heard; and she liked the fine whimsical mouth that did 
not smile overmuch even when it said the wittiest things. And 
then, a Colonel! That was a new experience for Dalla. And 
when they sat out and she found that he knew about her—what 
a quiver ran through her! 

“Is it true?” He looked deep into her eyes. 
possible that you are the lion-cub girl?” 

His tone alone was an acknowledgment of the wonder of her 
babyhood’s adventure; an assurance that it really was, as she 
had always known, something to be proud of instead of hushing 
and hiding away. She glowed with a sense of fame, turning her 
happy gaze to his. 

“Yes, I am.” With joyous pride she held out a milky arm 
and showed the silver line running down it. ‘That is one of the 
scars they gave me. I have several on my body too, but none 
of them are ugly.” , 

His eyes warmed to her serene simplicity, and he felt his heart 
stir. She had that pristine, unexplored look that is fatal to men. 
“Something hidden, come and find it” meant more to him, too, 
than to most men. 

“J have always wanted to meet you.” ‘The way he said it 
sent a tremor through her. ‘Tell me about it, will you? I’ve had 
lion experiences myself, you know; but that was unique.” 

She hardly heard the first part of his statement so anxious 
was she to comply with his wish. He had cast his spell over her, 
and words came tumbling from her lips, in that deplorable 
clipped English-Dutch that is the common use of Africanders, 
but which is at least expressive. The lovely gurgling voice made 
up for a great deal. 

But as for the story, he had known it long since, as he knew 
most veldt stories . . . 

How the two Boers, Brand and that old schelm Barend de Beer 
—now rich because of a gold mine found on his land, but then 
a roving adventurer—had set out north in search of elephant 
ivory. 

Brand had all his possessions with him, including a wagon 
and oxen, a wife and seven children; and somewhere in the 
vicinity of the upper Zambesi, from the temporary Jager built 
by the two men, the baby—only two years old—incomprehensibly 
disappeared. One moment they saw her playing under the 
wagon, the next moment she was missing! Casual search devel- 
oped into a panic-stricken combing of the neighborhood, but 
nothing availed. The child had gone as completely as if lifted 
out of sight into the skies above; and when it is a matter of a 
little child lost in a country where lions, leopards, hyenas and 
pythons abound, the case is desperate. 

The two Boers went out daily on a quest they believed to be 
useless. But on the fifth day, several miles from the lager, they 
came upon an old donga—or rift in the earth—filled with 


“Can -it be 


“When you said that about spending your life with me—can you tell what it meant to me—Dalla? 


undergrowth, and were arrested by a sound that struck strange in 
that wild spot—a human voice crowing and gurgling with fun. 
They knew the voice and their hearts pounded with apprehension, 
for instinct and an unmistakable odor told them they were near 
the den of a wild beast. Using great stealth and with guns at 
cock, they crept forward so quietly that five creatures at play 
in the opening of a cave were unapprised of their. presence—four 
fat, sand-colored lion-cubs, and the lost child with not a stitch 
of clothing on her brown, scarred little body; all gamboling and 
rolling together amidst the bones and débris of bloody feasts. 
Astonishment might have kept the Boers gazing forever, but 
there was no time to be lost for fear of the old lions’ return, so 
de Beer drove off the cubs and Brand hastily grabbed his infant, 
whose howls of protest were so vehement that he was obliged to 
smother them under his coat. This she also objected to, and 
by the time they reached camp she had not only bitten his shirt 


to rags, but drawn blood from his breast, and apparently enjoyed 
the flavor of it! Furthermore, to the rejoicings of her family 
she returned nothing but scratches and bites, exhibiting a 
distinct intention to escape again at the first opportunity. 

The Boers, horrified and shaken by the incident, decided to 
return down country, but bad weather made the going slow, and 
at every halt their camp suffered a visitation of lions. Nightly 
the gleam of sard-green eves punctured the darkness beyond the 
ring of fires, and the roaring was hideous. But at length the 
trekkers got into Bechuanaland and felt the relief consequent 
on being out of the lion belt. Yet one evening just after the 
wagon had crossed a small stream, a commotion among the cattle 
gave the alarm, and two great yellow beasts were discovered 
crouched in the grass at the farther side of the water. The 
keen eyes of the baby at once spotted them, and she set up a 
scream of ‘‘Mar-ma! Mar-ma!” which (Continued on page 108) 
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OWARD evening Chuckwalla Bill and I emerged 

from the short second-growth forest of mountain and 

pifon pine through which the jacks had threaded 

their way for the past few hours and found ourselves 
on a little mesa. 

“Timber-line,” said Chuckwalla Bill, with the instinct of the 
desert bred answering my unspoken query. “From here on we 
drop mighty swift into the Mojave Desert. See that blue lake 
off yonder with the reddish islands in it? Well, that’s the 
Mojave. The lake is a haze of heat and the islands are the oxide 
of iron peaks of buttes risin’ out of the haze.” 

He gnawed a generous mouthful from his plug of chewing to- 
bacco, wiped the gnawed spot against the leg of his trousers— 
proving he was not lost to the niceties of desert hospitalitv—and 
profiered me the plug. I said I thought I would smoke instead, 
and sat down to do it. 

While masticating his cud, Chuckwalla Bill gazed about him. 
Presently, with a preliminary thin exudation of amber fluid, he 
said: ‘Might as well flop here for the night. In the days of my 


halicon youth there used to be a nice spring over yonder, and 
jedgin’ by the green spot it’s still in business. Water an’ green 
grass will appeal to the jacks and we’re on the edge of timber-line 
and have all the fuel we want.” 

We outspanned for the night. Supper had been cooked and 
eaten before twilight faded; two thick pifion logs had been piled 
on aaa and with his miner’s boots removed and his feet 
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outthrust toward the blaze, the old prospector was lying back on 
his blankets, his head supported on his crooked arm, the while 
he smoked quietly and contentedly at his pipe. 

Presently, in the valley two thousand feet below us, a camp- 
fire gleamed and gathered brilliance. I called Chuckwalla’s 
attention to it. 

“Jes’ another old desert rat like me puttin’ up for the night in 
Coolgardie,” he said without interest. 

“Ts there a town yonder?” I queried. 

“No, son. There’s the ghost of one. She kicked the bucket in 
the ‘eighties, when silver went to sixty-nine, an’ ever since her 
bones has been disappearin’, stick by stick. I had no idea there 
was enough of her left to furnish fuel for that pilgrim’s camp-fire. 
I busted up the bank president’s desk and started it to burn with 
dead checks in the spring of nineteen three—and she was four- 
fifths gone then. Still, mebbe the new growth of alders an’ syca- 
mores hides a couple of business blocks. What with the snow 
meltin’ every spring in the mountains an’ an occasional cloud- 
burst Coolgardie manages to get enough irrigation to support 
some greenery before the Mojave drinks up the waste waters. 
I noticed in nineteen three that the erosion from up here had just 
about wiped out our cemetery. That comes o’ plantin’ our loved 
ones on a hillside. I remember argyin’ agin it at the time the 
cemetery association was started back in eighty-one. 

“When I camped there in nineteen three I found that cemetery 
all washed out an’ the remainders of a host o’ bygone friends 
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all washed out an’ the remainders of a host o’ bygone friends 
scattered about promiscuous. I hunted around until I’d located 
the skeleton of Pansy Hedrick, so called because he weren’t no 
pansy blossom but a wicked, no-good son of a horse thief that 
lived by his wits an’ perished by them—he jumped the wrong 
claim an’ got wafted hence in a hurry, half of his fool head havin’ 
been shot off first. Pansy had organized that cemetery associ- 
ation an’ guaranteed each buyer of a grave perpetual care! Well, 
it wasn’t hard to recognize Pansy by his half-portion skull, an’ 
when I’d found him I says: 

‘“Pansy, didn’t I tell you this here cemetery would never hold 
together on a soft side-hill? An’ didn’t I tell you to argy the title 
to that claim in court? Now here you lie, all exposed to the vulgar 


gaze of the multitude, which is me, and you Exhibit A to prove 
my argyment. Just for that I’m goin’ to let you lay as vou lie’!”’ 

“Did you recognize any other old friends?” I queried politely. 

He nodded, sat up, rubbed his gnarly old toes and for a long 
time gazed down into Coolgardie, where the distant camp-fire 
gleamed in the gathering gloom. “I reckon I’m gittin’ sorter old,” 
he said wistfully. ‘Forty years ago I was young in Coolgardie, 
an’ so was Liberty Hall an’ Cornflower Cassie an’ Modoc Bill 
Robley, an’ here I set a-lookin’ down on ghosts an’ wonderin’ 
what it was all about an’ why God A’mighty creates folks to do 
the things they does an’ then leaves ’em to lie out on a soft side- 
hill without perpetual care.” 

His pipe had gone out. He loaded and relighted it. 
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“We used to work our silver ore by the old roastin’ process 
an’ the timber up here was cut then for fuel an’ sledded down into 
Coolgardie. What’s here now is second growth. Lordy me, son, 
seems as if I can hear them sleds a-grindin’ down the mountain; 
seems as if, even in this dark, I can see the Coolgardie stage with 
eight mules a-sneakin’ into their collars, disappearin’ in little puff- 
balls of alkali dust off yonder in the Mojave. The pessimists 
a-goin’ an’ the optimists a-comin’! Son, them was the days! But 
I don’t reckon they’ll ever come ag’in. Somehow minin’ don’t 
appeal to the imagination no more like it useter. Go to any boom 
camp nowadays an’ you'll find her stinkin’ of oil!” 

He shook his shaggy white head. “Still, I don’t feel no older 
than I useter,” he continued. “Just a mite lonesomer, that’s all. 
Mebbe if I did feel older I’d manage to forget a lot o’ things that 
makes a man old.” And with this cryptic remark he lay back in 
his blankets again and I knew the story was coming: 


I reckon I’d ought to begin with Modoc Bill Robley. When 
I first uct up with this quaint disciple of the gods of Take-a- 


chance he’s perched on a stool at a faro table, midway between 
a Chinaman an’ an Injun, an’ givin’ the finest example o’ buckin’ 
a faro game successfully that I’ve ev er seen before or since. This 
happens in Ballarat in an atmosphere that’s composed of equal 
parts of oxygen, attar of new lumber, essence of fresh canvas, 
reek of red liquor, eau de blastin’ powder, tincture o’ lady powder 
an’ extract o’ Floridy water. A fiddle an’ a piano is grindin’ out 
“White Wings” as a sacrifice to the addicts of Terpis-chore, and 
Cornflower Cassie, the premier song-bird of the Golden West, is 
settin’ up on the music platform gazin’ down at the millin’ multi- 
tude with them sad cornflower-blue eyes o’ hern an’ seein’ nothin’. 
The waltz has ended an’ the dancers stand idle in the center of 
the floor hopin’ ag’in hope that the professor an’ his companion 
in crime is human enough to give ’em an encore. There is a mo- 
mentary silence an’ then a voice says: ‘Modoc Bill Robley has 
busted the faro bank. The citizens of Ballarat will therefore have 
a drink or two or three or four on the said Modoc Bill.” 
Everybody turns toward the voice as Modoc Bill rises from his 
labors. He has his sombrero full 0’ twenty dollar gold pieces an’ 
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he’s holdin’ this in the hollow of his left arm while with his right 
hand he waves backward an’ forward, in an effort to dry the ink, 
a fresh-written check. 

“Which the Chink is my friend an’ a student of the psychol- 
ogy o’ gamblin’,” continues Modoc, ‘“‘whereas this here downtrod- 
den Piute is my mascot an’ even if it is a felony to sell liquor to 
him, he accompanies the Chink to the bar and hoists the 
customary grade of neck-oil with the rest of us. Anybody who 
don’t approve of my social instincts doesn’t have to drink with 
me, whereas anybody who openly disapproves to the point of 
chidin’ me will have to voice his sentiments outside in the 
street. Swing your partners to the bar, ladies, gentlemen an’ 
others, an’ order whatever moisture you’re accustomed to.” 

That was Modoc Bill Robley. 

An’ everybody drank with him an’ his Chinaman an’ his 
Piute Injun—that is, everybody savin’ an’ except Cornflower 
Cassie, who still sits up on her chair on the dais, smilin’ an’ 
noddin’ refusal to forty urgings to join the stampede to the 
brass railin’. An’ presently, over the heads of the mob that’s 


“I know ex- 
actl y how 
much money 
I have, my 
friend,” says 
the stranger, 
“and exactly 
how many 
days I've got 
to live.’ 


millin’ around him, Modoc Bill spots Cornflower Cassie an’ 
makes his way over to her. 

““Ma’am,” says Modoc, bowin’ low, “if you won’t libate with 
the rest of us heathens, might I have the privilege of sendin’ a 
case of wine around to your Jodgin’?” 

“T thank you, sir,” says Cornflower Cassie, “but your hospi- 
tality would be quite wasted. I never drink.” 

“Well, have a cigar,” says Modoc, smilin’ the sort 0’ smile that 
nobody ever seen without lovin’ the boy. 

He drew a similar smile from the girl. ‘““Thank you so much, 
Mr. Robley,” she says, “but I do not smoke, either.”’ 

“What’s your particular weakness, ma’am?” says Modoc. 
“T’m that curious I crave to know.” 

“T’m mentally weak. I think I can sing.” 

“Will you sing for me, please?” 

“Certainly.” Cornflower Cassie slid in on the piano stool an’ 
in a voice intended just for Modoc Bill she sang “Oh, don’t you 
remember, sweet Alice, Ben Bolt?” And when she was through: 

“Why doyou doit?” says Modoc, and his voice was very reverent. 
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28 Cornflower Cassie’s Concert 


“Because, you curious man, I must have food. I answered an 
advertisement for this job. I didn’t know what it was until I 
got here—and then I didn’t have enough money to go away. 
Now I have concluded that if I stay here a few years and behave 
myself I can save enough money to tide me over the five years 
required to study. After that I wouldn’t have to sing in places 
like this.” 

Modoc Bill excused himself, went to the end of the bar, bor- 
rowed a pen and ink from the barkeeper and endorsed the check 
he still held in his hand. Then he came back to Cornflower 
Cassie and tossed the check in her lap. 

“Don’t stay, ma’am,” he pleaded. “If you do you'll get spat- 
tered. That there check is good for twenty thousand—four 
thousand a year for five years. That ought to do the trick, if 
you’re careful. I just won it givin’ a faro lesson. Money don’t 
mean nothin’ to me, ma’am. I’m just as happy as if I had good 
sense. Please go.” 

“Modoc Bill, why do you do this?”’ Cornflower Cassie’s lovely 
eyes is filled with tears an’ her lovelier lips is tremblin’. 

“Because you’ve got to make your getaway before you’re found 
out. How long have you been here?” 

“T came yesterday.” 

“An’ you'll go tomorrow. Look here, little lady, when you're 
back in New York or London or some place receivin’ the homage 
o’ the music lovin’ world, do you want somebody shoutin’ to that 
world that he knew you when you was singin’ in a dance hall in 
Ballarat? Don’t you know that the higher you climb the more 
rocks you have to dodge? Ma’am, if you linger here when God 
Almighty give you the voice of an angel, you'll accumulate so 
many I-knew-her-when friends you won’t be able to outlive the 
last of the skunks.” 

“That’s not the reason,” says Cornflower Cassie. By the way, 
that wasn’t her name. Somebody just called her that the first 
night she appeared in that place on account of her eyes being a 
cornflower-blue. ‘‘No man gives a strange girl good sound advice 
an’ twenty thousand dollars for nothin’. I’m lookin’ for the 
joker in the deck.” 

“Which there isn’t any joker in this deck, my dear,” says 
Modoc Bill. ‘“‘There mustn’t be. Once I sat in a game and the 
deck we played with had a joker—an’ now, back where I come 
from, there are still a couple of thousand people who knew me 
when. I wouldn’t want that to happen to you.” 

“You never were a bad man, Modoc Bill. God just didn’t 
make you a wicked man.” ‘ 

“No, He didn’t, ma’am. That is, not for keeps.” He smiled at 
her again an’ this time his smile’s a bit twisted. The fiddler, 
who’s come back to his fiddle an’ who’s deef and reads folks’ 
lips, tells me afterward all that Modoc Bill an’ the girl have been 
sayin’. Which is how I know. 

“But—I can’t understand why,” says the girl. 

“There are no strings to that check. Please take it and go— 
while you have eyes like that—an’ a smile like that—an’ part your 
hair plain, in the middle, like my mother—an’ before you learn 
to drink champagne—an’ smoke cigars. Yes, please go—because 
I want you to, because it'll hurt Modoc Bill Robley to see you go 
to blazes an’ because he wants to lug through life the memory of 
somethin’ decent to offset somethin’ unpleasant he had to do 
once. Won’t you please go?” 

She held out her hand to him. Modoc Bill looked at her once, 
like he wasaskin’ permission—then he bent over that little hand an’ 
kissed it. ‘Thank you,” says he. ‘“You’revery kind to me,ma’am.” 

“When I’m rich may I repay it?” says Cornflower Cassie. 

“IT wouldn’t keep you under a sense of obligation, ma’am. 
When you get settled you might write to me here an’ give me 
your address an’ tell me how you’re comin’ on. I’m that curious 
I'd crave to know. From time to time as I wander through my 
devious paths I’ll send you a postal card, an’ when you're a 
prima donna mebbe you'll come back to California an’ give one 
concert for some unworthy object of charity—me, for instance. 
But don’t you bother to pay back the money until you’re rich 
an’ can afford it. Havin’ won this money at faro I’d only lose 
it ag’in shootin’ craps. You be a good girl now an’ run straight 
an’ don’t accept no more jobs until you’ve investigated them. 
Good-by, ma’am, and good luck.” 

He was backin’ away when she calls him back. “You said you 
were that curious you craved to know. Aren’t you curious to 
know my name?” 

“T know it,” he answers. “It’s Cornflower Cassie. Just sign 
your letters Cassie. If you have another name I don’t need to 
know it. I’m human. I might develop in time and remember 
that I knew you when!” And Modoc Bill backs away an’ rejoins 
his ornery friends at the bar. 


Cornflower Cassie works out her shift that night—but she 
sings to Modoc Bill, standin’ at the bar with the Chinaman on 
one side of him and the Piute Injun on the other an’ a bucket 0’ 
champagne between them. Her and the orchestra was supposed 
to quit at two o’clock in the mornin’ an’ promptly at that hour 
the professor closes down his piano, the fiddler stables his agony 
box an’ the two of them go home. With the dancin’ over, pretty 
soon that joint is emptied of everybody savin’ an’ except the 
night barkeep, Modoc Bill, me, the Chinaman, the Piute—an’ 
Cornflower Cassie, away up at the end of that den of infamy, 
lookin’ white an’ tired ag’in the dark background o’ that big 
square piano. 

An’ she sits in at that instrument, playin’ her own accompany- 
ments an’ singing little old sweet songs to Modoc Bill for which 
she don’t get no applause because it was Modoc’s party an’ I was 
follerin’ his leads, with the night barkeep an’ the two heathens 
noncommittal on the subject. Modoc just leans ag’in the angle 
of the bar, at the far end, an’ looks an’ listens . . . 

At daylight she sang: 


When other lips an’ other hearts 
Their tales of love shall tell, 


and Modoc Bill heaves a big sigh, pays for his drinks, takes his 
two heathen with him an’ departs. When he’s gone Cornflower 
Cassie closes down the piano an’ goes her way. She went out on 
the stage at ten o’clock the same mornin’ an’ Modoc was there 
to see that she went. 

Just before the stage-driver gathered his teams the girl beckons 
to Modoc and he climbs up on the wheel an’ leans over to hear 
what she has tosay. Whatever she says nobody ever knows, but 
all of Ballarat was there to see what she done. She leans down 
and kisses Modoc, first on one cheek an’ then on the other; then 
he steps down off the wheel, the stage rolls out an’ Modoc stands 
in the street starin’ after it until there’s nothin’ left to see but a 
cloud of alkali dust. Then he turns slowly—and looks into the 
barrel of a six-shooter in the hands of a strange man, settin’ quiet 
on the front stoop of the express office. 

“T want you, Modoc Bill Robley!” says this stranger. “Hands 
up!” 

Like lightnin’ Modoc’s right hand had gone in under his left 
lapel, an’ I see at once he’s a modest young man who prefers to 
wear his artillery in a shoulder holster, handy but concealed. 
For about five seconds his hand stays there while he sizes up the 
man on the stoop of the express office. Then the hand comes out 
empty and the stranger walks over an’ says: 

“Turn around, if you please, sir.” 

So Modoc Bill turns around an’ puts his arms out behind him 
and the stranger slips the bracelets on him, takes his gun out of 
the shoulder holster an’ sticks it down between his hide and 
the waistband of his trousers. 

“T intended takin’ you out on that departin’ stage,’” says this 
calm party, “but what with one thing an’ another, an’ the possi- 
bility of a killin’, I concluded to let the stage go on without us.” 

“Which you’re a scholar an’ a gentleman, Sheriff,” says 
Modoc Bill, ‘‘an’ I’m obliged to you for your kindly consideration 
an’ forbearance. I might have beefed you if I’d seen you first. 
Still, come to think of it, I wouldn’t! Not with her lookin’ on! 
I’m hopin’ you'll hire a private conveyance an’ move me out of 
this camp muty pronto. If you'll oblige me that far I’ll pay for the 
conveyance, an’ if you'll take these bracelets ofi’n me I give you 
my word of honor I won’t run away nor will I lift my hand ag’in 
you.”” He looked down the trail to the cloud of alkali dust. 
“Some day she’s comin’ back, Sheriff. She promised me she 
would. When she’s a famous prima donna she’s comin’ back to 
sing to me—so I got to be on hand when she comes. No killin’ or 
runnin’ away—no more dodgin’. I’H do my bit an’ walk in the 
sunlight. Five years the judge give me. An’ five years o’ singin’ 
lessons before she comes back! Sheriff, I'll play you fair.” 

“T gotasneakin’ notion you will,” says the Sheriff, “‘seein’ as how 
me and you used to be neighbors. Excuse me, Modoc, but then I’ve 
learned from experience that in the first excitement of an arrest a 
nervous an’ desperate man is apt toshoot first and think after- 
ward. Now that you’ve simmered down I reckon I can trust you.” 

An’ he unlocks the handcuffs, tucks ’em in his pocket an’ says 
to Modoc: ‘You can wait here if you want to. Me, I’m goin’ 
to rustle up a team an’ a buckboard.” 

So Modoc Bill sets down on the stoop of the express office, gets 
out his pocket knife an’ starts a-manicurin’ his nails. In about an 
hour the Sheriff comes up with a team, him an’ Modoc has a 
drink, the Sheriff buys a box of cigars an’ him an’ Modoc climbs 
into the back seat an’ disappears from our ken. But not before 
Modoc Bill calls me over to the buckboard. 


“See here, mister,’’ he says, ‘‘you was there last night—the last 
of the audience to go. I got a notion you’re one of these here 
fellows that can see through a ladder.” 

“Which my self-respect compels me to admit that I’m neither 
deef, dumb nor blind, my friend,” says I, “nor am I what the 
feller calls ‘barren of sentiment.’ What can I do for you? If you 
need money for your defense——”’ 

“That’s too late. I’ve been convicted, but I broke jail before 
they took me down to San Quentin penitentiary. Now I’m 
caught ag’in and I’m goin’ to do five years for manslaughter. It 
ain’t fair. The man wanted killin’. He’d said twice to friends of 
mine that he’d shoot me on sight, but both friends was killed in 
a cave-in in a mine before me an’ the diseased had our meetin’, 
in consequence of which my pleas of self-defense don’t go with 
the jury. Of course I killed him. I meant to kill him and kill him 


first—on sight. I did kill him—but I had to beat him to the draw. 


“I do believe . . . yes, I reckon, if you don't 


mind . . . I'll kiss you,’ says Modoc Bill. 


Still, I don’t care to have that girl find it out. Now, then, my 
friend, she said she’d write to me here. Will you do me the favor 
to call for my mail an’ write her once in a while, signin’ my name? 
Keep in touch with her, because when she’s famous she’s comin’ 
back to sing to me—to show me the thing I created. Will you do 
that for me, friend?” 

We shook hands on it, an’ I done it, an’ Modoc Bill completed 
his contract an’ when his time was up—he had nearly two years 
knocked off owin’ to good behavior—he comes lookin’ me up an’ 
finds me down yonder in Coolgardie, helpin’ to start that camp 
along the paths of civic righteousness. 

Now, minin’ is one of the things Modoc Bill don’t know much 
about at the time, he havin’ been a cow-man, but I give him a job 
on my claim an’ teach him a lot of more or less useful and useless 
information about the game, me not knowin’ a thing about it 
then or since. In his off moments the (Continued on poge 169) 
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By W. Somerset Mauchem 


na Odd Story from an 


Odd Corner of the 


World 


1 


Strange Land 


AM of a roving disposition, but I travel not to see imposing 
monuments, which indeed somewhat bore me, nor beautiful 
scenery, of which too soon I tire; I travel to see men. And 
I avoid the great. I would not cross the road to meet a 

president or a king; I am content to know the writer in the pages 
of his book and the painter in his picture; but I have journeyed 
a hundred leagues to see a missionary of whom I have heard a 
strange story, and I have spent a fortnight in a vile hotel in order 
to improve my acquaintance with a billiard-marker. 

I should be inclined to say that I am not surprised to meet 
any sort of person were it not that there is one sort which never 
fails to give me a little shock of amused astonishment. This is the 
elderly Englishwoman, generally of adequate means, who is to 
be found living alone in the most unexpected places. You 
do not wonder when you hear of her living in a villa on a hill 
outside a small Italian town, the only Englishwoman in the 
neighborhood, and you are almost prepared for it when a lonely 
hacienda is pointed out to you in Andalusia and you are told 
that in it has dwelt for many years an English lady. But it is 
more surprising when you hear that the only white person in a 
Chinese city is an Englishwoman, not a missionary, who lives 
there none knows why; and you are completely at a loss to explain 
why another should inhabit an island in the South Seas, and a 
third a bungalow on the outskirts of a large village in Java. 

They live solitary lives, without friends, and they do not wel- 
come the stranger. Though they may not have seen one of 
their own race they will pass you on the road as though they 
did not see you, and if, presuming on your nationality, you 
should call, as likely as not they will decline to receive you; but if 
they do they will give you a cup of tea from a silver teapot and 
on a plate of old Worcester vou will find Scotch scones. They 
will talk to you politely, as though they were entertaining you 
in a Kentish vicarage, but when you take your leave will show 
no particular desire to continue the acquaintance. One won-, 
ders in vain what strange instinct it is that has driven them to 
separate themselves from their kith and kin and thus to live 
apart from all their natural interests in an alien land. Is it 
romance they have sought, or freedom? 

But of all these Englishwomen whom I have met or perhaps 
only heard of, the one who remains most vividly in my memory 
is an elderly person who lived in Asia Minor. I had arrived after a 
tedious journey at a little town from which I proposed to make 
the ascent of a celebrated mountain, and I was taken to a ram- 
bling hotel that stood at its foot. I arrived late at night and 
signed my name in the book. I went up to my room. It was cold 
and I shivered as I undressed, but in a moment there was a knock 
at the door and the dragoman came in. 

“Signora Niccolini’s compliments.’”” To my astonishment he 
handed me a hot-water bottle. I took it with grateful hands. 

“Who is Signora Niccolini?” I asked. 

“She is the proprietor of this hotel,”’ he answered. 

I sent her my thanks and he withdrew. The last thing I 
expected in a scrubby little hotel in Asia Minor kept by an old 
Italian woman was a beautiful hot-water bottle. There is 
nothing I like more, and next morning, in order to thank her in 
person, I asked if I might see the Signora Niccolini. In a moment 
she came in. She was a little stout woman, not without dignity, 
and she wore a black apron trimmed with lace and a small black 
lace cap. She stood with her hands crossed. I was astonished 


at her appearance, for she looked exactly like a housekeeper in a 
great English house. 

“Did you wish to speak to me, sir?” she asked. 

She was an Englishwoman and she had a cockney accent! 

“T wanted to thank you for the hot-water bottle,” I replied 
in some confusion. 
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“T saw by the visitors’ book that you were English, sir, and I 
always send up a ’ot-water bottle to English gentlemen.” 

“Believe me, it was very welcome.” 

“T was for many years in the service of the late Lord Ormskirk, 
sir. He always used to travel with a ’ot-water bottle. Is there 
anything else, sir?” 

“Not at the moment, thank you.” 

She gave me a polite little nod and withdrew. I wondered 
how on earth it came about that a funny old Englishwoman like 
that should be the landlady of a hotel in Asia Minor. It was 
not easy to make her acquaintance, for she knew her place, as 
she would herself have put it, and she kept me at a distance. But 
I was persistent and I induced her at last to ask me to have a 
cup of tea in her own little parlor. 

I learned that she had been lady’s maid to a certain Lady 
Ormskirk, and Signor Niccolini—for she never alluded to her 
deceased husband in any other way—had been his lordship’s 
chef. Signor Niccolini was a very handsome man and for some 
years there had been an “‘understanding”’ between them. When 
they had both saved a certain amount of money they were mar- 
ried, retired from service and looked about for a hotel. They 
had bought this one on an advertisement because Signor Niccolini 
thought he would like to see something of the world. That 
was nearly thirty years ago and Signor Niccolini had been dead 
for fifteen. His widow had never been back to England. I 
asked her if she was not homesick. 

“T don’t say as I wouldn’t like to go back on a visit, though 
I expect I’d find many changes. But my family didn’t like the 
idea of me marrying a foreigner and I ’aven’t spoken to them 
since. Of course there are many things here that are not the 
same as they are at ‘ome, but it’s surprising what you get used 
to. Iseea lot of life. I don’t know as I should care to live the 
’umdrum life they do in places like London.” 

I smiled. For what she said was strangely incongruous with 
her manner. She was a pattern of decorum. It was extraor- 
dinary that she could have lived for thirty years in this wild and 
almost barbaric country without its having touched her. Though 
I knew no Turkish and she spoke it with ease, I was convinced 
that she spoke it most incorrectly and with a cockney accent. 
I suppose she had remained the precise, prim English lady’s 
maid, knowing her place, through all these vicissitudes because 
she had no faculty of surprise. She took everything that came 
as a matter of course. She looked upon everyone who wasn’t 
English as a foreigner and therefore as someone, almost imbecile, 
for whom allowances must be made. She ruled her staff des- 
potically (for did she not know how an upper servant in a‘great 
house should exercise his authority over the under servant?) 
and everything about the hotel was clean and neat. 

“T do my best,” she said, when I congratulated her on this, 
standing, as always when she spoke to me, with her hands 
respectfully crossed. “Of course one can’t expect foreigners to 
’ave the same ideas that we ’ave, but as his lordship used to say 
to me, what we’ve got to do, Parker, he said to me, what we've 
got to do in this life is to make the best of our raw material.” 

But she kept her greatest surprise for the eve of my departure. 
“I’m glad you’re not going before you've seen my two sons. 
They’ve been away on business, but they’ve just come back. 
You'll be surprised when you see them. I've trained them with 
me own ’ands, so to speak, and when I’m gone they'll carry on 
the ’otel between them.” 

In a moment two tall, swarthy, strapping young fellows en- 
tered. Her eyes lighted up with pleasure. They took her in their 
arms and gave her resounding kisses. ‘They don’t speak 
English, sir, but they understand a little, and of course they 
sneak Turkish like natives, and Greek and Italian.” 


They had bought this hotel because Signor Niccolini thouyht he would like to see something of the world. 


I shook hands with the pair and then Signora Niccolini said 
something to them and they went away. 

“They’re handsome fellows, Signora,” I said. ‘‘You must be 
very proud of them.” 

“IT am, sir, and they’re good boys, both of them. They’ve 
never given me a moment’s trouble since they was born and 
they’re the very image of Signor Niccolini.’’ 

“‘T must say no one would think they had an English mother.” 

“I’m not exactly their mother, sir. I’ve just sent them along 
to say ’ow do you do to ’er.” 


I dare say I looked a little confused. 

“They’re the sons that Signor Niccolini ’ad by a Greek girl 
that used to work in the ’otel, and ’aving no children of me own 
I adopted them.” 

I sought for some remark to make. 

“I ’ope you don’t think that any blame attaches to Signor 
Niccolini,” she said, drawing herself up a little. “I shouldn’t 
like you to think that, sir.” She folded her hands again and 
with a mixture of pride and satisfaction added the final word: 


“Signor Niccolini was a very full-blooded man.” ‘ 
1 
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Lili's insolence won him. He knew at 
once that it indicated character. 


T WAS past eight o’clock. The mountains behind the 
station were covered with snow, which I could see faintly 
through the darkness of the winter night as I paced up and 
down the long platform waiting for the Orient express. My 

hand luggage lay ready where “wagon huit” ought to stop, with 
the pink-faced Swiss porter standing beside it, looking clean and 
neutral, There were no other travelers that night leaving 
Montreux for Paris or the sea. I hoped that the train would not 
be crowded, that I should have the compartment to myself. 

Lights glimmered through mist as if out of the sky. The cold 
breath of Switzerland came to me dropping down from the heights 
and my porter blew softly on his lifted fists. Then a hard, clear 
note—icelike it seemed in that night of winter—sounded eighteen 
times, with long pauses after notes six and twelve. The train, 
coming from Constantinople, was near. I heard its dull roar in 
the distance. Smoke, steam, lights; dusky figures of me raised 
on high and played upon by the red-yellow gleams of a furnace; 
a crying voice along the platform; two or three pale faces peeping 
out behind pulled-back blinds. The station was suddenly full of 
the spirit of travel and the lure of distant places. 

“Numéro quatorze!”’ said my porter in a throaty bass to the 
dark and drooping contréleur, who appeared in the doorway of 
“wagon huit,” on which were displayed the words “Calais- 
Constantinople.” And I mounted quickly, feeling oddly humble 
and intrusive, while the porter went away to hand in my small 
luggage through the window. With a haggard but sharp glance 
at me the contréleur accepted my long slip of paper. Then he 
muttered “Numéro quatorze!” and started down the corridor, 
followed by me. 

I found him in one of the pale blue cells, stuffy and suggestive 
of ever-traveling microbes, wearily, with an air of fatalistic 
resignation, taking in my hat-box, my dressing-case, my golf- 
clubs through the window. 

The last of Switzerland! 


The window was slammed down. The train gave a jerk. I 


met the black eyes of the contréleur, heavy with want of sleep. 
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“There’s someone in here al- 
ready?” I began. 

A horrid vision of luggage not 
mine had already afflicted my eyes, 
of an elaborate dressing-case, croc-_ 
odile perhaps, silver-mounted and 
emblazoned certainly, of a “hold- 
all” with protruding gold-headed 
cane and umbrella, of a mystery 
that looked to me like a shrouded 
guitar. La Garcgonne lay open 
on the end of the seat near the 
window. 

“Oui, Monsieur!” Down came 
the golf-clubs on the rack. 

suppose it’s impossible 
to——” Bang went my dressing-case upside down into the far 
corner. “Couldn't you manage to give me a compartment 

“C'est complet, Monsieur.” 

“But sometimes it can be managed——” 

“We are full, Monsieur.” 

The heat was intense. The emblazoned dressing-case glittered 
hotly in the electric light. Surely some vague and exotic per- 
fume lingered on the microbe-laden air. Obstinacy rose in me. 
I lowered my voice. 

“Tf you can put me into a compartment by myself I’ll give you 
twenty francs, Swiss francs.” 

“Monsieur, I have told you we are full. I can do nothing. 
Your ticket, please!” 

I gave it, feeling snubbed. 

“T regret, Monsieur, that I cannot make full compartments 
empty at will. If I could I could earn plenty money.” 

For a moment I felt inclined to resent this sarcastic pleasantry. 
But how? The man was obviously in the right. 

“Anyhow, I hope fourteen is the lower berth?” 

“No, Monsieur, the upper. The lower berth is thirteen.” 

I believe I said something short and to the point. The con- 
tréleur, who was not in the passage, may or may not have heard 
it. Anyhow he turned, gave me, I thought, a rather odd look, 
and then said: 

“When the other gentleman returns from the restaurant car it 
might be possible to arrange an exchange of berths.” 

“Not likely!” I said. ‘You can scarcely suppose it probable 
that anyone who has secured the lower berth will be unselfish 
enough to climb up a ladder in order to spend the night just under 
the ceiling in this stifling atmosphere, and all for a perfect 
stranger!” 

“The lower berth is number thirteen, Monsieur,” retorted the 
contréleur. He put up his dingy fists, rubbed his eyes with 
them like a baby and disappeared. 

Number thirteen! To be sure there were absurd people who 
were childish enough to be afraid of that number. But by this 
time I was convinced that my luck was entirely out, and I had 
litle hope that my fellow traveler, whoever he was, would be 
of that superstitious company. 

I glanced at the glittering dressing-case, at the gald-topped 
cane and umbrella, at La Garconne. With distended nostrils 
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I drew in a breath of the tainted air. 
Surely there was a lingering scent onit! | 
Amber—was it? Attar of roses? Jasmine? 
He was certainly not an Englishman. I 
twisted my nose. Perhaps I was in fora 
Levantine! 

I sat down and waited for what wasto 
befall me. | 


It was just after we had left Lausanne 
and were rushing towards the frontier 
that I saw a rather tall and strikingly thin 
figure in a dark gray suit and lighter gray 
hat with a black band round it, pass by my doorway in the 
corridor. As it passed a small head turned and a pair of large, 
light gray eyes glanced in. I received an impression of pallor, 
emaciation, intelligence and—somehow—of anxiety. 

No doubt someone who was going to sleep in one of the 
neighboring compartments. 

We were hardly out of the tunnel when the tall thin figure 
in gray reappeared and with a very intelligent glance at me, and 
a vague though polite salute, stepped in, passed me and picking 
up La Gargonne sat down in the corner by the window. At the 
end of the carriage there was a folding table which was up. The 
newcomer laid his book down on it, shut the book, sighed, used a 
toothpick, sighed again, glanced sideways at me, lighted a cigaret 
with a gold tip, turned slightly in my direction, crossed his 
long thin legs, slightly wagged his left foot. I noticed that this 
foot was encased in a very narrow and very smart varnished shoe 
protected by a fawn-colored spat with white buttons. 

A further impression, gathered without undue staring, 
amounted to this: soft collar of pale blue silk, deep blue silk tie 
holding embedded a pin gleaming with dark blue fires—surely a 
black opal—blue silk handkerchief peeping from outside pocket, 
clever, long hands with rings on them. Net impression—but I 
hadn’t arrived at that yet. 

And then he spoke. He said something in excellent French 
about the weather in Switzerland, speaking in an oddly light, 
bodiless voice which it seemed to me accorded with his large, 
wondering, light gray eyes. I was able to give him the latest Swiss 
weather information; and as I did so to take further stock of him. 

He had, as I said, a head that was notably small and that yet 
looked very intelligent. It was covered with thick, glossy dark 
hair; rather too glossy, I thought. His face was clear white and 
too thin; with a prominent aquiline nose, knifelike but not 
Jewish, above a mouth large and slightly drooping at the corners. 
Hovering about the face there was nearly always a slight smile 
that suggested to me a pale light playing over his features, 
drifting across his gray eyes, lingering at the corners of his almost 
white lips. In this smile there seemed to be both a faint amuse- 
ment and a faint sadness. 

The fellow was young undoubtedly, well under thirty, young 
but ravaged, whether by ill health or too much dissipation I 
couldn’t tell. When I looked at his eyes, however, I knew I 
was looking at neurasthenia. And oddly enough just as I was 
realizing this he told me that he knew Switzerland well, as 
he had once spent several months in a clinic on the 
mountain above Territet. He mentioned the name of the 
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Lik began to see the world 
in a man—a angerous 
symptom in a woman. 


establishment, which I knew, and added: “I was in for 
neurasthenia.” 

I expressed a polite hope that he had been cured. 

“Oh no!” The perpetual smile became slightly more definite. 
“Neurasthenia is incurable, in my opinion. It hangs on to one’s 
temperament and can’t.be dislodged, as a disease in the body may 
be sometimes. Perhaps one oughtn’t to wish to get rid of it.” 

“Why not?” 

“A great doctor in Paris told me that every man who has ever 
achieved really big things in the realm of literature or art has 
been a neurotic. Goethe, Schopenhauer, Rousseau, Wagner, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Nietzsche, Tolstoy, Musset, Verlaine and 
ad infinitum—all neurotics!”” He glanced rather satirically at 
my golf-clubs. ‘‘You have probably never stayed in a clinic?” 

I acknowledged this lack in my education. 

“It’s very amusing. Up there at Glion I met neurotics of all 
nations—French, Germans, Russians, Dutch, Italians, Brazilians, 
all kinds. And the women! Ina clinic, if one is well enough, as I 
was, to go downstairs and out, to play cards, to sit on the terrace, 
to eat in the public room, one has an almost unique chance to 
study women. Women with their screws a little, or very, loose, 
you understand.” 

He shook his small, glossy head sideways and broke into a thin 
laugh that sounded vicious. 

“The doctor who is at the head of a big clinic like the one I was 
in knows more about women by far than any French novelist.” 
He flicked La Garconne with a long white forefinger as he spoke. 
“Much more about them.” 

“Not very pleasant knowledge, perhaps!” I ventured. 

“Who cares whether knowledge is pleasant or unpleasant? It 
is always knowledge. And that is what we are made for.” 

The contréleur appeared in the doorway, half-way through an 
enormous yawn, and inquired whether we should like the beds 
to be made. 

My man looked at a tiny gold watch with anenameled back. “I 
neversleepmuch beforetwo,” he remarked. “And you, Monsieur?” 

“Any time you like!” I said. 

“We'll ring when we're ready.” 

“Bien, Monsieur.” 
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Another yawn was just breaking, like a wave, as he retired. 


The Sleeping-Car 


He looked startled, disconcerted, and his wide eyes seemed to 


“Poor fellow!” I said. ‘I suppose he’s come all the way from grow wider. 


Constantinople.” 

“Well, I’ve come all the way from Athens.”’ 

“Tn this carriage?” 

“No; I had to change—does it matter where? My coach got 
on fire. These fellows, these contréleurs, make heaps of money. 
They get tips for all sorts of reasons.” 

I remembered my attempt, frustrated, to enrich the poor chap. 

“You had a try?” he 


“Have you ever had such an experience on a journey before?” 

“Any contretemps on a journey before?” 

“No.” 

I believe I smiled, perhaps satirically. I know I was feeling 


satirical and the least bit mischievous. 


“T understood you to say you weren’t superstitious!” he said, 


added. 

I was startled. The light 
gray eyes were smiling and 
fixed upon me. I couldn’t 
help smiling too. 

“And I had the same sort 
of try! But no luck. Excuse 
me, are you superstitious?” 

“Not in the least,” I ans- 
wered truthfully. 

“T was afraid of being shut 
in with a superstitious man 
like myself, and so—we are 
sitting on number thirteen.” 

“T know.” 

“My bed—presently.” 

“Yes; the contréleur told 
me so.” 

“Unless——”’ he paused. 
I said nothing. “I put him 
up to a little preparation. 
He tells me that—he seems 
to think” 

He paused again as if 
waiting for me to speak. 
And again, as when he had 
passed in the corridor, I had 
an odd impression of anxiety. 

“Tf you object to sleeping 
in number thirteen I shall be 
very much obliged to you,” 
Isaid. “I abhor the ceiling, 
and the heat in these car- 
riages always seems to me 
to ascend and thicken up 
there.” 

The relief his face showed 
was amusing. “Heat! That 
is nothing. I like heat. In 
number fourteen I shall 
sleep. No sleep for me in 
number thirteen.” 

I looked at his beautiful 
necktie. 

“It seems very odd to me, 
if you’ll forgive me for say- 
ing so, that being so super- 
stitious you venture to wear 
—surely that is a_ black 
opal?” 

“It is—a beauty. But 
didn’t you know that black 
opals are lucky?” 

“T always understood that 
all opals were unlucky.” 

“No, no. Only ordinary 
opals, white opals, whatever 
you like to call them. Black opals are the luckiest of all jewels. 
Oh, I assure you!”” He seemed preposterously eager to convince 
me. “I used to think as youdo. But a friend of mine, one of the 
luckiest men living, told me that I was in error. After he began 
to carry about a black opal with him he had nothing but good 
fortune. But a catastrophe happened. He lost it. For three 
months he was without it. Bad luck, awful luck, all the time! 
Then it was restored to him. Immediately all his luck came back. 
He gave me this only last week in Athens. I wear it now for the 
first time.” 

After a moment I said: ‘You mean that during this journey 
you are wearing that opal for the first time?” 

“Ves! Exactly! Why not? Yes!” 

“And your carriage from Athens got on fire and you had to 
change into this one?” 
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Somehow my man—there must have been surely some occult attraction—had 


with rather sharp irritation. 

“T’m not.” 

“And yet you talk like this!” 

“Only pour passer le temps, I assure you. Judge me by the 
fact. I will sleep tonight, and sleep well, in number thirteen and 
give up number fourteen to you.” 

“That’s very good of you. Merci! Merci!” 

He put up his long delicate hand to the black opal and fingered 
it, and while he did so his forehead became corrugated and his 
strange eyes had an inward look, as if they were searching for 
something inside him. Then abruptly he got up and pressed the 
electric bell. 

“T must have something to drink,” he said. 

It struck me just then that he had probably had a 
good deal to drink already in the restaurant car. Not that 
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he was drunk or even at all obviously affected by drink. 
But there was acertain something, an odd_ irresponsibility 
in his manner, a wavering expression in his eyes, which 
suggested that he wasn’t quite normal. True, he had 
obligingly informed me that he was a neurotic. But even that 
fact wouldn’t perhaps quite account for the impression he now 
gave me. 

The contréleur appeared. 

“We want something to drink.” 


To me: “What will you 


alive, as some nervously constituted people become at night, 
still confided in me. For it had longago come to that, to confidence, 
intimate revelations. They had begun with the whisky and soda. 

‘My father was a Roumanian, my mother a Greek. I’ve got 
two Balkan strains in me. I was brought up in Paris.” 

A fairly bad beginning my English mind had thought it. But 
there had been worse to come, with more whisky and less soda. 
The man, it seemed—whether because he was a naturally voluble 
creature pricked by a need for talking or whether because he, 
like certain others I have 
met, considered that a total 
stranger, met for a night and 
to be thrown off forever on 
the morrow, was the only 
perfect receptacle—was 
driven to empty his neu- 
rasthenia into me. He did it 
with an amazing amplitude 
of detail, an amazing lack of 
reticence. 

At one o’clock we were 
again in the clinic above 
Territet looking out over 
Lac Léman’s end and the 
Dent du Midi. We had been 
there before. Indeed we had 
started there. But we had 
made excursions to Paris, 
to Rome, to Athens, to 
Bucharest, and in all these 
cities the life had been dis- 
ordered, complicated, the 
vexed and tormented life of 
the young man with quick 
brains, weak nerves, too 
much spare time, too much 
money to spend, few con- 
victions, no anchor of faith 
to hold him, and the cyni- 
cism that is untempered by 
philosophy, its glare never 
softened by the shadows of 
sentiment. 

We were back in the clinic 
and he was telling me about 
a woman there—one of the 
women with their screws 
more or less loose—who 
wouldn’t let go. According 
to his gospel of life that was 
the supreme fault in a wom- 
an, obstinacy, the not choos- 
ing to let go when the man 
had had enough of her. 
He found no words severe 
enough for the ‘“clinger.” 
He coined that English word 
for the type. He knew Eng- 
lish. He seemed to know 
most languages. 

She, the woman of the 
clinic, was a Pole and was 
already in the establishment 
when he arrived there. I 


almost immediately drifted into Lili's orbit—this Polish girl with the moonbeam eyes. 


have?” In the end, after a little argument, I agreed to a whisky 
and soda. “But no pouring out!” he said. “Bring the whisky 
bottle. We'll help ourselves.” 


It was one o’clock in the night. The frontier had long since 
been passed and the Orient express was rushing through the snow- 
fields of France.’ It was heavy weather that night. Now and 
then, when the train drew up at a station, we could hear the voice 
of a blizzard wailing over the hidden country upon which, mile 
after mile, the snow was falling. And always, despite the roar of 
the train, despite the faintly scented heat of the compartment, 
I was conscious of the bitter white winter in the blackness out- 
side just beyond the thick glass of the window. 

One o’clock! Long ago the beds in the other compartments had 
been made up. But my Roumanian-Greek friend, almost terribly 


had met very few Poles. 
But I had been struck by 
the cleverness, self-posses- 
sion and audacity of those I had come across. His description 
of this woman, or girl if you like—she was, he said, twenty-three 
—matched with those impressions of mine. By description I 
mean his description of her character, what Americans call 
‘“make-up.”’ As to her person he did not content himself with 
words, but with almost startling vitality, a nervous abruptness 
apparently very characteristic of him, sprang up and dragged the 
magnificent dressing-case from its lair in the rack, swung it 
down to the folding table, forced the two clasps to right and left 
and thrust up the lid. 

It was attar of roses! A gush of that Eastern perfume—it 
always seems to me to belong to the East—made our pale blue 
cell more difficult to breathe in. But by then I was resigned to 
any fate and oddly enough was beginning to have a liking for my 
companion. Immersed in his confidences my humanity could 
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not repudiate him entirely. And his nervous vitality interested 
me, morbid though it was. 

“Voila!” 

He had turned over a gray silk dressing-gown and a pair of pale 
yellow pajamas and produced a large packet of cabinet photo- 
graphs fastened together by an elastic band. They were all 
photographs of women and girls. He looked at them and 
frowned. 

“Here she is!”’ 

His finger and thumb went out to a photograph and gave it to 
me. As I took it, outside in the snow the engine uttered a pro- 
longed shriek, like a cry of anguish that was violent, and the 
train suddenly slowed up and stopped with a jerk. The shriek 
was repeated three or four times. Then came a silence in which I 
heard a loud and regular snore from a neighboring compartment. 

“Ts it a station?” I asked. 

He pulled aside the blind and pressed his face to the window. 

“No. I see only snow and blackness. Horrible!’’ He shook 
his thin shoulders and let the blind go. “Do you like her?” 

He was looking intently at me. 

“She is very good-looking. What curious eyes—like moon- 
beams!” 

“They were. But can’t you see the obstinacy in them?” 

“Yes. Her hair reminds me of Sarah Bernhardt’s some 
twenty years ago. How terribly thin she is!’”’ 

“‘Her health was all to pieces, and is still.” 

“She’s alive?” 

“Of course! Why not?” 

I asked myself that question, startled, as he seemed to be just 
then. The fact was that while I had looked at the photograph 
death had seemed to be with me. It was—how shall I put it?— 
as if for a moment I had smelled death. I gave the photograph 
back. 

“She’s in Paris,” I heard him say. 

“Oh!” 

“T shan’t see her again. I’ve done with her. But a friend of 
mine, a Roumanian—he’s an attaché in Paris just now—often 
sees her. I rather fancy”—his wavering smile became more 
definite—‘the wants to take my place. He’s very much her little 
dog, I think. He will meet me at the station tomorrow morning. 
I’ve got to have a word with nim about Lili.” 

He stared at the photograph, then suddenly flung it down, 
slipped the elastic band over the heap and hid it under the 
dressing-gown and pajamas. 

“I’m not staying in Paris. I’m going on to London. Just 
imagine, owing to that gir] I’m debarred from Paris!” he said 
with profound self-pity. 

The train gave a violent jerk, jangled, seemed to heave. Again 
I heard the shriek. We were moving, gathering speed. The 
smell of death had gone from me. 

“And Paris is the only place I really care about.” 

“Surely Paris is wide enough.” 

“For her and me to be in without interfering with one another? 
You don’t know Lili. But I’m going to get her out. Tomorrow 
morning—we’ll see.” 

He evidently had some plan of which he had already spoken, 
or of which he was about to speak, to his Roumanian friend. 
What it was, however, I never knew. 

“She doesn’t know I’m passing through. She believes me to 
be in Athens. If she knew!” 

His smile-flickered out and instantly he looked older and very 
different, almost like another man, a man haunted by anxiety and 
tremendously preoccupied. 

“But Antoine won’t tell her. He is far too jealous of me now!” 

“As you're telling me this, may I say something?” 

“Yes, yes, of course. Do! Yes?” 

“Tf this friend of yours is so fond of this lady and lives in Paris, 
surely he won’t fall in with any plan which might involve her 
leaving Paris.” 

“Oh, I'll make him! I know how!” He snapped his long teeth 
together. ‘‘Besides,”’ he added, ‘he’s sure to be transferred 
almost directly. I’ve reason to know that, and he knows it too.” 

I said nothing. I was beginning to feel rather tired. 

“But I haven’t told you > he exclaimed, with Greek 
vivacity. 


And then we were back again in the clinic. 

A strange place! He had the art to make me feel it. I had 
once visited someone in it. But I hadn’t realized the place then. 
He made me realize it, and her whom he called Lili in it. 

Through him the marvelous cleanliness of it became a tragic 
bareness, like the bareness of a skeleton bleached white by sun 
and wind. And moving in this bareness the very patients seemed 
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bare, cleaned out, swept, garnished, stripped of their upholstery, 
revealed. All of them ill, nearly all of them morbid, some hoping 
for better things, some not, none of them resigned, none of them 
contented. I could see them, of mingled nations, fidgeting about 
in the bareness, wandering about in it with lack-luster or fever- 
ishly critical and observant eyes, giving out the nakedness of their 
natures in it, poor wretches, because they had nothing else to do. 

Somehow my man—there must have been surely some occult 
attraction—had almost immediately drifted into her orbit, the 
orbit of this Polish girl with the moonbeam eyes and the ill hands 
that wouldn’t let go. He hadn’t been put beside her at meals. 
There had been apparently no conspiracy of fate to force them 
together. They must have made their own conspiracy. Or was 
it entirely hers? I doubted that, doubt it still. For he was, I 
think, by nature a pursuer, but one who soon wearied when he 
had caught up his prey. And she must have been the last 
woman to run away. And so, I suppose, they came together 
without any preceding futilities in the midst of the bareness, and 
with a rapidity not at all marvelous in such a place—isn’t being 
in a clinic something like being on shipboard, with a difference?— 
they came to know each other very well. 

She was from Warsaw, he from Athens. A somewhat similar 
form of illness cooped them up together in Switzerland, when the 
woods round the house of balconies were radiant with autumn; 
and down below, far down in Territet by the lake edge, healthy 
people were still playing in tennis tournaments under the sky. 

He told me how they rushed into intimacy. She was there 
quite alone, had already been there for over two months when he 
arrived, and had succeeded in making herself universally dis- 
liked by the other patients. This dislike had pleased her, he told 
me. She was full of contempt for those whom she described as 
“the ordinary people who cumber the earth’ and enjoyed being 
hated by those who didn’t interest her. There are such people. 
I have met several of them. They have a morbid taste for being 
hated, seem to feed on hatred as others, more normal, feed upon 
love. 

He noticed at once that she was more or less of a pariah in the 
big, shiningly clean, house, and that most of the inmates were 
afraid of her. This, the fact that she was a pariah, and her very 
obvious defiance of such public opinion as there was up there, 
had drawn him to her. Her insolence won him, he said. He 
knew at once that it indicated character, that it was backed up by 
a keen and alert intelligence. 

On the very first day after his arrival they talked together like 
intimates. At the end of the first week they were inseparable. 
Why not? he said. Why wait and linger and play about and pre- 
tend in such a house of dull illness and imminent dissolution? 
A clinic writes the shortness of time in italics. Even those who 
are not doomed cannot easily get rid of thoughts of death there. 
So they try to live quickly. 

From what I was told I have little doubt that while my man 
was in the clinic he was in love with Lili. Being in love with her 
was “‘something to do’’—his own cynical expression. And so he 
did it. Both of them were able to walk. They were even en- 
couraged to go out as much as possible, although they were for- 


bidden of course to take any hard exercise, to walk very far or to- 


climb. Every day they walked out together, to Glion, towards 
Les Avants, in the woods which surround the clinic. “I used to 
play to her on the guitar under the autumn leaves!” he said, with 
a gesture to the odd looking piece of luggage I had observed 
when I entered the train. Often, too, they took the funicular 
railway, descended to Territet, strolled by the lake, visited the 
tea shops of Montreux, gambled at boule in the kursaal. 

The hostility which the Polish girl had aroused among the 
patients of Doctor Mossey was intensified by the arrival of a 
young man who immediately ranged himself on her side, showed 
plainly that he thought her the only person in the house worth 
talking to and took her word for the absurdity and dullness of all 
those who disliked her. After his arrival the general dislike and 
fear of Lili became more marked and he was included in it, 
apparently to his great amusement and satisfaction. 

He sketched for me in biting words the chief personalities of 
the clinic. He made of them as it were an ugly frame in which 
Lili and he were enclosed. I saw these two surrounded by rickety, 
pallid and exasperated people of various countries, carrying on 
their love affair with cynical frankness in the midst of an enemy’s 
camp. 

Eventually they were absolutely hated. ‘Great fun—that!” 
he remarked to me with a shake of his glossy little head and a 
thin satisfied Jaugh. “She enjoyed it as much as I did.” 

But this hatred made for their isolation, and it appeared that 
in this isolation, fringed around by growing enmity, Lili began to 
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“Lili forced me to take her to Paris. 


see the world in a man, in my man. And that contraction of 
vision is a dangerous symptom in a woman. When a woman con- 
centrates too often a personal liberty withers and dies. Lili 
began to concentrate, and it seemed that her power in that 
respect was simply terrific. He very soon realized that and was 
quite intelligent enough to realize, too, what such concentration 
might easily cost him under certain circumstances, but was not 
seriously disturbed by it because, as he said to me, “It was after 
all only a clinic association and must come to an end when one of 
us left the clinic.” 

And it soon seemed certain that he would be the one to do that 
first. The special treatment of Doctor Mossey began to take effect 
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To be with a woman whom one hates in Paris!"’ 


upon him though Lili was slow to respond to it. Perhaps— 
probably—she was much more ill than he was. Anyhow, though 
according to him neurasthenia was incurable, his physical condi- 
tion rapidly improved. 

“Lili hated that!” he informed me. 

With the appalling swiftness of a woman in loveshenodoubt saw 
in that improvement—the end. To him it was the love of a clinic, 
to her—unless his masculine egotism exaggerated, anda subsequent 
event convinced me of the contrary—it was the love of a life. 


It was near two o’clock in the night when we were in the last 
part of his narrative. By that time I was (Continued on page 167) 
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The Story So Far: 
N& Edward Eaton had been born into the world an honest, 


straightforward baby. But his mother was a dominating 

woman with a face like a horse; you either did what she 
wanted you to in everything or suffered various ingenious and 
terrible consequences. So Edward—and for that matter the 
whole family—early learned the arts of lying and hypocrisy in 
order to keep the peace. 

Not with their father, though; he was a gentle, charming and 
gallant soul, minister of Bartow-on-the-Sound, near New York, 
and he did his best to help his boys work out their own destinies. 
For instance, when John Eaton ran away from home it was Mr. 
Eaton who secretly helped him join the navy, and Mr. Eaton who 
was enormously pleased when John turned out a fine, strapping 
mate in the merchant marine. And it was Mr. Eaton who 
abetted Mark when he ran away in his turn, to be a farmer. 

He did not help James; James was a toady and mother’s 
favorite, the only natural hypocrite in the family. Nor did he 
have to help the girls, Ruth and Sarah. Ruth married Bruce 
Armitage.a rich neighbor,and promptly forced him to take up law, 
a peaicenion he hated. Sarah, Mrs. Eaton had yet to marry off. 


As for Edward—he, in his mother’s plans, was to be a minister. 
Edward acquiesced; what else was there to do? But underneath, 
he nursed along a quite remarkable talent for drawing. In fact 
he was able to do it with his mother’s approval by drawing 
nothing but saints and angels and martyrs. His father thought 
Edward’s drawings showed positive genius. 

A lot of Edward’s early pictures were of Alice Ruggles, an 
exquisite wisp of girlhood whose father was by way of being a 
freethinker. Mrs. Eaton called him an atheist and Edward had 
been expressly forbidden to see ‘that hussy’’ Alice; but just the 
same he went to the Ruggleses’ on every possible occasion. He 
loved to talk by the hour with that cultured, kindly, independent 
person, Alice’s father. He loved to draw Alice in every possible 
pose. She seemed more wonderful to him each time. 

Edward was very fond, too, of his brother John. On his first 
trip home John promised the boy he would help him to be an 
artist some day if he wanted. On this trip, too, John got married 
—but not for love. 

He found that James had gotten the Jackson girl into trouble; 
and when James promised to marry her and then sneaked away 
John thought it was up to him to preserve the family name 
from a disgrace. So he married the Jackson girl himself. 
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With Sarah, Mrs. Eaton went \ 
away to the White Mountains 
one vacation. Edward wanted to go because Alice was some- 
where in those mountains too, but he couldn’t. Anyway, he and 
his father had a delightfully quiet time at home and many a good 
heart-to-heart talk together. 

One night Edward heard James come in late. He was drunk 
and very sick. But at the breakfast table he seemed sober enough 
and ate with a good appetite. 


BOUT noon that day Sarah and Dear Mother arrived. 

They were in a highly satisfied and triumphant mood. 

They had found relief from their hay fever. Dear 

Mother had met the Ruggles family face to face in a 

hotel lobby—the first hotel they had gone to—and routed them. 

She had told the manager of the hotel that he was harboring 

atheists, and that either the atheists must go or she must. The 

manager explained that in the laws governing the expulsion of 

guests from hotels there was no mention of atheism and that 

therefore much as he would always hope to oblige Mrs. Eaton 
there was nothing that he could do. 
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“Mother wouldn't have let 
me come,” said Edward, “if 
it hadn't been that there's so 
many churches in Brooklyn.” 


Illustrations by M. L. Bower 


Mrs. Eaton and her daughter had therefore driven a dozen 
miles to a different hotel, and it was the luckiest thing in the 
world that they had done so. The hotel containing the Ruggleses 
had caught fire—probably a divine hint of what the future held 
in store for them—and though the fire had been promptly 
subdued, there had been a panic and several guests had been 
hurt. 

But the good luck was not so much in escaping this calamity. 
At the Jefferson—the hotel to which they had moved—they 
had met a Mr. Chumleigh, not a young man, my dear, but a 
lawyer and well-to-do, who had taken a great fancy to Sarah. 
They had taken many of the easier mountain walks together, 
played cribbage, and discovered that they had much in com- 
mon. Both were sufferers in winter from chilblains and in 
summer from hay fever. Dear Mother was inclined to believe 
that the dear people had reached an understanding. It had 
been pretty to see how Mr. Chumleigh, by no means a callow 
youth, my dear, had jumped to do Sarah’s bidding. 

But she would not talk about Mr. Chumleigh too much or 
praise him too much. She, or rather Sarah, had invited him 
for the following week-end and they would be better able to 
judge for themselves. 
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40 Keeping the Peace 


In spite of Dear Mother’s assertion that she would not talk 
about Mr. Chumleigh too much or praise him too much, she 
was not able to prevent herself from doing a good deal of both. 
And by the time he had arrived to spend ‘the week-end, she had 
pictured him, for the benefit of Mr. Eaton, James and Edward, 
somewhat as follows: 

He was straight as an Indian and very broad-shouldered. 
In spite of the fact that he was no longer a callow youth, there 
wasn’t a gray hair on his head. He had the alert, springy walk 
of a young man. His head was really the extraordinary thing 
about him. She had never seen a more intellectual forehead. 
And as for his dress, fastidiousness and taste could go no further. 

Well, Mr. Chumleigh arrived bag and baggage, and Edward, 
who watched the arrival from his bedroom window—the bed- 
room that had been Mark’s when he was preparing for the 
church—perceived at once that Dear Mother had spoken nothing 
but the truth. But she hadn’t spoken the whole truth. 

It was true that Mr. Chumleigh was straight as an Indian, 
but then he couldn’t have been more than five feet high. His 
shoulders did have the appearance of being extraordinarily 
broad, but then they were as square as the end of a match-box 
and his head seemed to be placed directly upon them without 
the interposition of any neck at all. A dapper straw hat being 
removed disclosed the fact that whereas Mr. Chumleigh did 
not seem to have any gray hair, this was because such hair as 
had remained upon his head had been dyed a dead black. If 
height, breadth and the bulge of a Canada melon denoted intel- 
lect, then you might truthfully have said that he had an intel- 
lectual forehead. He wore a bushy little pair of curly black 
side whiskers, and the shaven areas of his face were a strong 
purple. His nose was lumpy and his smile disclosed a brilliant 
set of teeth, many of which were obviously too good to be true. 
The springy, youthful walk turned out to be a dipping motion, 
achieved by rising high on his toes at the end of each step. 
And as for his clothes—well, if it was true that fastidiousness 
and taste could go no further, it seemed to Edward that they 
had gone much too far. But Edward was prejudiced. He 
had always hated spats. 

But Sarah and Mrs. Eaton were as proud of their little cater- 
pillar as if it had been a real man, and on close acquaintance he 
turned out to be an unhappy, vulgar, kindly soul who would 
make Sarah an excellent husband if only she would take the 
trouble to make him an excellent wife. He called her either 
“My Lady” or “Princess,” and it was amusing to observe the 
airs which she gave herself. 

There was one thing about Mr. Chumleigh which Edward 
could not understand. Why had Mr. Chumleigh fallen in love 
with sister Sarah? The truth was that Mr. Chumleigh had 
had so little to do with women in the course of his life that 
he glorified them as a special and noble race apart. His mother 
had died when he was a little boy. His youth had been spent 
in a desperate struggle to complete his education and to advance 
his fortunes. Such love affairs as he had experienced had been 
entirely in his imagination. The face of some lovely female 
seen on a street-car would haunt him for days. He would im- 
agine their meeting; the mutual attraction; the courtship; the 
presents which he gave her, and how she received them. His 
feeling for her was always that of a slave for a superior being. 
He was a Sir Walter to fling his best coat across the mud puddle 
for her to step on. In these marriages which took place solely 
in the imagination the little man had been a regular Turk. But 
it is doubtful if he had ever held a real live woman’s hand. If 
any of a thousand women had encouraged Mr. Chumleigh 
he would have straightway fallen in love and been that woman’s 
slave for life. 

How a man so timid should have scraped acquaintance with a 
young woman so carefully brought up and hedged about by a 
watchful mother eye may seem mysterious. But one must 
remember that for a long time Sarah had been worrying about 
men, and had firmly determined to capture one before her years 
were too many and it should be too late. 

Yet from the many men stopping at the Jefferson Hotel she 
had not especially singled out Mr. Chumleigh. Any man would 
have done, for she felt a perfect competence to take any man 
and make what she pleased of him. So what does Sarah do? 
She takes a long mountain drive with Dear Mother, and when 
they have returned to the hotel, and are crossing the veranda on 
their way to the big front door, she drops a glove. 

She does not appear to notice that she has dropped it. It lies 
limp and abandoned upon the veranda floor while Sarah makes 
a great show of mothering her Dear Mother and watching over 
each precious footstep. But her ears are astrain for the sound 


of masculine steps. Isn’t there a single “gentleman” upon th 
hotel veranda? She doesn’t propose to lose that glove, but at 
the thought that she may have to turn back and pick it up her- 
self, she rages. 

Then suddenly there is a welcome sound of footsteps. One 
shoe has a faint squeak. But Sarah does not bat an eyelid. 
She has opened the big front door and is mothering Dear Mothe- 
through. The footsteps are pursuing them. Half-way to the 
desk, a voice is heard in their immediate rear. 

“T beg your pardon, madam.” 

Mrs. Eaton and her daughter turn superbly. It is to Mrs. 
Eaton that Mr. Chumleigh has addressed himself and it is to 
that noble female that he is offering the glove. He holds it 
tenderly extended as if it were a wounded bird. 

“T beg your pardon, madam,”’ he repeats, ‘‘but I think you 
let this glove fall.” 

Has Dear Mother a latent sense of comedy? She lifts her 
two hands, shows that there is a glove upon each, smiles be- 
nignly and says ‘“‘Perhaps it is my daughter’s.”’ 

There is presently no doubt that it is. Sarah looks to see if 
she has lost a glove. finds that she has and exclaims: “How very 
courteous of you and how very stupid of me. Thank you.” 

It is almost impossible for Sarah to take the glove from Mr. 
Chumleigh’s hand without touching the hand itself. Sarah does 
not attempt the impossible. The ball of her soft forefinger 
touches the side of Mr. Chumleigh’s thumb ever so slightly. 
Meanwhile and during a mere moment of time her really fine 
eyes have searched into the depths of his. 

She seems to him all that a woman should seem—gracious, 
beautiful, condescending. ‘I am very happy,” he says, “ 
have been the means of rendering you this very slight service.” 

“The service,” says Sarah, “is not so slight as you might 
think. I have a particular sentiment about these particular 
gloves.”” Mr. Chumleigh’s heart sinks. He scents a romance 
in which he is not involved. But Sarah puts him out of his 
misery and at one and the same time shows him the kind of 
tender, loving daughter she is. ‘My darling father,” she says, 
“gave them to me.” 

It was thus that Mr. Chumleigh swallowed Sarah’s bait. 
In a day or so she gave her line a tug and felt confident that she 
had hooked him. 


In the excitement of Dear Mother and Sister Sarah over Mr. 
Chumleigh, Edward’s career was temporarily lost sight of by 
everybody except himself. He lived for John’s return. It might 
be any day now. And when the morning paper was delivered, 
as sometimes happened, he tried to be the first at it in order to 
see if there was any word of John’s ship, the Aurora, in the 
shipping news. 

Wher at last the Aurora docked in Brooklyn and soon after a 
telegram came from John to say that he could not come home 
for another two days, Edward’s patience snapped like an over- 
tightened string. Couldn’t he go to Brooklyn to meet John and 
bring him home? No member of the family had ever so much 
as set foot on the deck of John’s ship. It would be such an 
interesting experience. And it would cost only the fare to New 
York and two rides at five cents apiece on the Third Avenue 
elevated. 

But Dear Mother’s hay fever had returned and so had Sarah’s. 
The novelty and excitement of Sarah’s engagement to Mr. 
Chumleigh had worn off a little, and the notion of even a small 
sum of money being spent on an unnecessary trip to Brooklyn 
was vetoed. 

“Tt is going to take the most careful management to give vour 
dear sister a pretty wedding,” said Dear Mother, “and we must 
all of us put a check upon our extrav..gance.”’ 

“But there’d be no harm in my going if it didn’t cost any- 
thing, would there?” asked Edward. And Dear Mother, feeling 
that she was on safe ground and committing herself to nothing, 
said that there would be none. She even said that it was sweet 
of Edward to be so eager to grect his brother, and that she was 
sorry that the trip could not be afforded. 

“Well then,” said Edward joyously, for he felt that Dear 
Mother had gone too far to withdraw, “I'll go and it won’t cost 
anything. And John won’t mind paying my way back.” 

“You'll go and it won’t cost anything!” exclaimed Dear 
Mother. ‘How will you go?” 

“Til walk.” 

Here Sarah, whose nose was running unpleasantly, snified 
in with a disagreeable, “Silly, you don’t know the way.” 

Edward’s adventure hung in the balance. He realized that 
he must be cunning as the serpent or receive an immediate 
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Alice was just the least little bit cool about Edward's haste to convert himself into a famous artist. 


and peremptory order to stay at home. So he said: “It isn’t 
altogether John and the Aurora that I want to see. I’ve never 
seen Brooklyn. It’s the city of churches. From the Bridge 
Bes can see all the steeples—hundreds and hundreds of 
them. 

The miserable hypocrite spoke in a voice that had a touch of 
awe in it, and Mrs. Eaton very promptly gave her consent to the 
expedition. 


“The walk won’t hurt the boy,” she said, “and it will be an 
inspiration to him to visit such a wonderful center of religion.” 
Edward did not wait to have this permission recalled. He 
kissed his Dear Mother, dashed into the hall for his hat and left 


by the back door. In so doing he paused in the pantry to 
make a modest little package of bread crusts and chocolate. 

Ten minutes later he was walking the ties between Bartow and 
Baychester. Half of the distance was a low trestle over salt 
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water, and you had to watch 
your step. But it wouldn’t have 
mattered much to Edward if he 
had slipped and fallen through, 
for like all the young people 
brought up around Pelham Bay 
he could swim like an eel. 

It was noon when he reached 
the Harlem River and crossed 
by the old Third Avenue bridge. 
It was a hot noon too, and it 
was pleasant to find how very 
much Third Avenue was cooled 
by the shadows of the elevated 
railroad. 

A’ block is a block, and there 
were some hundred _ thirty 
numbered blocks ahead of him, 
something over six miles of 
hard pavement. Beyond that 
the streets had names, he knew 
that much, but he could only 
guess how many such streets 
there were, and how many long 
hard miles separated him from 
the famous Brooklyn Bridge. 

When at last he came to the 
Brooklyn Bridge it was after 
three o’clock and he had been 
walking steadily since break- 
fast. He was tired now and a 
little lame. But when he had 
walked well out on the Bridge, 
and saw the river and the ships 
below him, and the dizzy wires 
above, and all the spires of 
Brooklyn beyond, and to the 
right the great hazy stretch of 
New York’s harbor, and felt the 
cool breeze mousing in under his 
sweaty jacket, he experienced a 
superb happiness and_ refresh- 
ment. Then there were no such 
things as fatigue in the world, 
or meanness, or swollen feet. 
It was glorious to be alive. 
Many times between Manhat- 
tan and Brooklyn he stopped 
and looked, and in his mind’s 
eye superbly drew and painted 
the superb things that he saw. 

And all the superb things 
that he saw, except the water 
and sky,. were the works of men. 
Not women. 


The Aurora was a tall, full- 
rigged ship, and the hand of 
coincidence brought Edward over 
her side at just the moment 
that his brother John was about 
to go ashore. John had changed 
to a shore suit and was carrying 
a heavy valise. An ancient 
hack drawn by an ancient horse 
was waiting for him on the dock. 
It was obvious that John was a 
little disconcerted by Edward's unexpected arrival. And Edward 
perceived this at once. 

“T oughtn’t to have come, ought I?” he blurted out. 

“Tt’s all right,” said John. “Don’t worry. You come along 
with me.” 

“T will wait here till you come back,” said Edward. 

“I’m not coming back—not for a week. I’m going to Flushing 
for two days and then home.” 

Edward wondered why his brother should have to go to Flush- 
ing for two days. But he did not express his wonder. 

“T was crazy to see you, John,” he said. ‘And so I came. 
Mother thought it was an extravagant idea, so I walked. 
She wouldn’t have let me come if it hadn’t been that there’s 
so many churches in Brooklyn. She thought that the sight 
of them might do me good.” 


Edward was shocked into speech. ‘He doesn't 


“You walked?” asked John. They had reached the ancient 
hack and John held the door open while Edward climbed in. It 
rocked to his weight like a rowboat. John followed Edward 
into the hack. The driver cracked his whip. There was a 
great swaying and creaking and they were off. 

“You walked?” repeated John. “All the way from 
Bartow?” 

“T haven’t told mother that I’m not going into the church, 
and I wanted to know if you still felt that you could help me to 
learn painting. Father’ll help in every way he can.” 

“T’ll help,” said John. “I said I would. But I can’t help as 
much as I'd like to. When I made you that promise, Eddie, I 
had nobody to think about but you and me. Nobody. Well, 
right after that I got married and—well, cld man, my wife's 
got a baby. That’s why I’m going to Flushing—to see them.” 
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look one bit like either of you,” he said. 


It wasn’t easy for John to talk about his marriage—not even 
to Edward. No explanations were possible. 

“Do you remember old Jackson, who kept the harness shop 
in Westchester?” he asked. ‘I married his daughter. She and 
her mother were kind of down on their luck—the old man was 
dead—and I was kind of down on my luck. It’s nice for a sailor 
to think that when he gets back to shore he’s got some place to 
go. It all happened ina hurry. I meant to write mother about 
it, but I didn’t. I'll tell her.” 


“T never tell mother anything,” said Edward, “unless I’m 
pretty sure she'll like it.” 

John sighed. Then he said: “Flushing’s a dear old place. You'll 
have fun knocking about for a couple of days. Have you eaten?” 

Edward nodded. He was trying to recall just what some 
knowing boys had once said to him about the Jackson girl and 


“He looks exactly like his uncle James.” 


his brother James. When had John ever found the opportunity 
to fall in love with her and court her? It was all rather mys- 
terious. John married and a father! Himself an uncle! 

“How’s everybody?” asked John. 

“You knew father has some trouble with his heart?” 

“T didn’t know. Serious?” 

“He says not. But it hurts him sometimes. It’s as if some- 
body had knocked his wind out. I saw him have one attack. 
He never says much. But I think we ought to know just what’s 
the matter with him.” 

“We will,” said John. ‘How is he otherwise?” 

“T’m so used to seeing him that he doesn’t seem to change 
much. But I guess you'll think he seems old and tired. It’s 
been a bad year for mother’s and Sarah’s hay fever. They went 
to the White Mountains for it. Sarah (Continued on page 154) 
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4 iow would you feel, Mr. Reader, if your wife insisted on 


calling herself Miss Maiden Name instead of Mrs. Reader? 


oA Miss ts Even Better 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


[whose wife is MISS RUTH HALE] 


ARRIAGE, as far as I can see, is reasonably all right 

for everybody but women. I shouldn’t like to have 

anybody tug me forward into the presence of a 

visitor with the remark, “I want you to meet the 

husband.” Nor would I be overjoyed to have neighbors speak 

of me as “Him that was Heywood Broun.” And yet I have 

escaped both these humiliations by nothing more than the 
accident of sex. 

However, even if it is true that woman has still earned a little 
less. than freedom she is not particularly in need of verbal assis- 
tance from the other side. You may say as much against the 
modern woman as you please, but nobody can deny that she is 
articulate. 

But for all that, I have a stake in the matter of making marriage 
an easier riding conveyance. When it works better for women 
it will, somehow or other, be at least a shade more comfortable 
for men. 

The device I have in mind is so simple that it needs neither 
law nor constitutional amendment. It can be attached to any 
home at a moment’s notice and even a child can work it. This 
reform I am speaking of consists of nothing more than the 
practise of a woman’s keeping her own name after marriage. 
I am not theorizing. For almost seven years I have lived with 
a woman who is not Mrs. Heywood Broun and by now I am 
absolutely certain that I wouldn’t at all like to have a Mrs. 
Heywood Broun about the house. 

Most people meet the suggestion of a separate and distinct 
name of her own for the married woman with indifference rather 
than active opposition. They tell me that they can’t see that it 
makes any difference and generally they fall back on Shakespeare 
and say, ‘“What’s in a name?” 

In the line of my duties as a dramatic critic I have had to see 
“Romeo and Juliet” half a dozen times in the last year and I find 
that Juliet did not intend to convey the impression that a name 
was of no importance. She asked the question despairingly, 
for it was a little matter of names which sent both her and 
Romeo to an early grave. Certain privileges were accorded 
her after death, however. We have yet to hear her called 
Mrs. Montague. 

If you like I am perfectly ready to admit that it isn’t actually 
the name itself which matters, but what it stands for and signifies. 
Your name comes to be a part of your personality. It gets 
tangled up with the ego. When a man acknowledges an intro- 
duction to me by saying, ‘‘Pleased to meet you, Harris Brown,” 
I scream and yell and tell him that it isn’t Harris Brown at all, 
but Heywood Broun, pronounced to rhyme with moon and loon. 
I don’t know just why I care about having it set straight but I 
do. My name is the symbol of my identity. 

And that ought to explain why two names are needed in 
marriage. I don’t think marriage ever works well except with 
two people, in spite of the fact that the world has tried so hard to 
make them one. Two go into the church and yet many contend 
that only one comes out. The one, of course, is the man. Almost 
all the objections to this conception of marriage come from 
women or on behalf of women. 

It is easy to see the case of the individual who is suddenly 
transformed into an appendage without even a name she can 
call her own. There is a house with the stove on the first floor, 
the piano on the second and the wife on the third. 


But the thing that interests me is the predicament of the man 
in the miracle. He has become two people, which is almost as 
troublesome as being none at all. It has been necessary for him 
to stretch out his name so that it may cover his wife as well as 
himself. A certain spiritual privacy and aloofness which was his 
before marriage is all gone. 

And what is the purpose of this common name anyway? It 
serves to proclaim to the world that these two people have been 
duly and legally married. 

But I don’t care anything about proclaiming to the world that 
I’m married. It really ought to be my own business. There 
would be much more fun and excitement in having people think 
I wasn’t married at all. Fortunately most of the time I don’t 
feel excessively married because nobody speaks of Mrs. Heywood 
Broun. At least they don’t say.it more than once, because Ruth 
Hale bristles so violently at the sound of it that the offender 
alway retreats or reforms. 

Theoretically, spiritually, psychologically I am all for two 
persons and two names in a marriage. The question remains, 
how does it work practically? ‘Doesn’t it ever cause trouble and 
confusion?” somebody asks, and the answer is “Yes, indeed.” 
But you can’t have excitement without confusion and when 
placidity comes in at the door love flies out of the window. It is 
adventurous to be married to somebody who isn’t labeled Mrs. 
I remember with the keenest pleasure that I was once forced to 
hide in the closet of a hotel room in Washington because it would 
have been so much trouble to explain to the maid the theory of 
a woman’s keeping her own name after marriage. It was a large 
and airy closet, and since I felt exactly like the hero in the second 
act of a French farce I can’t pretend that it was an ordeal. 
On the contrary, I enjoyed it very much. 

As a matter of fact, Iam sorry to say that there isn’t any real 
necessity any more for subterfuge and deception in dealing with 
hotels. The roatter of a wife’s keeping her own name has been 
so vigorously propagandized by the Lucy Stone League that 
“John Doe and Jane Roe” can appear quite respectably on the 
page of a hotel register, although the clerk prefers to have “his 
wife” set down in parenthesis ir mediately after Jane Roe. 

Since both law and custom have been fashioned largely 
by men certain precautions have been taken to protect husbands. 
A married woman has a legal right to vote, to own property and 
to deposit money under her own name, but she may not travel 
abroad except as Mrs. 

Charles Evans Hughes has settled that point by deciding that 
the United States is a Christian country and that the husband’s 
name shall prevail upon the passport. Ruth Hale furnished the 
test case in the matter and when the verdict went against her de- 
cided she would rather remain Miss in America than be Mrs. 
Heywood Broun in any garden spot of the old world. It would 
have spoiled the scenery for her. However, if there ever comes the 
chance to scratch a straight ticket in favor of Mohammedan or in- 
fidel I know where the heretical party can pick up at least one vote. 

Another objection made against the unidentified married 
woman comes from those who say, ‘“‘Yes, but if your wife isn’t 
called Mrs. Heywood Broun isn’t it perfectly possible for you 
to be with strangers who inadvertently may say something 
about her without knowing that you are her husband?” It is 
quite possible. It has happened and there isn’t anything tragic 
about it. I have been privileged to listen in on some very sharp 
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HEYWOOD BROUN 


comment about Ruth Hale and she tells me that she has heard 
one or two exceedingly frank estimates of my character. For my 
part I was interested in getting a fresh point of view and I felt 
no necessity of coming violently to the defense of the woman 
under discussion. She was not Mrs. Heywood Broun, but Ruth 
Hale, a wholly distinct person deriving in nowise from me. 

Let us suppose more serious circumstances. Ruth Hale might 
murder somebody—someone who insisted on calling her Mrs. 
Heywood Broun, for instance—and she could be tried and duly 


executed without any blame whatever falling upon Heywood 
Broun. The business of disgracing that name is left wholly to me. 

But the supposedly clinching argument from those who believe 
explicitly in Mr. and Mrs. lies in the question: ‘What will the 
children think about it?” And this is a question which I cannot 
answer from personal experience. At the age of five my son 
has manifested nothing but complete indifference. You see, he 
really is not much concerned with either Broun or Hale. He 
only knows a Ruth and a Heywood. 
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The Boy Who Was 


T WAS in the season for keeping a stand. That occult 
influence which all in those days felt and obeyed, but which 
as men they are prone to forget about, had decreed that in 
the brief interval between top season and marble season a 

keen merchandising ‘impulse should seize on the juvenile male 
group. Chance had no hand in this manifestation. It occurred 
annually in accordance with a rule as fixed and sure as the swing 
of the stars in their orbits. It developed, not sporadically but 
practically simultaneously, in all parts of a town. Rapidly it 
assumed the characteristics of an epidemic, marked by an 
immense activity and an unremitting attention to business on 
the part of its devotees. Like a pleasant spring fever it ran its 
course. But when the number of active customers had become 
less than the number of established traders it began to languish 
and soon had died out altogether. 

It wasn’t altogether that supply exceeded demand; there were 
other reasons. 

For one, the novelty of the thing had lost its sharp edge; 
for another, marbles were coming in and against the fascination 
of this revived and rejuvenated institution no ordinary boy could 
stand out. So he ceased to be a dealer and he turned gamester 
and he followed, not the spiritless and lackadaisical form of the 
sport which parents commonly sanctioned, but the more gallant 
game that is plaved for keeps. 

A perfect ritualism governed the keeping of astand. As regards 
other passing pursuits a wide flexibility might obtain, but here 
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the conventions were fixed and authoritative. Temporarily pins 
became of great theoretical value, for pins—the plain ordinary 
pins of commerce—nearly always were the medium of barter; 
coincidentally, a craving for parched meal and lick’rish water was 
magically created. Through the rest of the year hydrant water 
in which a small quantity of black licorice had been dissolved to 
give color and a brackish, slightly bitter flavor to the compound 
had no appeal whatsoever. But now it had; so likewise with 
ordinary corn-meal, scorched on a hot stove and made tasteful 
with cinnamon and sugar, or, for more robust palates, with table 
salt. A week hence none would desire to lap up this gritty brown 
mixture from the palm of the hand. But now all patrons ex- 
pected it and no experienced caterer was without it, or without 
lick’rish water, either. 

John C. Calhoun Custer Junior—he was Juney Custer, 
though, everywhere excepting in the home circle—and his 
associate, Earwigs Erwin, had abundant supplies of these favored 
commodities in stock. They had two tin cups, borrowed from 
the Custer kitchen, for measuring out the goods. They also had 
half ripe cherries on sale at a pin apiece and, spread out tempt- 
ingly on a shoe box lid, they furthermore had a dozen or so of 
minute cubes of rather weather-beaten and disheveled-looking 
sponge cake donated by Mrs. Erwin; but these latter wares were 
specialties, whereas the first two were, as stated, staples. 
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Worth Brehm 


The business being now in its third moderately successful 
afternoon, the members of the firm inevitably had reached the 
stage when more or less visionary plans for enlarging the scope of 
their enterprise were being canvassed. The idea was to buy 
soda pop, a dozen bottles at a time, and at wholesale rates to lay 
in prize boxes and such dependable delicacies as jelly beans and 
stick candy and to make up lemonade by the bucketful and 
thereafter to deal for cash only. Just whence might come the 
capital to launch this ambitious campaign was a point not 
settled. Here the confréres, while optimistic, were vague. 

“Maybe,” said one, “maybe my mother would lemme take the 
dollar and seventy-five cents out of my savin’s bank where I been 
savin’ it up to buy me a pair of fantail pigeons fur four dollars.” 

“And then maybe,” said the second, “then maybe I could 
borrow that much more from my father, because I could pay it 
back to him right away out of what we took in.’’ His tone was 
not an assured tone, merely a faintly hopeful one. The speculator 
knew he dealt with a remote and highly improbable contingency. 
Still, confidence was the indicated mood. “I reckin he’d be mighty 
glad to lemme have that much, if ’twas just loandin’ it to us.” 

“Tsh’dsay! Well, maybe anyhowwe both kin git it somewheres. 
Then if we made a whole lot of money maybe we wouldn’t have to 
run a stand just evenin’s after school and Sat’days because any- 
how school’s goin’ to be out fur good in just a month or two.” 


“ And maybe after while we’d be makin’ so much we could open 
a reg’lar store with a sign out front and show-cases and ever’- 
thing—hod zickertee!”’ 

“T sh’d say! And all the stuff we couldn’t sell on account of 
people not wantin’ it any more or somethin’, why we could eat 
it ourselves.” : 

“Well, if that’s the way it’s goin’ to be, maybe we better eat 
up this here cake before it gits any staler. You take six pieces 
and I’ll take six.” 

“All right. Maybe, though, we better first one of us pick out 
a piece and then the other one pick out one, because all the pieces 
ain’t the same size. I'll go first because it was my fambly give us 
the cake, so natchelly I’ll go first. But what’d we better do with 
these other things here? I reckin we must have mighty near 
almost five hundred pins took in now.” 

“Well, maybe we better keep on keepin’ a stand, all except the 
sponge cake, until we git the money c’lected, because we’ll need 
to git in practise all we kin, because it’ll take a lot of practise fur 
us when it comes time to run that reg’lar store.” 

This young industry already tot tered on its last legs, although 
as yet neither of its proprietors perceived the fact. With his 
mouth too full of crumbly sponge cake to form speech expressive 
of the dreams of commercial grandeur which incubated in his 
brain, Juney Custer all at once was cognizant that a stranger 
drew near. His eyes lost their meditative serenity. A glint of 
curiosity leaped into them, this immediately being succeeded by 
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a small squint of uneasiness. His jaws for the moment forgot to 
munch. It was as though out of a clear sky he partially had been 
mesmerized. It also was precisely so with his fellow tradesman. 

There was something so very daunting about the stranger— 
about him personally and about the manner of his approach, 
about the very way he had of putting down his bare feet and 
picking them up again. Even now, at first glance of hire and 
while he still was at a distance, it was to be sensed that there 
radiated from him an undefinable yet a definite challenge. Before 
ever he spoke a word he proclaimed to all the world, as it were, 
that here came the possessor of a hostile and a defiant heart. 
As men, a few may perhaps learn somewhat to disguise their true 
natures. But a boy meeting other boys generally reveals his inner 
self for exactly what it is. 

This boy was short but plainly very sinewy. He was almost 
incredibly shabby. He had a square face, oddly mature, and 
reddish hair and many red freckles which blazed from a back- 
ground of sunburnt skin. His eyes best advertised him for what 
he was. He had pale blue eyes, chill, scornful—and intimidating. 

As though he had been diverted from a chosen course by some 
mildly interesting but utterly inconsequential affair, he sidled up 
to the front fence of the Custer lot and over it he glowered at the 
stand and its offerings, its attempts at decoration and its owners, 
with a leveled, contemptuous scowl. His manner of looking im- 
mediately made the entire undertaking seem a poor and puny 
thing; the partners felt this and all at once were ashamed and, in 
their shame, wriggled. 

“ °Ello,” said Juney, with a conscious straining for cordiality. 

The strange boy chose to disregard the conciliatory overture. 
It appeared he was not to be placated. He continued to glower. 
Saying nothing at all, he nevertheless made them to understand 
that he disdained them and their belongings and all that they 
stood for and were. Frorn his silently delivered sentence of 
condemnation he made one exception. He put two dirty hands 
over the fence and began scooping up the remaining squares of 
sponge cake. It was somehow apparent that he had no intention 
of purchasing; this evidently was to be an act of confiscation. 


“Those—those ain’t to give away,” stated the Erwin boy ina 
tone of laboriously polite explanation. “They was fur sale. 
But now we been thinkin’ some of sort of savin’ ’em up fur our- 
selves.” 

“T’ll show you whut they’re fur,” stated the tattered raider. 
If before he had meant to eat the spoils, he changed his mind. 
He dropped the double handful at his feet. ‘That’s whut they’re 
fur,” he said, and ground with his heel until the last spoiled frag- 
ment had been pulped against the boards of the wooden 
sidewalk. 

“Say,” he demanded with a quick violence, “whut right you 
two kids got to be settin’ here tryin’ to show off so smart-elicky 
and braggin’ ’bout whut you’re savin’ up fur yourselves? I 
betcher I kin lick you both together. I got a good notign to lick 
you both together right now—showin’ off and ever’thing!”’ 

As well as they might judge, this truculent wayfarer was no 
older than either of them; perhaps not quite so old. In height, 
each outspanned him by at least half a head. In the very nature 
of things he couldn’t lick them both. But somehow they knew he 
would. It was curious how well they did know it. 

He had offered them provocation, gratuitous affront; their 
property rights had been invaded and boys in those times were 
jealous of their property rights. They were two as against one. 
Finally, they were on their own ground. By an ancient and an 
acknowledged code a boy’s own yard was refuge and sanctuary 
from all belligerent attack; the ethics guaranteed it. Yet even so 
they slid off rather than rose from the two wooden boxes upon 
which they had been seated and they shrank away from the fence. 
It was exactly as though the same set of wires governed the 
mechanism of their joint withdrawal. The retreat carried them 
back as far as the porch steps. There they halted, humbled and 
apprehensive. Having not the words to express their emotions, 
they none the less realized that with never a blow struck they had 
been worsted by an indomitable force. 

The sinister stranger did not deign further to ravage their 
abandoned store. He had accomplished his object. Hereafter 
this pair would remain subject to his will. With short, jerky steps, 
like some small pugnacious rooster, he passed on down the street. 

“Well, anyway, I reckin’ it ain’t any use our foolin’ with that 
there old stand yonder any longer—might as well wait till we git 
the money to buy the reg’lar things we been talkin’ ’bout,” said 
the Custer boy, striving to be matter- of- fact. 

“Well, I reckin that is the best way,” assented the Erwin boy. 
Neither had made any direct reference to what had just hap- 
pened. Neither of them would thereafter make any direct 
reference to the outrage. The Chinese custom of saving one’s 
face is not exclusively Chinese and probably never was. It is be- 
yond doubt that the youth of our own race must have used it 
practically from the beginnings and dawnings of the Occidental 
civilization. 

This then was the manner of Juney Custer’s and Earwigs 
Erwin’s rude introduction to the boy who afterwards came to be 
known to them and to all of their age and estate as Banty Gearin. 
He had appeared in their part of town, as such inexplicable 
outlanders so often do appear, suddenly and with no warning 
noised abroad in advance to herald his advent. Having arrived, 
he had set out, so it would seem, immediately to impress his per- 
sonality upon his generation. On inquiry it probably would have 
developed fhat these two were among the very first thus to be 
impressed. Not for long, though, did they keep this small and 
for their part secret distinction; very promptly a considerable 
number were sharing it with them. Also they were to encounter 
the uncivil invader again and yet again, but meanwhile, and 
shortly too, they would hear disquieting accounts from various 
quarters of his movements and actions. 


They had shown nimble heels toa single enemy. It suited 
Juney 5 present mood to turn the rankling thought i in his soul. 
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Banty set himself to the sport of tantalizing Gander Hecht, the one unfortunate who had not got away. 


In the brief passage of a fortnight he securely laid the founda- 
tion sills for the repute which thenceforward would walk with 
him and within that short time acquired the added distinction of 
a special title. By acclamation, so to speak, it was conferred 
upon him. There was no reason, or at least none understandable 
to the adult mind, how or why such-and-such a boy had earned 
the nickname to which among his associates he answered. As re- 
gards some other given boy the cause therefor would be plain and 
would be plausible. It was plain enough in this case, there being 
a traditional rote behind it. Almost invariably any sandy- 
haired, undersized urchin who bore himself spunkily, who went 
ever primed for fighting, any, in short, who suggested a dwarfed 
gamecock, was called Banty—local diminutive of bantam. Very 
possibly this new boy had been so dubbed wherever it was he 
hailed from; nobody knew for certain because nobody knew just 
where that place was. 

What the junior populace speedily did learn, the word traveling 
from mouth to mouth with a rapidity which would be miraculous 
did not most wild peoples and practically all children employ it, 
was that he had come to live—such living as it would be—with a 
family of socially unrecognized persons on the banks of Island 
Creek, in a warren of exceeding bad standing, where poor whites 
and blacks as poor forgot in their common poverty the color 
line, and indiscriminately exercised power of squatter sovereignty 
on shanty-boats afloat and in smelly cabins ashore. Every river 
town in those parts has, or anyway formerly had, some such 
water-edge colony to its credit—or discredit. 

Now ordinarily the dwellers of this particular colony remained 
a tribe apart. The elders intermittently followed dubious and 
sometimes illicit callings in a squalid little parasitic world of 
their own; their progeny flocked together, playing in company, 
quarreling passionately with one another, frequently and with 
flerceness warring among themselves, but between times clan- 
nishly ready to combine for mutual defense against interference 
or aggression from without. In such emergencies the wolf-whelp 
complex was strongly theirs. The highly individualistic new- 
comer chose to disregard the law for the cubs. 

Indeed all current standards whatsoever patently were made 
for him to disavow. By rights he should have bided where gre- 
gariously he belonged; it might have been supposed that in these 
present surroundings and with these federated ragamufiins for his 
companions those predatory instincts of his could find ample 
gratification. For there were occasions when their organization 
took the offensive. Within the territory which their sires had 


preempted they were invincible. When, in force, they invested 
adjacent districts they were formidable. Bare rumor of a 
threatened foray by the Island Creek Gang seriously disturbed 
the peace of mind of any average boy in any more orderly 
neighborhood. 

Strangely, the Gearin boy preferred not to run with the pack. 
He might have captained it; already he had deposed its most 
recent commander, forcing the trial at the first opportunity and, 
for all the latter’s superior weight, pounding him in a dumb and 
relentless fury until the loser howled in surrender. From the 
very outset he presented himself as that anachronism of boy- 
hood, a lone ranger, going his single way by desire rather than 
through ill fortune or necessity. He was not to be fathomed; he 
was to continue what deliberately he elected to be—a mystery, 
a puzzle and to the majority among his kind a menace and a 
terror. His purpose, though, was clear enough. His purpose 
was to harry and, through harrying, to conquer. 

And he did. He went out of his way to invite trouble with 
older boys, with boys who were larger and presumably stronger 
than he, with boys who had a record for prowess in combat and 
particularly, it would seem, with boys wearing better garments 
than he wore and moving in higher walks, which last classifica- 
tions scoped nearly all of them. He might not always conquer 
his adversary but never was he conquered himself—anyvhow, 
morally he was not to be conquered. A lustier opponent might 
bruise his flesh and tear his skin for him; infrequently one did. 
But none might with truthfulness brag that he had broken the 
temper of the solitary little partisan or even had bowed it. 

It was foreordained that a boy who so deported himself should 
acquire a spreading ill-fame, first among his own contemporaries, 
later among their seniors. His name became, as the saying went, 
a household word. Notably was it made familiar after he fought 
his fight with that swaggering bravo of the fifth grade, Dutchy 
Ruhlmann, in the shadow of the Old Sem’nary. At four o’clock 
of an afternoon which subsequently remained memorable in the 
recollections of those who tarried to behold the outcome, a 
torrent of the freed pupils of Miss Ida Brazzell’s room burst forth 
into sunshine with rejoicings and saw him, unattended as usual, 
in waiting bevond the school vard gate. It seems there had been 
an appointment made; with his two knobby and accomplished 
fists for tools he had hammered his upward way to where now he 
purposely would take on the redoubtable Dutchy Ruhlmann. 
There was a hallowed routine to be followed and for once he 
followed it. Since no prior feud had existed there ie be 
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preliminaries, then, to give color of excuse; since the challenger 
had-no second to serve him, he balanced the provocative chip 
upon his own shoulder. On top of this he offered the insult direct. 

“And I double-dog dare you to take it up,’’ he taunted, still 
according to the honored code for duellists, then with an assured 
and fatalistic audacity dealt the first blow. For sheer elemental 
ferocity on both sides the rest was unforgetable. 

Timorous-minded spectators ran away or watched from a safe 
distance, but of these there were not many and they mostly girls. 
Their classmates of a stiffer mold stayed on and looked on and, 
with a few stolid exceptions, quickly were possessed by a peculiar 
tremulousness not altogether to be attributed to those atavistic 
instincts which most of the descendants of the cave-dweller have 
inherited. The crude ancestral thrill was there, of course, trans- 
mitted downward through centuries of centuries. What the eye- 
witnesses saw made them quiver and tingle on their young in- 
sides, but an intangible something which psychically was behind 
what they saw made them tingle yet more. They might not be 
able to interpret it but they felt it. 

Verily there was more than the difference in years and in size 
and weight as between the pair who contended back and forth, 
up and down and up again, across the sidewalk in reeling circles, 
against the fence, now down in the gutter locked in one tight 
shape, next out in the graveled street, writhing and twisting and 
striking and gouging until by exhaustion they both were halted, 
the one exhausted from beating his slighter antagonist, the other 
from being beaten. 

There was a yet finer distinction to be sensed. The Ruhlmann 
boy was, mind you this, a born bully. And born bullies uni- 
formly hanker after power, eventually becoming drunk on that 
heady tipple. To prove their supremacy they must strut about, 
must taunt and sneer at prospective rivals, must oppress all 
weaker ones. Besides, they like to have courtiers and flatterers 
in their train; naturalists say the lion tolerates the jackal because 
the jackal plays the sycophant to the lordlier réle. 

But this perplexing alien deviated in manifest regards from the 
true bully type. It was to be inferred that mainly he strove for 
his victories not so much because he wished that fearful vassals 
and mishandled victims should walk wide of him, but rather 
because, through private and unreadable motives, he nursed an 
incarnate and a universal grudge. His customary attitude was 
not to be set down as an attitude inspired by envy—even among 
the primitives envy rarely satisfies itself by such rough means. 
Nor yet could it logically be ascribed to vindictiveness nor to 
plain perversity nor, least of all, to downright cruelty. 

It was as though the strayed tatterdemalion bore uppermost 
within him an inscrutable, persisting resentment against all and 
sundry of this earth. Lacking language fitly to clothe the impli- 
cation or minds matured enough completely to comprehend it, 
those he assailed and bested nevertheless well perceived that 
some such obscured sentiment must underlie his passionless 
enmities. And so, since they could not understand him, they 
dreaded him and shunned him the more for it. The shunning 
part he seemed not at all to mind; as for being dreaded, it would 
appear this was downright agreeable to him. 

Punished on this historic day until he was limp and breathless 
and choked with his own blood that ran down his throat, he quit 
only when he was too weakened and too wearied to keep on. At 
that he did not quit until his bulkier adversary had shown a keener 
willingness to quit. As he got up on his unsteady feet, coughing 
and gasping, he made it plain that this was not to be the end. 
He did not say so, but the design as firmly was expressed as 
though he had said it. So the upshot was that, through losing, he 
won. The next time he aggravated Dutchy Ruhlmann, which 
was the very next day and in the same place, Dutchy avoided 
the issue and gave ground—a fresh example on a miniature stage 
of brute strength outmastered by an unbeatable spirit in a 
beaten body. 

To the members of Miss Ida Brazzell’s classes the thing was 
epic. For one, Juney Custer went home that afternoon with 
those queer minor fluttering sensations still stirring behind the 
horn buttons of his breeches waistband. He might forget date 
and details of another battle called Shiloh, notwithstanding that 
forbears of his had been there and despite that specifically it had 
been included among the items of an examination he just had 
taken as an unwelcome prelude to a welcome vacation. But this 
later battle to which he had been a spectator would in his mind 
be famous forevermore. 

He probably would dream about it. He probably did. 

Increase for Banty Gearin’s notoriety presently came out of 
higher quarters. This time grown-ups bore testimony to his 
effrontery, for this time he faced a man—one of at least thrice his 


weight and older than he by at least twenty-five years—and not 
only faced him but outfaced him. Varying and growing versions 
of this daring performance were passed on from one amused and 
mildly scandalized burgher to another. There is an ancient saw 
and a true one to the effect that little pitchers have large ears. 
Inevitably these accounts, exaggerated in repetition, percolated 
downward until they reached the younger members of this or 
that household group; then they were circulated more widely 
than ever. The deed in retrospect became monumental. In the 
estimations of his fellows it increased Banty Gearin’s stature by 
cubits; the dark shadow of his unpopularity stretched for fur- 
longs before him. 

On a fair hot morning in early June, Mr. Thaddeus Postel- 
waite was hunched on a high stool at the rear of his retail grocery, 
checking over returns from first-of-the-month statements. The 
scuffle of naked feet crossing the floor made him look up. Before 
him stood a stocky, raggedy boy of, say, twelve or thereabouts. 
Under the spell of a sudden wonderment Mr. Postelwaite grunted. 
By reason of some inner excitement the boy’s-figure was shaking 
all over. From the same unknown cause his face was as pale as it 
well could be considering how deeply sunned it was. Below the 
tan it showed tallowy and mottled, with little white points to 
mark where the tops of the cheek-bones pressed against the skin 
from beneath. His eyes were narrow pits of hot blue flame. 

“Well, sonny,” said Mr. Postelwaite, “what seems to be 
ailing you?”’ 

Harshly, and with a threat behind it, the boy made his answer, 
and a most curious answer it was: 

“You take back whut you said about me. You take it back 
right now—that’s whut!” 

“What I said about you?”’ The merchant echoed it blankly. 
“Me take back what I said about you?” Rising annoyance 
superseded the first shock of surprise. The very shabbiness of 
the small intruder should have given him humility; then, take the 
size of him and all. Mr. Postelwaite was a leading citizen; he 
had an important place in the community. His plump face 
reddened. 

“You blamed little runt,” he exclaimed, “I never saw you 
before in my life that I know of! What d’ye mean bursting in 
here like this and interrupting me when I’m busy? Why, I’m a 
great mind to——”’ Checking himself, Mr. Postelwaite left the 
sentence unfinished. He must not let irritation entirely upset his 
poise. He tempered his tone slightly. ‘Say, looky here now, 
bud, how, name of creation, could I have said anything about 
you when I don’t even know who you are?” 

“You went and said I’d never git drownded because I was 
borned to be”—he choked over the next word as though it were 
hateful beyond measure, then with an effort which made his 
throat muscles jerk he blurted it out—‘‘be hung. That’s whut 
you said. You said it to your boy and he told it to some other 
boys and yistiddy evenin’ one of them other boys yelled it at me 
behind my back up the street here a piece and then he run. But 
I took out after him and I ketched him and I whupped him till he 
told me who ’twuz said it to him. And so this mornin’ I laid fur 
your boy. And he wuz comin’ ’long and seen me and he lit out 
hard ez he could go, but I ketched him and whupped him and 
made him own up too. I whupped him good. I betcher he don’t 
say it no more to nobody.” 

“Why, you little impudent scrap of poor white trash! Why, 
consarn your picture! I know who you are now—I’ve heard of 
you before and I never heard anything good about you, neither. 
And now, by George, you’ve got the gall to come walking in here 
behaving as though you owned the whole place—and telling me 
to my face that you’ve been picking on my boy—and—and 
everything!’’ Mr. Postelwaite was fairly sputtering. “T’ll 
teach you some manners!’’ He climbed down from his desk. 

“You wait! I ain’t been pickin’ on him, neither. Ain’t he 
bigger’n me? I whupped him and I kin whup him ag’in. But 
you're the one I’m after now. You said it and you know good 
and well you said it. And you take it back right now—before I 
make you take it back!” 

Swollen with indignation, Mr. Postelwaite took a step forward. 
The boy’s face was contorted into a mask of hate and determina- 
tion; the lips were twitched away from his teeth in a fixed snarl. 
He made no move to retreat; barehanded as he was, he stood 
fast before the menace of the man’s advance. 

“You're jest bound to take it back, I tell you.”” His voice rose 
to a hoarse shriek. ‘There ain’t nobody kin say about me whut 
you said. I wouldn’t let Gawd Hisself say it. You take it back. 
Ef you don’t I'll beat your boy till he can’t stand up. I'll foller 
you on the streets and I’ll chunk things at you. I'll burn down 
vour house some night—burn down this old store too. I'll kill 


” 


Banty quit only when he was too weakened to keep on. 


you—kill you—kill you ef you don’t take it back!” He shook 
both his clenched fists. 

Conflicting emotions took their twistified hold on the dum- 
founded Mr. Postelwaite. He realized here was no rebellious 
brat to be chastened by any of the ordinary methods of discipline. 
Here was a pride and a potency not to be expected in so small a 
frame. All at once he felt a sort of reluctant respect for his 
stunted antagonist. The boy was not in the least afraid of bim; 
that was certain. An astonishing but sincere conviction that in 
this argument he was not cutting an especially seemly figure also 
forced itself into Mr. Postelwaite’s consciousness. There were 
others in the store by now: clerks, customers, possibly passers-by 
who had overheard the sounds of angered voices engaging each 
other and had stepped in to enjoy the scene—at his expense. 
Out of the heel of his eye Mr. Postelwaite saw a number of grin- 
ning faces. It was inconceivable that a mere child could throw him 
into such an undignified predicament. Yet it had come to pass. 

Hesitating, Mr. Postelwaite swiftly conned the situation. 


He made it plain that this was not to be the end. 


He was not a hard-hearted person nor an ill-natured one, either. 
Perhaps too he had thought for the future peace of mind and 
bodily comfort of his endangered offspring. Master Postelwaite 
was not notably a valorous teenster and his father knew it. 

“Now hold your hosses just a minute, bud,” he said placat- 
ingly. ‘“Let’s thresh this thing out. I do seem to recall having 
mentioned you in connection with that old saying. But I didn’t 
mean anything personal by it. Lots of times people say it about 
a boy who can swim good—especially if he’s not a very good boy; 
it’s just a sort of catch-line. I didn’t suppose you were going to 
get your feelings hurt. From what I’ve heard about you I didn’t 
figure you’d be so touchy as all that. I will say that I don’t 
exactly care for your way of handling the subject; still, I reckon 
you don’t know any better. But we'll let that slide by. Suppose 
you and me call off the quarrel. Only, you leave my son alone 
in future—understand!” he concluded sternly. Mr. Postelwaite 
had his own honor to maintain. 

“Then you take it back?” 
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“Yes, I suppose I do—if you want to put it that way.” 

“And you ain’t goin’ to say it no more about me, never?” 

The bold insistence of his caller was winning Mr. Postelwaite 
over in spite of himself. 

“No, I’m not,” he agreed with rather a forced grin. “I apolo- 
gize.” He looked about him. “Here, little Mister Whipper- 
snapper, here’s a gingersnap to show there’s no grudge.” 

“T don’t want nothin’ you got,” said the whippersnapper. “I 
don’t want nothin’ nobody in this here town’s got.” 

He turned about and walked out, his head stiffly erect, and for 
all his dirt and his rags and his midget proportions there was a 
sort of sullen majesty about the manner of his going. 

“Well, I'll be derned,” said Mr. Postelwaite, still holding the 
rejected dainty in his hand. “I certainly wish I might be derned,” 


As the two desperadoes rounded the turning toward the mill 
a recruit joined them. The volunteer was one Arthur Hecht, 
commonly called Gander Neck Hecht for being so spindly and 
meatless. An immense and unbridgeable gulf of years yawned 
between him and them. For in age he could be no more than 
eleven years and odd months, while they both were past thirteen. 
But they were in no humor now to draw the finer lines of seniority; 
on sufferance they accepted his company. 

He hobbled along in the rear, striving to keep up. This gander- 
necked boy seemed fated to be through all the summer-time a 
constant cripple. Stone-bruises went out of their way to claim 
him for their own. He had a stone-bruise now on the bottom of 
his left heel; always he had at least one stone-bruise somewhere. 
The great toe of his other foot was cased in grimy wrappings 


he repeated 
that in the interview just concluded 
he had come off second best, so the 
laugh lacked sincerity. “Well, I sup- 
pose this thing will be all over town 
before night. The joke appears to be 
on me some way.” 


Vacation, which in prospect seemed 
delectable, had its hours and its days 
when actually it dragged. Ona July 
afternoon when boredom had made 
them desperate these aforesaid former 
business associates, Juney Custer and 
Earwigs Erwin, broke that ordinance 
which was of all ordinances the strict- 
est. Stepping slyly they went away 
from the shaded dull precincts of 
Locust Street into the burnished 
brightness of a byway, part lane and 
part road, which led down past Lang- 
stock’s mill to the water. Had you 
met them then padding through hot 
dust that was ankle-deep on their 
brown legs and had you asked them 
whither bound they were and, finally, 
had they had confidence in you, 
doubtless you would have been told 
that they were goin’ in washin’ off 
the gunwales. 

A Western boy would have said he 


meant to go swimming; a cultured 


and then laughed. To himself he had to admit 


Irvin Cobb was fourteen, he had the sort 
of adventures he describes in these stories. 
So did I, as I've said before. But Rupert 
Hughes had a far different kind. 


While Irvin and I were fishin’ and 
swimmin’ and goin’ barefoot, Rupert was 
a dude in a military school, and his 
adventures were of the heart. (Perhaps, 
as | told Irvin, that’s why Rupert is now 
such an excellent director of motion 
pictures.) 


Without knowing that Irvin Cobb was 
writing about his kind of boy, Rupert 
Hughes wrote a short story, “Where Are 
You, Tod Allerton?” It's a page from his 
boyhood, a beautiful bit of writing and a 
wonderful exposition of the capacity of 
adolescence to love and to suffer for love. 
If, when you read Rupert's story next 


month, it interests you as much as it did 
me, you must agree that it’s an extraordi- 


where a jagged plank end had fanged him. Originally the wound 


had been enclosed in cobwebs to check 
the bleeding, then bound about with a 
strip of fat meat to draw out the imbed- 
ded splinter before it festered. Either 
germs were weak in those times or 
human beings were stronger; that is 
for the scientists tosay. So now the 
victim went limping on one sound heel 
and one sound set of toes, favoring 
his injured parts as he stepped. He 
made good headway, though, being 
accustomed to traveling thus; the 
occasion was rare when he dared plank 
both soles down flatly and firmly. 
Together the trio clambered down 
the steep bank. No naked slender 
figures showed pink in the glare out 
where the banded timber trunks made 
a half-moon in the yellow-green river. 
So far, so good; they would have the 
place all to themselves and be free 
from the peril of older marauders 
stealing down to tie their unguarded 
garments into hard, wet kinks and 
then to gibe at them with the formal- 
istic cry of “Chaw beef, sucker!” 
while, using their teeth to help out 
their hands, they strove with the knots. 
The Hecht boy might be maimed 
but he was spry. He was the first to 
skin out of his two outer garments 


young Easterner would speak of the 
proposed act as bathing. But from 
the Ohio to the Gulf one went in 
washin’, or else one simply didn’t 
go in at all. The signal for the 
intent—the first two fingers of the right hand upheld and 
forked to form a V—was the same as elsewhere, though. 
One is inclined to believe this signal must have been hemi- 
spheric in the scope of its use. 

Now in a town whose front boundaries were washed by two 
wide and noble rivers there scarcely was a proper boy but had 
learned before he came into his teens to keep himself afloat. 

Perhaps he could not float on his back yet or dive or do the 
overhand or the more advanced and froglike sailor stroke; but 
almost surely he could paddle dog-fashion, as the phrase had it. 
Many a father, taking his ten-year-old heir to the shallows for 
a first lesson was astonished—and perhaps chagrined—to find 
the scion could outswim the sire. 

To nearly all youths below a certain age, though, certain spots 
were forbidden—the little sand-bar at the joining of the rivers 
because of ‘“‘step-offs”; the tow-head at the foot of the island 
because of a treacherous current coursing down through the 
“chute”; the eddy off the mouth of the Big Gully—there like- 
wise the waters were fast and moved in curious swirls; 
and expressly, the sawlogs under the bank below Langstock’s 
planing sheds, since here the channel set in close to shore and 
in times of freshets up the Tennessee ran with an amazing 
swiftness. 

Of course this last had to be the most fascinating place of them 
all, what with the vast sawdust pile to turn somersaults in and 
dry off one’s body at the same pleasant time, and below the 
captive logs on which one might undress and dress again in 
comfort, and the deep holes outside and beyond the linked gun- 
wales where the swimmer took his belly-busters if he were a 
beginner, or those delicious straight-down head dives if he had 
skill and the courage for the plunge. 


nary story—extraordinary because it’s so 
simple and commonplace. [R. L.] 


and his underpieces, also two in num- 
ber, and perform the superstitious rite 
which fended one from cramps and 
slide with a gentle splash off a favorite 
gunwale and then, after the first gasp, 
to call back that she was warm as anything. A moment later 
the remaining pair, separating blouses from breeches, paused 
with fingers still mechanically fumbling at the buttonholes and 
on their faces looks of stricken disappointment. 

Circling the outer ring of the timber crescent came swiftly the 
awesome enemy of all their tribe. As he sped along, balancing 
himself on the rounded tops of the immured tree boles, Banty 
Gearin’s strong toes gripped the rough bark. His intent plainly 
was to cut them off from the water. But this flanking move- 
ment was on his part an unnecessary precaution. With him 
present or even near by neither of them would care to carry their 
clandestine excursion any further. There was one gleam of 
promise in the situation—just one. To skirt between them and 
the river he must leave unguarded the route of escape leading 
back up the shore. At least they could go back home. 

With one shrill warning cry they went then, and wasted no 
time in their going. The lone harrier shot at them a disdainful 
glance; with the start they had the fugitives could outdistance 
him in the chase. So, abandoning the vain idea of pursuit, he 
faced about and with a grim, malicious smile on his lips set him- 
self to the sport of tantalizing the small unfortunate who had 
not got away and who now could not possibly get away. 

From the crest of the slope the refugees looked back upon the 
spot they had quitted. They saw Banty Gearin hunched down 
on a log and with his dished hands pitching sprays of water into 
the face of his victim, who swam with awkward, frightened 
strokes just out of his reach. They heard the tormented Gander 
Neck begging to be allowed to land. Gander Neck was starting 
to cry as, side by side, and slowly and almost reluctantly, they 
passed over the rim of the hollow and down to the sunken ground 
beyond. They had pitv for the (Continued on page 136) 
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Worst Woman 


tm HOLLYWOOD 


By Adela Rogers 


St. Johns 


HE assistant manager of the 

exclusive Diplomat Hotel 

paced up and down the gray- 

carpeted corridor, rubbing his 
hands one against the other as though to 
recharge his courage. He had already 
passed the door of the big suite, at 
present inhabited by Inez Laranetta, 
three times without finding the strength 
requisite to knock. 

As a matter of fact, it was not a task 
he particularly relished, this one. 
Diplomacy was required, a nice di- 
plomacy. With a woman like Laranetta, 
almost anything might happen unless 
the proper note of suave and amused 
servility were struck. 

To his gently hesitating rap a loud 
and resonant voice said, “Come in, 
come in, come in.” 

The big drawing room was still dark, 
the shades drawn, and the indescribable 
odor of stale tobacco mingled with the 
shadowy roses everywhere. The voice 
hailed him into the bedroom beyond, 
that faced out over the sweep of lawn 
to the Boulevard. It was _ brilliant 
and warm with sunshine. To a man, 
even an assistant manager, the room 
was rather overpowering. Perfume and 
confusion filled it. Luxurious and 
intimate garments of every description 
lay scattered about, trailing their pastel 
yellows and orchids and greens in 
futuristic beauty. A black chiffon night- 
gown had caught in the tassel of one 
window shade and hung limp against 
the light. A gorgeous evening frock of 
peacock sequins lay where it had been 
violently abandoned, crumpled in the 
corner with a telephone book perched 
amidships. And a pair of silver evening 
slippers, with diamond buckles winking 
cynically in the daylight, were hooked 
disreputably on the chandelier. 

In the center of this Inez Laranetta 
sat at her dressing table, wrapped in a 
Chinese kimono of that golden yellow 
that was her favorite color. Obviously 
it was all she had on. 

Over it, her rich, vital black hair was 
loose in waves that fell to the floor 
and curled there in a little pool of 
melting jet. 

She had a cigaret in her mouth, one 
leg curled under her, and she was in- 
tently and imperturbably manicuring 
the toe-nails on one perfect white foot. 

Except for a little cock of her head 
and an indifferent side glance, she paid 
no more attention to the young man in 
the dark blue serge than if he had been 
another chair. 

The assistant manager broke into a 
light perspiration. The moment was 
difficult. The things he had come to say 
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became more impossible every minute. 
There were not many men who could 
look upon the full-blown beauty of Inez 
Laranetta without emotion. 

There was something splendid and 
eye-filling and stimulating about the 
mere sight of her. Beside the doll-faced 
ingénues and the excessively thin 
beauties who frequented the Coconut 
Grove, she seemed a being from another 
world. The richness of her coloring, the 
strength of the slightly hooked, prom- 
inent nose, the full, luscious redness of 
her mouth, created waves of life about 
her as the sun creates light waves on the 
desert. The gorgeously proportioned 
lines of her body were really amazing 
things to contemplate. Taller than 
most men, she might have been some 
great Roman empress returned to earth. 

“Well,” she said suddenly, looking up 
with inquiring bold eyes, “‘you been 
struck dumb, baby, or did you just 
come in to get a look? This isn’t any 
free show, baby. Speak right up or else 
go into your dance.” 

“T’’—the assistant manager clutched 
at his poise—‘‘I—I didn’t know you 
weren’t up, Miss Laranetta,” he said, 
crimsoning. 

“I am up,” said Laranetta. “My 
Lord, are you blind as well as dumb? 
Make it snappy, kid, you’re among 
friends.” 

“The truth is, Miss Laranetta,” said 
the assistant manager, not so smoothly 
as he could have wished, ‘‘we were won- 
dering how much longer you intended 
to stay with us. You know when you 
first came you spoke of taking a house 
soon, and the hotel is very full, and 
we've a large number of reservations 
and we wondered what your plans 
might be.” 

Laranetta straightened up and gave 
him a direct stare. “‘Baby,” she said 
slowly, ‘‘are you trying to throw me out 
of this hotel? Am I being asked to 
leave? My Lord, I’ve been thrown out 
of better hotels than this bum dump, so 
don’t try being a lady with me.” 

The young man squirmed. She 
shouldn’t have said that. She should 
have accepted his gracefully veiled hint. 
That was the trouble with these beggars 
on horseback. 

Please,” he said, pained, “please— 
you're mistaken—we——”’ 

“Up the river with that line, baby,” 
said Laranetta coldly. ‘I know there 
isn’t any Santa Claus. May I ask you 
one single question, that’s all. What in 
blazes have I done? My Lord, I been 
working so hard I go to bed by myself 
every night at ten. I certainly don’t 
crave to hang around this joint, which 
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looks like a department store anyhow and is mostly inhabited 
by a lot of overstuffed dowagers that think Mah Jong is 
a gamé. But if I haven’t acted like a lady around here, baby, 
I’m a moron, that’s all.” 

The assistant manager hesitated. Truthfully, there was no 
definite charge against Laranetta. 

The gang that frequented her rooms were certainly not the 
class of patrons solicited by the Diplomat. All the notorious 
characters in Hollywood congregated there. 

Still, as a matter of fact, it was her title of the worst woman in 
Hollywood that was responsible for the present action of the 
management. The title had become too blatant, too much dis- 
cussed, and it was, unfortunately, too justified. It was a title 
not without a horrible distinction, for Hollywood has a fairly 
strong stomach in the matter of personal liberty. 
Only, Laranetta never allowed Hollywood to shut 
its eyes to her conduct. 

She wasn’t insidiously, discreetly Machiavellian 
in her wickedness. Rather, it was Borgian in its 
insolent indifference. She was just common and 
hard-boiled and vulgar and utterly without moral 
or scruple of any kind. And the vocabulary 
she had painfully acquired during fourteen 
years of stage, circus and screen experience 
was pungent and pro- 
fane. | 

In the last analysis, 
acting was only one of 
her professions. 

When her name was 
mentioned, women 
gasped and giggled 
and said, “Oh, isn’t 
she terrible?” or the 
more sophisticated 
raised haughty eye- 
brows and remarked: 
“Oh, you know, really, 
Laranetta is im- 
possible! I hope I’m 
broad-minded, but 
there are some things 
you can’t put up 
with.” 

Men were either 
amused or disgusted 
according to their code, but they were never so 
harsh as the women, for she was very, very good to 
look upon. Directors paid her a fabulous salary to 
display as much of her justly celebrated figure as 
they thought they could get by the censors and had 
nightmares about her for weeks afterwards. It 
isn’t easy to handle a woman who has no respect 
for anything, even herself. And they would have 
sworn that there wasn’t a joint in Laranetta’s 
armor. But there was. This is really the story of 
that joint in the armor. 

The famous story of George Jamieson Blaine and 
the pearls was perhaps the favorite of the many 
whispered tales that eddied in her disdainful wake. 

George Jamieson Blaine was president of at least 
two railroads and he had paid Laranetta’s traveling 
expenses to Europe the previous summer. There 
can be no doubt that Laranetta still had a tremen- 
dous lure for men and a distinct aversion to paying 
her own expenses any time, anywhere. Her salary 
went into first mortgages and bank stock. 

Anyway George Jamicson Blaine was old enough 
to have known better and he should have given her 
the pearls when they Janded back in New York and 
not before they sailed for Paris. The string was 
much too long and too fine for a lady to wear when 
traveling anyway, but then Laranectta made no 
claim to being a lady. 

Now it was her habit to treat men, except when 
she was in Jove with them, about as an Indian driver treats his 
dog teams. Maybe a little worse. And she was not in love with 
George Jamieson Blaine. 

On the third day out, so ran the story, the great financier 
apparently incurred her displeasure as they stood beside the 
railing and they had forthwith one of those indecent and violent 
scenes that become historical. Laranetta was extremely angry 


she had been seasick—and what she said cannot be repeated 
here. In fact there were two school-teachers sipping their 
morning broth in the nearest deck chairs who will ‘never be the 
same again. In the end, Laranetta took the pearls from their 
resting place on the bosom of her orange sweater and with a 
magnificent gesture hurled them into the sea. Like a fluttering 
white ribbon the string arched over the rail and slid into the deep 
blue water, the great diamond clasp hissing as it struck. ; 

“Now you go jump after your old string of pearls,” said 
Laranetta. “I hope you do.” 

But it was the conclusion that Hollywood really enjoyed. 
Once in Paris and reconciled—Laranetta had come abroad tu 
buy a wardrobe which she certainly didn’t intend to pay for 
herself—she began to cry about her pearls. She wept, she pouted 
and she languished 
for her dear, dear 
pearls that in a 
naughty, naughty 
moment of temper at 
her darling Georgie 
Porgie she had 
thrown into the ter- 
rible ocean. 

Of course he 
a bought her a new 
string, as nearly like 
x the late lamented 
one as possible. And 
that winter in New 
York Laranetta 
wore two gorgeous 
strings of pearls 
when she appeared 
at opening nights. 
They were very 
much alike and each 
was worth a king’s 
ransom. And some- 
how young Pat 
Summerfield, a bet- 
ting commissioner 
and broker of sorts 
whohad procured the 
paste string which 
Laranetta threw into 
the ocean, let the 
story slip. He was a 
handy man for a 
lady like Laranetta 
to know, but he was 
not always discreet. 

Oh, there can be 
no question about 
Laranetta! The best 
that can be said for 
her is that she was 
no hypocrite. She 
had_ broken every 
commandment ex- 
cept the sixth and 
there was no reason 
to suppose she might 
not do that. 

Thinking all these 
things, the assistant 
manager wiped his 
brow with silk 
handkerchief. 

Laranetta flung 
the nail scissors on 
the bed witha 
vicious gesture. “I 
suppose it’s because 
I went swimming 
last night—or I 
guess it was this morning. Honest, baby, I had on silk bloomers 
and a silk shirt. They looked all right when I started down to 
that funny pool, and I had an awfu! shock myself when they got 
wet. I saw some old moll sticking her head out the window 
lamping me. My Lord, how I hate Hollywood. I'd rather live 


Laranetta, who 
never allowed 
Hollywood to 
shut its eyes 
to her conduct. 


on an Iowa farm. If Hollywood is a bad town, a morgue is a riot, 
that’s all, baby. All the mail I ever get is ads to buy something 


| 


Laranetta's other self almost—the pale sister Fay—reaching for the stars. 


in some new mausoleum. I'll need it if I stay here. Run along 
now, baby, unless you want to stay and scrub my back. I’m 
going to New York Tuesday anyway. I got to get a breath of 
air that isn’t quite so fresh as the brand vou serve out here.” 

The assistant manager withdrew hurriedly as Inez Laranetta 
started for the bathroom. He had time, as he faded from the 
picture, to wonder about these trips to New York, 

Everybody wondered. Laranetta, who had reluctantly signed 
a contract that compelled her to work in Hollywood because she 
wanted the huge salary offered, commuted to New York. She 


was always coming or going. Every porter, station-master 
and colored waiter on the Santa Fé knew her well. The 
long, hot, hard trip, the discomforts and confinement which she 
hated, she bore patiently. The journey that is an adventure, 
an experience or a real dread to most people, was like a trolley 
ride to her. 

Where did she go? Who did she see? What was the mystery 
of those mad, hurried trips? 

It would have been hard to make anyone believe that she went 
to see Fay Charleston. They had never heard of Fay Charleston. 
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It was a picturesque little house of red brick, with white 
trimmings and an altogether delightful garden, on the outskirts 
of a little town called Tuckahoe, forty-five minutes from Broad- 
way on the New York Central. Around the house was a high 
brick wall, almost covered with ivy, and broken only by a wide 
white gate. 

The girl who came to the door and stood looking down the 
lazy, shaded road was very slender and her hair was of that pale 
gold that instantly suggests purity. It grew in a delicious soft 
wave back from her small pointed face and it lent a glow of 
color to her clear pale skin. She was not pretty, but there was 
an odd distinction to her bearing. And she was one of those rare 
young girls who arouse instantly the protective instinct. 

When she saw that the road was empty, she went back into 
the small, old-fashioned drawing room and sat down at a stately 
golden harp. Instantly that pose explained the strangeness of 


her charm. She belonged in that setting. The picture she made, 
with her head tilted just a little to one side and the white sleeves 
falling back from her arms, was of another century. There are 
no girls like that nowadays. No one plays the harp any more. 
And no one looks as Fay Charleston looked, her soft, pointed 
face guiltless of make-up, her gentian-blue eyes so very gentle 
and a little lonely. 

The music of a Bach mass fell from her slender fingers in a 
golden shower. Fay Charleston would have played nothing but 
sacred music on Sunday. 

A motor outside made her break off and fly to the door. 

They met in the garden, half-way up the brick path. With 
a rapturous little cry the girl threw her thin white arms 
about the stately, gorgeous black head and pulled it down to 
her own. 

“T thought you were not coming,” she said, half laughing, 
half crying. “Oh, Gladys, I was afraid you weren’t coming! 
How lovely you look. Come in, darlingest one, and Aunt Marie 
will give you a glass of lemonade to cool you before dinner. 
There is a chicken for dinner, dearest, and I have prepared the 
sauce with my own hands for you, as Sister Rosario taught 
me.” 

In the narrow dark hallway the woman reached down and 
took the girl’s face between her hands. ‘‘You’re all right, baby?” 
she asked anxiously. “‘You’ve been all right and taking care of 
yourself?” 

“But of course. I am always well. Only a little lonely for 
thee, dear one.” 

A very thin woman with severely arranged black hair and 
small, intelligent gray eyes came down the stairs and greeted 
Laranetta. They went in to dinner, which was served by an 
elderly Frenchman. Once the kitchen door opened and a fat 
woman stuck her head in and inquired genially in French if the 
dinner was satisfactory. Before all, Fay Charleston said grace, 
and Laranetta bowed her head while the light, pretty voice 
fluttered through the words. 

Late that night the thin, black-haired Frenchwoman whom Fay 
called Aunt Marie and whose name was Marie d’Albrecht came 
quietly into the back bedroom where Inez Laranetta sat smoking 
a cigaret. The curtains were tucked back and she was care- 
fully blowing the smoke out of the window into the night air. 

Marie d’Albrecht sat down 
on the high bed and looked 
at her. Her lips were shut 
so that they made a thin 


Laranetta, playing a i 


stopped everything How she been, 
Ss right?” said Inez at last 
aay on the lot except the A h h 4 
out the stump of her 


cigaret and rolling it in a 
small piece of paper. 

“Oh, yes. Fay is always 
the same. A_ saint—an 
angel. But, Gladys, have 
you realized that she is 
growing up?” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“Nothing. Only, how 
much longer do you think 
this can go on so?” 

“What do you mean— 
this?” 

The woman waved a thin 
hand. “This hiding your 
sister from everyone and 
everything and keeping her 
in ignorance of who you 
are? 
“What the blazes business 
is it of anybody’s what I do 
with my sister? Have you 
gone batty, kid?” 

The Frenchwoman’s eyes 
had something of cold dislike 
mingled with a vast admira- 
tion for the magnificence be- 
fore her. “No. But you are 
. avery famous person. I do 
~~ not understand why you keep 
her like this. Nearly two 
years, since she came from the 
convent, we have lived so.” 
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“Isn’t Fay happy?” Laranetta turned hard, suspicious eves. 

“Tam not sure. She has never known anything else, it is true. 
Since she was nine, shut up in some convent like a nun. To her, 
this is freedom. She plays, she reads much, she amuses herself 
with the cats and their kittens. Since you sent us the electric 
automobile we drive about the country, and as you instructed 
me I have taken her to the best concerts, to the Metropolitan 
Museum and to the opera. And yet sometimes her eyes are so 
lonely, so wistful and puzzled.” 

“Listen, baby, you better spill what you got on your mind. 
Has anything happened?” 

“No. But lam afraid. You have no right to control another’s 
destiny so, my dear. You are playing God. Those things are 
terribly dangerous. All abnormality is dangerous. She is a 
woman—a woman—and you cannot forever keep her from— 
men.’ 

Laranetta’s handsome face went cold. ‘You bet I can,’ she 
said coldly. “‘You just bet Ican. kill the first’ —fortunately, 
Aunt Marie’s English had never included most of the terms 
Laranetta applied to the male sex—‘‘that comes near her.” 

“But why? Why?” 

“Listen,” said Laranetta passionately. “You don’t know any- 
thing about men. If you did, you’d know why I’m not going to 
let Fay have anything to do with the beasts.” 

“But why not take her home with you so that she might see 
something of life?” 

“Because life’s too terrible, too rotten. That’s why. I know. 
And any time I want any suggestions about running my business, 
I'll ask for them. And if you put any notions into Fay’s head 
I'll lay you out cold, that’s all. I pay you to do what I tell 
you to.” 

Marie d’Albrecht nodded. A whole family in France existed 
excellently on what she was paid. 

Inez Laranetta lighted another cigaret and went back to the 
window. There was no sound in the night except the distant 
whistle of a train. Tuckahoe slept, though it was only ten 
o'clock, and Inez was restless In the room beyond, the small 
white room with the pictures of the Virgin and Saint Cecilia and 
the child Jesus on the wall and the silver crucifix above the narrow 
white bed, a deep and peaceful silence reigned. 

Marie d’Albrecht was a Parisian of the middle classes. 
had educated herself to be 
a governess and a teacher of 
languages. But before that 
she had been a_ shop-girl 
and a housekeeper. She was 
no fool. Yet as she sat 
watching the sullen, hard 
face in the window, she came 
again to the feeling of baffle- 
ment that always ended her 
meditations upon her 
charge’s sister. 

She was afraid of Inez 


and she hated her, but she ) 


She 


bowed to the strange, pite- 
ous adoration which she 
gave her sister. In mo- 7 
ments like this, the keen : 
little Frenchwoman saw 
Laranetta as the world saw iN 
her—the last word in that 
strange sisterhood of the 
hard-boiled, in Hollywood. 
One of the women to whose 

lips no word is stranger, to 
whose heart no impulse is 
outlaw, to whose mind 
no coarseness is impossible. ° 
The essence of the license of 
the age. 

And yet—and yet—she 
had come four days, she 
would go back four days, 
to spend twenty-four hours 
with her sister. 

Laranetta’s friends, who 
had never heard of a sister, 
would have whooped with 
delight at the mere idea of 
Inez spending Sunday in a 
small, quiet brick house, 


listening to hymns played on a harp and drinking lemonade. 
And they would have been puzzled by the sadness that had wiped 
the ugly line from her mouth, and by the pleading look in her eyes. 
By that look Marie always knew she was thinking of Fay. 

She was. But not of the girl who slept in the room beyond. 
She was thinking of a small, wizened, white-faced baby with a 
fluff of colorless hair and a small, pathetic smile. Fay had been 
such a good baby. Such a good baby. The big sister, with her 
ropes of black hair and her heavy, swarthy features, had done 
the best she could for her. She had washed her in the tin sink 
and she had fed her whatever she could steal from the fruit- 
stand on the corner. 

Why, there was no moment in her life that Fay hadn’t been as 
close to her as a second self. And as she had gone down into the 
muck and mire, she had kept Fay like a plaster saint with her 
head among the stars and her feet upon the clouds. 
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Money—that was the thing that had made it easy. There had 
never been any money, even though their mother worked so hard 
all day and left the white-faced baby to Inez. When her mother 
had died Inez had seen at once that money was the essential 
thing. 

And so at fourteen Inez Laranetta, with the figure of a Greek 
boy and the face of a Velasquez, had started out to get money. 
Money for herself and Fay, little Fay, so coolly, sweetly helpless. 

Even now Inez Laranetta could go cold with the memory of 
those years. Not that she had minded it. The thing was to 
make it all pay. Everything, anything. To make it pay that 
she might keep Fay out of it. Inez could take care of herself. 
The hurts she got were passing wounds that calloused her 
heart. As the years went by she knew no remorse. No vain 
regrets. It was the*life she would have chosen anyway. 

But she had learned the beastliness of life. She had been 
bought and she had seen the look on a man’s face that only a 
woman who has been bought can ever see. Desire and dishonor 
had been her handmaidens and they had taught her all she knew 
of life. It was her creed to snarl at it, sneer at it, curse it and, when 
the chance came, trample on it. 

She would as soon have thrown Fay into a den of lions. 

There was, strangely enough, something almost of Jekyll and 
Hyde in her life and her sister’s. It was Laranetta’s other life, 
quiet, pure, contented life in the old-fashioned brick house. Her 
other self almost, the pale girl who played the harp. Her reach- 
ing for the stars. And just once in a while she thought that she 
too might have been like that if things had been different. 

The little Frenchwoman saw that yearning look in her eyes 
sometimes as they sat before the fire of an evening. 

Laranetta broke the silence harshly. “Do you think she sus- 
pects anything about—me?” 

The Frenchwoman shrugged again. ‘No. She has never seen 
a motian picture. She never reads English. She talks with no 
one but myself and the priest and the cats. She has never been 
deceived in her whole life. She questions not that your husband 
is an invalid, that you must live with him alone in California. 
She thinks you are very good and wonderful and she loves you 
very much.” 

“She does—doesn’t she? She does.” 

And then the notorious Laranetta did a strange thing. She 
knelt down suddenly and took Marie d’Albrecht’s thin hands 
in hers and she gave a great, dry sob. ‘Help me.” she said, 
“help me. Don’t ever let her know—about me. Keep her here. 
It isn’t safe for her anywhere else. Help me——” 

Marie d’Albrecht clutched the 
strong, helpless hands. ‘‘I will,’’ she 
said, “I will, unless some man 


Laranetta looked at her then, ar IV O oN A IV 


her eyes burned blackly and _ her 
rich red lips curled. 

“If any man ever comes near her,” 
she said, with a deep, awful conviction, 
“Heaven help him, that’s all, baby. 
Heaven help him.” 


It is no small matter to stop the 
people on your own lot as you walk 
by. In the costume she wore in 
that particular production Laranetta 
stopped everything except the lights 
and the camera. She was playing a 
queen in Babylon and the largest part 
of her costume was the diamond drop 
she wore on her forehead. 

Certainly there was never a queen 

in Babylon more beautiful and more 
regal than Laranetta as she sat on that 
immense golden throne, her bare limbs straight before her 
and her feet on a great chained tiger. 
’ As usual, she was sulking. The director had gone patiently 
over the scene with her a dozen times, the camera had ground it 
half that number, and still her face was merely sullen and 
angry. 

“For the love of Heaven,” said the director, “will you at least 
pay attention to what I’m saying? This woman is a queen. She’s 
just had news that her troops, led by her lover, have won a great 
battle. Is that the way you'd look?” 

“Allright, all right,” said Laranetta, “I’m looking like it. What’s 
a battle more or less? Those cursed bootleggers! They sold me 
something intended to peel elephants’ hides. For the Lord’s sake, 
baby, will you get through this trick scene and let me go home?” 


month. 


can be really happy if his wife earns more 
than he does. He's got to be the head of 
the family, if he’s to enjoy life. I know 
there may be exceptions, but that’s my 
belief, and I stick to it. 


And if I’m correct, there must be a lot of 
unhappy husbands in Hollywood—hus- 
bands of women whose salaries in the 
films run to such staggering figures. 

Mrs. St. Johns has written a story about 
one of them. She calls it “Kitty Shinn’s 
Husband,” and you may read it next 


“At ten o’clock in the morning? You go home when you finish 
this scene right. This is important. Look as though somebody 
had just brought you a real Scotch highball.” 

“Ha, ha,” she said wearily, ‘‘what a sense of humor you’ve got! 
Will-you shut up? Why did anybody invent phonographs when 
there are directors? Send that black nigger of mine here with 
some powder. I’m sweating like I was a wrestler instead of a 
queen.” 

The maid came swiftly and as she stooped with the powder puff 
she slipped a telegram into Laranetta’s hand. Her mistress had 
told her to deliver all telegrams as quickly as possible, though it 
was against orders to bring them on the set. 

Laranetta calmly tore it open and read it under the furious 
gaze of the director. 

Even beneath the heavy make-up her face seemed to shrivel 
and grow white. 

Almost like a woman walking in her sleep, Laranetta stumbled 
over the snarling tiger and started blindly across the stage. 

“You come back here!’ bawled the director in a harassed fury. 
“T’ve stood enough. Come back here, I tell you. I’ve got two 
hundred extra people on this set and I'll finish with you in an 
hour. You come back here, or I’ll——” 

“You go to blazes,” said Laranetta violently. “I’ve just got 
time to catch that eleven-thirty for New York.” 

“You can’t go to New York. Are you crazy? You're right in 
the middle of a picture. You can’t go to New York!” He was 
screaming the last. 

“Oh, can’t I, baby?” said Inez Laranetta quietly. “You 
try and stop me.” 


Alone, in the drawing room, she began four days of sheer 
torture unlike anything she had ever known. 

“Tf there’s a hell,”’ she said to the white-lipped woman in the 
mirror, “‘this is it.” 

Every few miles she spread out the telegram and read it. It 
wasn’t a very long telegram and it was signed by Pat Summer- 
field. It said: 


Don’t get it myself, but I seen Fay and the Frenchy around at 
lunch and dinner with that young Stewart Greene Cuyler II. 
Yesterday I trailed them and Fay went riding with him alone in 
the park. Didn’t know whether you was wise. Stew has lots of 
money but he’s quite a lady’s man. : 


“Stew” Cuyler. Fay, alone in the park with Stew Cuyler. 
Laranetta didn’t know Stew. He was since her time. Yet how 
well she knew him from the thousands 
like him she had known! She had 
even seen his picture in the Sunday 
supplement with his sister, the young 
Countess of Devonwick. And on the 
sport pages in tennis tournaments. 
Oh, they were the kind you couldn’t 
ever depend on, couldn’t ever beat, 
because they were young and good- 
looking and rich, and the women who 
were not of their world were not 
exactly women. ‘They were play- 
things. 

There had been a man like that 
once in her own life. That was the 
only scar that still quivered to the 
touch. 

She had to wait an hour for the 
Century in Chicago. She got into a 
taxi and drove up-town. She had 
friends in Chicago. It isn’t hard to 
buy anything you want in Chicago if 
you have friends . . . 

When the touring “car stopped in front of the little 
red brick house she got out with a terrible deliberation 
and went in. There was no one in the drawing room. 
The dining room was empty, too. As she turned back 
into the dark, narrow hall she came face to face with Marie 
d’Albrecht. 

The Frenchwoman blanched with terror. 

“Where’s my sister?” said Laranetta. 

“Oh, Gladys, listen to me—I must teil you 

“Shut up!” said Laranetta, circling her wrist with two fingers. 
“You don’t tell me anything except where my sister is and you 
tell me that quick!” 

“She’s gone to town to meet Mr. Cuyler’s 

“When will she be back?” (Continued on page 132) 


[R. L.] 
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A REAL SOUTHERN LOVE STORY 


Lit-tle SWEEIT-HEARTI 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


HEY had been engaged for twenty-four years when 

Perry Morton was twenty-two and Ida Virginia Lea was 

eighteen. At their first public meeting since childhood 

they each repudiated the arrangement; Ida Virginia 
with one flick of her black bobbed head and a snap in the long- 
lashed black eyes; and Perry with all the intolerant decision of his 
twenty-two years. 

It began back in ‘ninety-eight when the youngsters who now 
had become Daddy Lea and Father Morton deserted college to 
go to war with Spain. Under the influence of a Florida moon that 
together they had watched grow full and of a Scotch quart bottle 
that together they had helped grow empty, they swore vows of 
eternal friendship and blood-brotherhood. More, they resolved, 
if ever one of them was blessed with a son and the other with a 
daughter, these two should wed. 

Sobered, they were just young enough and just homesick 
enough to remember the idea and cling to it. They would not be 
stern fathers, they reasoned solemnly; but at least there would be 
parental encouragement to the match. 

Even discharge and the scurrying home through New Awleens 
and up the Father of Waters half-way to Memphis, Tennessee, 
failed to make them forget. 

And with the passing years the families came. When Perry 
Morton was born there was nearly as much rejoicing next door ir. 
the Lea household. So, likewise, at Ida Virginia’s advent, four 
vears later. 

Perry’s introduction to Ida Virginia was entirely unpleasant. 
His mother had scrubbed him for an afternoon’s outing with a 
vehemence that he considered an absolute abuse of parenthood. 
His ears still were ringing from it. And then she had put on him 
some sort of feminine-chosen waist, all ruffles and lace, topped 
with a flopping, flowing bow tie. He was ready to chew nails and 
half frantic with fear that some of the fellows would see him 
dressed that way. 

As they reached the sidewalk Mrs. Lea emerged next door with 
an ebony nurse-maid and a beribboned, shaded baby carriage. 

“Oh-h-h, how darling!’ cooed his mother. ‘Perry, don’t you 
want to see your little sweetheart?” 

That cooked the goose of the arrangement with Perry. He 
didn’t want to see anybody or anything called his “little sweet- 
heart’”’—and he said so unambiguously. 


His protests, for some occult reason, aroused the mirth of his 
elders. They laughed unreasoningly; and thereafter laughed at 
the ferocity of his objections to the term. Not only that, but, 
to his intense disgust, they persisted in it. Ida Virginia became 
Perry’s “‘little sweetheart.” 

He didn’t want any sweetheart at all, he tried to tell them; 
much less this one. She looked like just baby to him. 

He said that also—without avail. 

As the years continued to roll by, Perry Morton found little 
more of comfort in the situation. Ida Virginia accepted approv- 
ingly what was anathema to him. Even at first she cooed at 
him and gurgled at his scowl of reply. She toddled after him when 
he was hauled through the hedge on a formal visit. She even 
learned the detested epithet. 

As Perry grew older he developed a fair pugilistic skill. He let 
it be known to the fellows that, regardless of size, weight, age or 
color, any boy that said the hateful phrase in his hearing had him 
to whip. He kept his word faithfully, too. 

None of it added to his love for the fiancée thus thrust upon 
him. When she came out on the baseball diamond in the middle 
of a game and the whole opposing team began chanting “lit-tle 
sweet-heart—lit-tle sweet-heart!” at him he felt that the camel’s 
back was broken. Finding his complaints at home falling upon 
ears which if not deaf were at least amusedly unsympathetic, he 
ran away. He resolved to go down to the steamboat landing and 
catch a boat to some place that had never heard of big-eyed little 
old girls. 

At the wharf there was no steamboat to be seen; only a ragged, 
shabby shanty-boat, worse even than a negro cabin. Perry stood 
about a moment in indecision, then, turning, slipped upon a 
banana peel that some careless wharf lounger had cast away and 
plopped into twenty feet of muddy Mississippi River. His 
activities with the gang had not yet rendered him amphibious. 
Perry was in a fair way to drown. 

From his comfortable seat on the shanty-boat, barefooted, 
unshaven, Catfish Bill eved the voungster phlegmatically, weighing 
his own case against the other’s chances. He was mighty com- 
fortable right there, and he hated to move. 

No one ever had learned Catfish Bill’s last name. He and his 
slatternly wife, Seliny, were at the absolute bottom of the social 
scale of the Delta country. Even the unattached negroes who 
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could not claim to belong to some white family as their “cullud 
folks” looked down upon Bill and his wife as_less, even, than 
“po’ white trash.” 

Their home was the rudest of shacks, slammed _ together 
raggedly and insecurely, floating on the muddy surface of the 
Father of Waters. They paid rent and owed allegiance to no man. 
Moving from a locality that desired them no longer simply meant 
untying the muddy chain from around a tree and floating down 
to more congenial surroundings. 

Catfish Bill fished some and loafed much. Seliny had once 
taken in washing. Otherwise they needed no support save such as 


the river gave them. = 


He was enjoying one of his frequent days of rest when Perry 
was so inconsiderate as to start drowning right in front of his 
door. Finally he grunted annoyedly, spat with leisure and 
plumped into the waist of a clumsy skiff tied to his floating domi- 
cile. With half a dozen sculls of the long, unwieldy oar he reached 
the spot of greatest disturbance and unemotionally plucked 
Perry forth by the seat of his trousers. The boy was limp. 

He was beginning to regain his interest in life when Catfish 
Bill stalked up to the front door of the Morton home with the wet 
bundle across his shoulder. Perry’s mother almost fell on Bill’s 
neck—which would have embarrassed him as nothing else could. 
Women like this never noticed him. 

Perry was soon himself again; but the 
friendship thus begun did not die. 
Catfish Bill was thoroughly worthless. 
He was but little better than the 
animals. Yet gradually it became an 
accepted thing for Perry Morton, of 
“the Delta Mortons,” to wander off at 
will to Bill’s shanty-boat. Gradually 
that part of the Delta country accepted 
it as natural that a member of the real 
people of the section should occasionally 
take up quarters on a shanty-boat and 
accept its inhabitants as friends. 

And because of what had been and 
because she saw that, scum though 
he was, Catfish Bill had grown to love 
the lad, Perry’s mother acquiesced, 
calmly listening to the horrified com- 
ments of the other Delta mothers, con- 
tent in the clear-eyed health her son 
brought back with him from the river. 

The arrangement with Bill brought 
Perry some surcease from his little 
sweetheart. When things got too bad 
at home he could run off to the shanty- 
boat. But the greatest relief he could 
remember in his young life was when 
he got the news that the Leas were going 
to move to Alabama. 

“Going to miss your little sweet- 
heart, Perry?” queried Mrs. Morton. 

“T hope so,” was Perry’s heartfelt 
comment. 

Life, in the years that followed, was 
sweetly uneventful. Under the tutelage 
of Catfish Bill, Perry developed into a 
wing-shot of note. The shanty-boatman taught the growing lad 
how to snare the horrible-appearing yet wonderfully delicious 
channel catfish. He showed him how to twist the heavy, clumsy 
oar at the stern of a bateau, sidewise, back and forth, to scull the 
craft with the least exertion. In the winters he took the youngster, 
wide-eyed with anticipation, up into the bayous and taught him 
to hide from the keen-visioned mallard; where to point the clumsy 
ten-gage so that a puff of feathers and a splash in the 
water should reply to the “boom!” and cloud of black-powder 
smoke. 

Came Perry’s vears of early adolescence, then college days and 
the beginnings of young manhood. 

It was a lazy, scented spring afternoon. Perry lay asprawl in 
the hammock in the shade of the wisteria vines. His mother was 
placidly surveying the afternoon paper, while his sister Mary— 
Ma’y for short—devoured the contents of thick envelopes 
addressed in masculine handwritings. She sighed, replaced the 
many sheets of the last outpouring, and opened another envelope. 

She read a moment in silence. Then, “Oh!” she abruptly 
exclaimed. Perry sleepily opened a protesting eye. His mother 
lowered her paper to peer at Ma’y. 

“Guess who it’s from, mother!” 


“T’m sure I don’t know, Ma’y. Don’t tell me you’re engaged 
again.” 

“Oh, no—not that at all! You ought to know, Perry. Someone 
you haven’t seen in years.” 

Perry had no premonition. ‘“Humph!” he observed unin- 
terestedly, and regained comfort in the hammock. 

“Coming over here on a visit,” prompted Ma’y. 

“Humph!” repeated Perry, indicative of complete lack of 
interest. 

“Be here at least a week. I know you'll be so-o-o glad, Perry, 
dear.” 

That “dear” should have warned Perry. Instead, he eyed 
reflectively a circling bevy of martins that flew round and round 
in ever lowering spirals, settling for the night. 

“Tt’s——””.__Ma’y began, and paused suggestively. Perry’s 
entire attention was centered upon the martins. 

“Tda Virginia Lea!” shot Ma’y. 

“What?” asked his mother. ‘‘Perry’s little sweetheart?” 

Perry sat up in the hammock. 

“The very same,” pronounced Ma’y. 

“T kriow you'll be glad to see her, Perry.” Complacently and 
unobservingly his mother poured salt and vinegar into the ragged 
wounds. “She has grown up into such a sweet girl, they tell me.” 

“Yes!” bitterly observed Perry. 
“You’ve made me before this be nice 


to some of those visiting ‘swe-e-et: 


girls’!” 

“Perry!” came parental reproof. 
“You forget who this is. Why, Ida 
Virginia used to be your little sweet- 
heart when you were a little boy.” 

“Oh, I remember, all right!’ quoth 
Perry with feeling. : 

“When will she get here, Ma’y?” 
asked Mrs. Morton. 

“Early part of next week, mother. 
They’re going to drive through the 
country.” 

“That’ll be so nice. Daddy”—to the 
elder Morton as he came up the walk— 
“guess who’s coming here.” 

“Me,” guessed that individual, sink- 
ing into a wicker porch chair. ‘Gosh, 
honey, it sho’ is hot walking.” 

“T know you must be tired. Take off 
your coat. Sure enough—guess!” 

“T dunno, honey. Who?” 

“Jim and Ida Lea’s little girl.” 

“Tda Virginia? I sho’ am glad. Why,” 
turning his gaze upon his recumbent son 
and heir, “that—why that’s Perry’s 
little sweetheart!” 

“Yes sir,” doggedly admitted Perry. 
“She sho’ seems to be.” 

“And Perry, you’ll have to show her 
how very glad you are to see her again,” 
cautioned Mrs. Morton. “I don’t want 
to hear about your slipping off from the 
dance to go to a poker game.” 

“No ma’am.” 

“Why!” popped out Ma’y suddenly, “we did use to call Ida 
Virginia that, didn’t we? I think it’s so funny!’’ and she went 
off into a paroxysm of giggles. 

“What?” demanded Perry belligerently, knowing full well. 

“Call her your ‘little sweetheart.’ Lordy, Perry,” ignoring his 
baleful glance, “if they won’t show you a good time at the dances 
over that. Little sweetheart. Lit-tle sweet-heart!” 

Perry stirred restlessly. 

“You needn’t look at me like that. I can just imagine Charlie 
Oakley and Whit Woods when they see you with her. Lit-tle 
sweet-heart!” 

“Yep,” admitted Perry, rising and stretching. His voice 
held asubtle undertone. “Quite true. Quite true, Ma’y. Jf they 
see me with her.” 


Ida 
Virginia 
Lea 


The setting sun shone redly over the placid muddy surface of 
the wide Father of Waters. Afar over was mirrored the point of 
the bluff where the river turned, and the stretch down from the 
water oaks to the willows at the river’s edge. 

A flat-bottomed, unpainted, plank-hewn skiff edged along, out 
on the river, under the tutelage of a nondescript young occupant. 
He wore no hat, the setting sun shining unheeded upon his crisp, 
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Perry's mother almost fell on Catfish Bill's 
neck—which would have embarrassed 
him. Women like this never noticed him. 


unruly hair. The upper half of an ancient bathing suit made no 
attempt to conceal the long stretches of mahogany-tanned arms 
and shoulders. For lower costume he wore what had once been 
a pair of blue serge trousers. 

That was all. 

He was stretched out along the thwarts of the battered skiff, 
bare toes retaining the heavy trot-line while both hands were 
busy with the bait in a rusty tin bucket. Raucously, happily, his 
voice was lifted in what evidently he deemed song: 


Got a woman’s got a heart 
Like a rock 

In the bottom of the sea. 
Got a heart like a rock, 
Heart like a rock, 

In the se-e-ea . . . 


JAMES PASC 


The music was turned off abruptly. The ragged skiffman 
lifted his head and listened. His gaze centered upon the 
near bank, and upon a girl perched there on. the edge of the 
levee. 

“Hey!” she repeated her hail. 

“Huh?” responded the singer. 

“Come over here a minute.” 

Leisurely, unemotionally, he buoyed his position at the trot- 
line with a jug, and worked the skiff inshore. Without especial 
interest he looked up at her from his task of mooring the skiff 
with a muddy rope to a willow. Then sharply he looked back. 
She merited the second look. 

From underneath a cocky little green hat that perched on the 
side of her head, crisp waves of black bobbed hair kicked up 
either side. Her big black eyes, under the long lashes, fairly 
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snapped with life. Here was evidently a girl that no male passed 
by unnoticing. ‘ 

“Do you know anything about gas engines?” she demanded in 
a tone that doubted the capacity of anyone who looked like that. 

“Naw’m,” answered the river rat. “’Cep’ you po’ gas’line in 
’em; and they goes put-put when they’s runnin’ and don’ when 
they ain’.” 

“Well, there’s gasoline in the tank of my car and it won’t go 
put-put.for me. Take a look at it for me, won’t you?” 

“Where it at?’”’ demanded the antagonist of heavy labor. 

“Right over here. Just on the other side of the levee.” 

He yielded. 

“Do you live near here?” she asked as they came up to the 
stranded roadster. 

“Yas’m. Our shanty-boat’s tied up ’bout a quarter-mile down 
that-a-way.” 

“Oh! You live in a shanty-boat. How picturesque!” 

“Ma’am?” looking up from under the hood of the car. 

“T said it was picturesque.” 

“Yas’m. You mus’ be a stranger roun’ heah.” 

“Yes, 1am. I came through the country, from Alabama, with 
Miss Ida Virginia Lea. She used to live around here, you know.” 

“Yas’m. I knowed her when she was little.” 

“How interesting! She has grown up into a sweet girl, they 
say. She was pretty as a little girl, wasn’t she?” 

“Naw’m.” 

“What?” 

“Naw’ m. She was skinny-legged and bony-kneed. An’ jus’ 
sort o’ big-eyed and followy—allus followin’ somebody roun’.” 

“Qh!” said the girl with the long lashes, and relapsed into 
silence. 

“Yas’m”—the boy from the shanty-boat had embarked on a 
subject he felt about. ‘“‘Allus followin’ somebody roun’.”’ 

“Oh!” repeated the girl with long lashes. “But wasn’t there 
something—something—different about her?” 

“Ma’am? Now-w-w—I see what’s wrong. That there wire 
done come loose.” 

“Wasn’t she different from the other little girls in some way?” 
“Naw’m. ’Cep’ ev’y time a feller tried to turn roun’ she was 
underfoot. Tha’s all. Now—try yo’ starter.” 

“Why, that was just wonderful of you! I’m so much obliged! 
Can’t I pay you for your trouble?” 

“Naw’m. ’Twarn’t no trouble. ’Day, ma’am.” 

“Then thank you—ever so much,” as she eased back the clutch 
pedal. The green roadster purred down the dusty road ahead of 
its stirred-up wake. 

The river rat stood still in the middle of the way, staring 
after the cloud of dust. 

“Well—I’ll—be dog-goned!” he muttered in a voice that 
subtly was the same, yet different. “Over here with Ida Virginia 
Lea,eh? . . .”’ He turned toward his skiff, then glanced back 
at the receding roadster. “Over here . . .” then suddenly, 
with decision: ‘Perry Morton—here’s where you hike back to 
that shanty-boat and pack up to go home!” 

No fatted calves owed their untimely demise to the unexpected 
return of Perry Morton from the river. His mother followed the 
Biblical example by falling upon his neck—but in an entirely 
different sense. 

“Gracious, Perry, you’re bearded like a Spanish brigand. 
Run right on upstairs and shave—quick, before anyone sees you. 
And be dressed for formal dinner at six-thirty. Hurry!” 

“T’ll do anything you say, mumsy dear,” and he kissed her 
behind the ear. 

“You needn’t come sweet-talking me!” his mother protested 
violently to disguise her weakening. ‘Thought you were going to 
stay down at Bill’s till—for a long time! You’re going to make 
an odd man at dinner tonight.” 

“Then I'll eat out in the kitchen with the cook,” proposed 
Perry humbly, “and not come in with the white folks till later.” 

“Go on upstairs and shave, Perry’”’—she disregarded him. “And 
don’t go through the guest-room. Ida Virginia’s staying in there.” 

She watched him bound up, two at a time, and sighed as 
she listened to the water splashing and the voice lifted in raucous 
song 

Shav ed, tubbed, lotioned, appointed once more like a gentle- 

man, Perry descended to the livi ing room. He could hear Ma’y’s 
high-pitched laugh as she “‘good-timed”’ some masculine catch. 
He wondered what the Girl’s name might be; and how he was 
going to locate her; and what he was going to say to her when he 
met her again. And then he saw her. 

His heart skipped a beat. There really ought to be a law 
against a girl’s looking that delicious. 


He was not surprised that she was half surrounded by attentive 
swains. He would have been astonished if she had not been. He 
seized Ma’y, ruthlessly dragging her from her own cornered male. 

“°S matter with you, idiot?” his sister welcomed him home. 

“C’m’on. Introduce-me to her, Ma’y. Right now.” 

“Huh? Introduce you? To who—whom, I mean?” 

“Her. Over there. The girl in the corner, talking to Charlie 
Oakley.” 

Ma’y looked him over suspiciously. ‘Perry Morton,” she 
demanded, ‘‘who’re you tryin’ to slip something over on?” 

“Nobody, Ma’y. Honest. Beasport. Introduce me.” 

“T always thought you were a little weak, up there,” com- 
mented his loving sister enigmatically. ‘Her name, Perry dear, 
is—Ida—Virginia—Lea.” 

“Huh!” ejaculated Perry blankly. 

“The same, and none other. Your ‘lit-tle sweet-heart.’ When 
she heard you had run off to the river, she went after you. I 
knew she’d bring you back.’’ Ma’y returned to her deserted catch. 

Perry was jarred. Ida Virginia! Gosh—hadn’t she changed! 
He never would have known her. 

And the “broken” automobile had been merely a ruse on her 
part. He had thought it funny that the distributor wire had 
jarred loose so cleanly. She had known who he was all along; had 
followed him down to the river to bring him back. 

Perry’s shoulders straightened appreciatively. Well—those 
old boys—their fathers—had had pretty good ideas, after all. 
This fiancée of his was not at all displeasing. It just showed— 
you never can tell. The funniest looking little old girls sometimes 
grew up plumb good-looking. 

Then Perry Morton strode masterfully over to claim his own. 

“Why, Ida Virginia!” he greeted her, hands outstretched. 
“Lordy, girl—I’m glad to see you!” 

Ida Virginia, strangely, was not falling over herself with 
enthusiasm. “I knew you would be, Perry,” she said calmly; 
then turning with full interest back to Charlie Oakley: “And 
when you told him that, Charlie, what did he say?” 

Perry’s feeling showed slightly in his voice. “But aren’t you 
going to say hello to me, Ida Virginia?” he demanded. 

Ida Virginia swung her head half about. ‘Hello,” she re- 
sponded obediently, then faced Charlie Oakley again. “And 
then what did you say, Charlie?” 

“Perry wants you to be glad a whole lot to see him,” suggested 
Charlie. ‘For old times’ sake, and all that.” 

“Why, I am glad, of course. I’m glad to see everybody here 
again. I'll see you, Perry, at least once while I’m here; won’t I?” 

Perry nodded dumbly. This sort of reception caught him all 
unprepared. Here he had come over all aglow, thrilled to the 
core at realizing that he was more than half engaged to this 
sparkling bit of femininity, expecting her to welcome him, make 
much of him, turn all of her attention to him. Instead—— 

She accepted his nod and dismissed him. 

“Glad you will, Perry. I’d like one chance to talk over those 
old days when they used to tease us about being engaged. Wasn’t 
it perfectly silly?” 

“J—uh-huh,” agreed Perry, castles crashing about his ears. 

“Thank you so much, Perry. I—I’ll try not to be so ‘followy.’ 
And you’d be surprised how much weight I’ve put on.” 

Perry left her thoughtfully. So she was holding against him his 
rash observations about her down at the river. She was getting 
even by openly neglecting him and paying attention to someone 
else. Well—if she felt that way about it! 

As ostentatiously as possible he sought out Sue Holliday with 
her bobbed mop of reddish spun-gold hair and paid court to her 
so openly and violently that his mother was kept busy raising 
her eyebrows at him across the room. 

Sue did not seem to object. 

Nor, on the other hand, did Ida Virginia. 

Next morning, on his way downstairs to breakfast, he was 
caught on the fly and detained by Ma’y. 

“What did you say to Ida Virginia to ‘hurt her feelings, Perrv? 
she demanded indignantly, then, womanlike, without waiting for 
the answer she was asking, “You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 

No man in such a position and at such a time can be twitted 
with impunity. Perry’s answer was short: 

“You're crazy. Ask Ida Virginia what she said to hurt my 
feelings.” 

“Why, Perry Morton, you ought to be ashamed. The way you 
talked to her down at the river! When she had driven way down 
there just to find you and bring you back—sh- h-h-h!”’ 

The topic of their conversation appeared at the head of the 
stairs. ‘Mornin’, honey,” she greeted Ma’y. ‘Why, good 
morning, Perry!” 
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“Yas'm. I knowed Ida Virginia Lea when she was little—skinny-legged and bony-kneed.” 


Perry did not like that salutation at all. It was entirely too 
open—too frank—too friendly. When a girl admitted to her- 
self that there was something between her and a fellow she greeted 
him sort of—sort of shy and soft-like, and wasn’t a bit assertive 
to speak first. Very well, then, if Ida Virginia felt that way, he 
could be just as independent as she could. 

“Mornin’!” he returned with emphasized cordiality. “I hope 
I didn’t wake you all up when I came in last night. But Sue 
lives a pretty good way out, you know; and I—I couldn’t just 
leave her at the front door.” He hoped Ida Virginia got that. 
He glanced at her, then went on. ‘We sat in the swing awhile 
and talked. And the time passed before we really knew.” Ida 
Virginia Lea might just as well know there were as good fish in 
the sea as there ever had been. 

She glanced at Ma’y, then replied calmly: ‘“No-o-o—you 
didn’t wake us, Perry. Not at all. Fact is, I wasn’t in bed yet. 
Charlie Oakley wanted to stay awhile and talk. We were sitting 


behind the wisteria vines when you came in. And you sho’ are 
right, Perry, about how fast the time flies. You must have been 
asleep when I came upstairs.” 

Round one—Ida Virginia’s. 

Ensued a few days of mild sparring that failed to bring com- 
fort to Perry. He was really as much interested in Sue Holliday 
as in a last year’s bird nest. Of course she was pretty. But so 
was every other girl in the whole Delta country. 

Ida Virginia, now! When he merely looked at her something 
reached out and took him by the throat. She looked exactly the 
way his girl ought to look. The way her curly mop of black, 
unruly hair flicked about her forehead and turned up saucily at 
the edges was an example for all hair to follow. When someone 
spoke to her unexpectedly and she turned quickly it was a joy 
just to watch her. 

Still, he could hardly take his cap in his hand and grovel to her 
feet. Each time that he saw her she fairly flung into ~ face 
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64 Lit-tle Sweet-heart 


some mention of his unfortunate observations down on the river. 
She never let him forget Charlie Oakley. She kept that benighted 
one trailing at her heels all hours of the day and most hours of 
the night. He seemed to like it. 

Not so with Perry. Down in his heart of hearts, almost con- 
cealed from himself, he wanted more than he had ever before 
wanted anything in his young life to rip away the pretense they 
were rapidly building between them; tell Ida Virginia that he was 
hurting her because she would not stop hurting him, not be- 
cause he really felt the lies he was acting for her benefit with 
Sue Hollidav. 

The snowball kept rolling down-hill, gathering weight and 
momentum as it rolled. Since they both were young, and there- 
fore very stubborn, each access of pain only made them more set 
in their course. 

A condition of that sort either dies quickly or grows very much 
worse. This one did not die. 

Even from himself Perry could not hide his relief when Charlie 
Oakley left on his spring inspection of the smaller town repre- 
sentatives over whom he was district manager. 

But he was mistaken as to the effect. Charlie, out of sight, 
took pains to keep from being out of mind. Each day there were 
special delivery letters from Charlie, long-distance telephone 
calls from Charlie, boxes of candy and flowers from Charlie. Nor 
did the other Delta youths fail to make hay in the sunshine of 
Charlie’s absence. 

Whit Wood’s cap began to become a constant ornament on 
the old-fashioned hat-tree. ‘Hungry” Forbes and William Lee 
Mitchell took no pains to conceal their joy at getting rid of 
Charlie for a while. It finally got to the point that Daddy 
Morton complained he was getting corns on his knees from 
falling over unattached young men. 

The old-fashioned Southern supper was over. Perry paused a 
moment in the dark at the screen door, looking out on the 
veranda. Ma’y and Ida Virginia were out there, together with 
several darker-clad figures. From under one limb of the magnolia 
tree in the yard the moon winked a jovial eye. Hungry Forbes 
was on the steps, replacing a broken guitar string. 

“Come on, honey,”’ he encouraged the stubborn instrument. 
“Be good for papa, little sweetheart ig 

‘Little sweetheart’. . .” ruminated Whit. “What was the 
gag we used to have about that? Oh yeah! Hot dog! Hungry, 
do you remember the ball game we won by yelling that at 
Perry?” 

“Huh?” asked Hungry, looking up. ‘“Dog-gone that E-string 
—there it goes again.” 

“Lit-tle sweet-heart. Lit-tle sweet-heart . . 
to remind him. 

“Wait a minute. I sho’ do remember. It was Perry Morton. 
I'll say I remember it. Perry knocked out two of my teeth for 
saying it to him—or was it three?” 

Unobserved, in the darkness inside Perry silently meditated 
that he would rejoice tonight in knocking out three more. 

“Who was the girl? Say, Ida Virginia,” inquired Whit, 
“weren't you the girl? Wasn’t there somep’n about you-all being 
engaged?” 

Ida Virginia laughed almost naturally. “Oh, there never was 
anything real to that! We’ve made fun of the idea since we got 
old enough to have good sense. It was just a sort of joke of dad’s 
and Daddy Morton’s.” 

“Gosh—what a relief!” sighed Hungry Forbes. “You don’t 
know how I been worryin’ about that, Ida Virginia.” 

“Why, Hungry! How could any girl think a second time of 
any other man when you—and Whit—were around?” 

“Of even Perry?” 

“Don’t be silly. ’Specially Perry.” 

Perry faded silently and unseen into the deeper blackness of 
the house. 

He did not feel quite like joining them just then. Somehow, 
right or wrong, he had seen something more than mere laughing 
comment in what Ida Virginia was saying. Still silently he 
climbed into his roadster and kicked savagely at the starter. 
The motor roared into life. 

He wrenched the car around the corner, away from traveled 
roads. He wanted to be alone for a while, to think this thing out 
by himself. 

It wasn’t so much any single thing that Ida Virginia had said 
or had done. Any one of them, by itself, would have been too 
petty to be noticed. Together—there was a difference. 

He jerked the car off the paved good road into a dusty, rutty 
by-path that led between bare, kerosene-lighted negro cabins. 
Dogs barked as the roadster snorted by. Pickaninnies stopped 
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their play to stare. Perry stepped down harder on the accel- 
erator. This sort of road matched his mood. 

Ida Virginia was nobody’s fool. She knew what she was doing. 
Spoiled—that was what was the matter with her! Too used to 
having her own way all the time; used to having a bunch of fool 
men jump around at her command. He’d show her one could be 
different! 

She had shown that she intended to play at being indifferent to 
him. Whether she cared or whether she didn’t, there was only 
one thing he could do. If she did care, she could not respect a man 
that groveled. If she did not, his self-respect demanded that he 
keep a stiff upper lip. 

Either way, his course must be the same. 

And he was tired of this dilly-dallying, this getting across of one 
meaning by saying another. There wasn’t any use in keeping it 
up any longer. 

The next crack that little old girl made to him—— 

It was late, and the figures upon his speedometer had changed 
radically when Perry drew up at home. But he was no longer in 
doubt. 

The living room was lighted. Ma’y was bending forward 
intently. 

“T just knew somep’n was up when they told me long-distance 
wanted you,” she said, her eyes snapping with excitement. 
“You-all talked so long. What did he say, Ida Virginia?” 

“Oh, a whole lot of foolishness,” Ida Virginia evaded, glancing 
at Perry. 

“That’s all right about Perry. You can talk in front of him,” 
commented Ma’y. “Charlie sho’ must have done a lot of 
sweet-talkin’.” 

“He did,” calmly affirmed Ida Virginia. 

“Gracious! Told you he loved you, and all that?” 

“Of course.” Ida Virginia was unperturbed. “You were 
raised down here in the Delta, Ma’y. You know they all reached 
that stage long ago.” 

Perry wondered. Was he mistaken, or was there the slightest 
trace of emphasis to show that Ida Virginia spoke for his benefit? 


At the thought all of his pent-up bitterness flared out. ‘, 
“Why, Ma’y,” he reproved with deep irony, “he prob’bly was 


phonin’ her to ask her to elope.” 

Ma’y’s eves flashed to his. Ida Virginia’s voice was calm. 

“How did you guess, Perry?” she asked. 

“Ida Virginia!” broke in Ma’y. “Did he really? What did 
he sav? What did you tell him?” 

“He’s going to pass through here on the flyer. Wanted me to 
be at the station.” 

“Yes! And what?” 

“Nothing. Except—he’d wire ahead for a license, and—oh, 
that’s all.” 

“Tda—Virginia—Lea! What did you tell him?” 

“Didn’t answer either way. Told him I didn’t have any plan 
to get to the station. Else I might—oh, nothing!” 

No longer was Perry in doubt. If Ida Virginia was trying to 
bluff him into capitulation, he would call that bluff. If she was 
not, the sooner he was done with the agony the better. Two could 
play at either game. He spoke shortly, savagely, pointedly. 

“T’ll drive you to the station, Ida Virginia,” he said, holding his 
voice low. “My car is just outside.” 

She did not hesitate for the slightest instant. Lightly she was 
on her feet. He could not detect any measure of uncertainty or of 
pretense in her tone. 

“Wait just a minute. 
pattered up the stairs. 

Ma’y looked speechlessly at Perry. Finally words came to her. 

“Well, you’ve done it now!” she said. “I never thought I’d 
see anything as much without sense as this. You've done it!” 

“Ma’y”—Perry’s voice for the first time showed the strain he 
was laboring under—‘“this is my little train—on my little track. 
If you please, I’ll do the running—-or the wrecking—of it.” 

“But you fool, she’ll go through with it!” 

“So will 1!” 

“Well, you’ve warned me, Perry , to keep hands off. I’m going 
to. Ill not warn anyone or take any part. You’re grown—in 
years, at least. But— She broke off as Ida Virginia ran 
ently down, a small suitcase in her hand, and bent over to kiss 

fa’y. 

“Good-by,” she said calmly. 

“Good-by, Ida Virginia. Good-by . . . Ida Virginia . 

The long road toward town was deserted. Perry trod down 
savagely on the accelerator. The speedometer needle crept 
toward fifty. 

“There’s plenty of time,” calmly 


I'll be right down.” Her little feet 
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OW, I expect, it can be told. About how Peggy 

McLean called Lady Luck on the long distance. 
First off, though, she looked in on me. Yes. 
Breezes in through the gates of Physical Culture Farm 
like she was finishin’ for the Vanderbilt cup, rounds the canna bed 
on two wheels, sets her emergency for a ten yard skid up to the 
front steps and leaves her little Bobcat speedster breathin’ hard 
as she skips up to where I’m tilted back in a porch rocker glancin’ 

over the sportin’ page. 

Next thing I know she’s parked herself on one of the chair 
arms and is givin’ me the cuddly clinch with her soft little cheek 
against my right jaw. 

“Hey! Break it!” says I. ‘Ease off on that stuff, will you?” 

But she just giggles and snuggles that snub nose of hers all the 
closer. 

“Say, who you think you’re vampin’, you little home wrecker?” 
I demands. 

“Why, Uncle Shorty!” says she. 

“Now listen, Margaret Ann McLean!” says I. “I’m an old 
friend of your dad’s and I knew your mother and I used to bring 
you lollypops when you were a little red-headed imp; but I’m no 
uncle to you. If I was I’d——” 

“No you wouldn’t, Shortv McCabe,” says she. ‘You’d be just 
the same old dear as ever and you'd do exactly as I wanted you to. 
So there!” 

With that she gives me another squeeze and rumples my hair 
where it’s gettin’ thin in front. 

“Huh!” says I. “Then the meanin’ of all this is that you’re 
plannin’ to use me for something, eh?” 

“You're a good guesser, Uncle Shorty,” says she. “And you'll 
be nice to your little Peggy, won’t you?” 

“That depends,” says I. “If you’ve raced another traffic cop 
or if you’ve done something that’s got you in, bad with Mac——” 

“T haven’t,” says she. ‘And you might let me tell you without 
pulling all that crabby stuff.” 

“T’ll listen,” says I, ‘just as soon as I get my head out of 
chancery.” 

“But, Uncle Shorty—-—”’ she protests. 

“T know,” say I. “Your specialty is in-fightin’, where the 
referee can’t call fouls on you, but I’ve seen 
you in action before, Peggy. So drop the 
Juliet stranglehold and I'll stretch an ear. 
No. Over in front of me where I can watch 
your eyes. Now what’s the plot of the 
piece?” 

She perches herself on the veranda rail 
opposite in a “You just know she wears 
’em” pose, shoots over a mischievous 
glance and then sobers down. 

“We're up against it, Uncle Shorty,” 
says she. 

“We?” says I. 

“Renny and I,” she explains. 

“Renny?” says I. “Not 

Pe nods. 

“ite Grandmother Pell,” says she. \ \\ \\ 
“She’s swung the ‘Stop’ sign on us.” ee 

“Well, well!” says I. ‘So you been 
throwin’ the net over Renny Pell, have 
your” 
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“We’ve been engaged for nearly two months. See?” 

And she flashes a platinum-set sparkler that decorates her 
third finger. 

“Eh?” says I, and maybe I was gawpin’ a bit. “You! To the 
pride of the Pells! Say, you don’t care how high you reach when 
it comes to pickin’ ’em, do you?” 

She unsnaps a little gold make-up box, renews the color scheme 
where it’s been rubbed off some nose freckles and shrugs her 
shoulders. 

“Pooh!” says she. “Perhaps it was 
Renny who picked me.” 

“He might do a lot worse, too,” says I. 

“You are an old dear, Shorty!” says 
she, slidin’ off the rail impetuous. 

“Stay where you are, Peggy Ann,” I 
warns her. ‘And tell me—does your dad 
know about this?” 


“Then the meanin’ of all this is 
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“No,” says she. “What was the use bothering dad until we 
knew whether or not it was going to come off? And now it looks 
like it wouldn’t. You know how Grandmother Pell is when she 
gets her chin set.” 

I did. She’s a stately, hook-beaked old dame that still wears 
her white haic @ /a Janice Meredith and has a pair of dark eyes 
that can throw off sparks like a chimney fire. Lives in that big 
gloomy old house down on the shore that was built when four- 
horse stages traveled the Boston Post road, and she’s laid down 
the law so long to her family and neighbors that she has all the 
airs of a grand duchess. 

We had one run-in, Madam Pell and me; just one. It was 
durin’ my first term as chairman of the committee at the Yacht 
Club. Seems the ladies was havin’ 
some kind of a bazaar and I’d 
arranged to turn over the whole of 
the club-house to ’em except the 
directors’ room, which I’d locked 
up. “Who locked that door?’ she 
demands. Then they sent for me 
and I tries to explain. ‘Who are 
you?” says she. “What? McCabe? 
Never heard of you. Open that door 
at once.” Uh-huh. I opened it. I 
ain’t sure, but I think I escaped 
through a crack in the window-sill. 
And I had to grin when I thought 
how she must have carried on when 
she first heard that her grandson was 
makin’ up to Peggy McLean. 

“Well, what did you expect from 
an upper-cruster like her?” says I. 
“Specially with your record. Why, 
there’s hardly a young hick in this 
section that you ain’t had dizzy in 
the head. Can you deny it?” 

“Well, why shouldn’t I play a- 
round with fellows I like?” she comes 
back at me. “Course I knew all 
along that Renny was going to be the 
one in the end, but——” 

“But he might have overlooked 
the fact if there hadn’t been so many 
other entries, eh?” saysI. “You're 
both strong for each other, are you?” 

“Renny’s the nicest boy in the 
world,” says she. 

“Huh!” says I. “I’d never sus- 
pect it. Oh, I’m not knockin’ him, 
understand! Only he always seemed 
to me like a quiet, everyday young 
chap with rather a shy smile.” 

“Tsn’t he a darling when he 
smiles?” asks Peggy. “But of 
course you don’t know.” 

“No,” says I, “I expect I ain’t 
been favored as much as some. I’ve 
watched you and him fox-trottin’ 
though. Even without the smile,how- 
ever. he’d sti!l be a Pell and in line 
for a lot of the Pell estate, eh?” | 

There’s a hurt look in them big fa 
eyes she rolls at me. ‘‘Oh, you don’t 
really believe that, Uncle Shorty, do 
you?” says she. “I know it’s what 
all the old cats are handing me; 
but honest, I’d take Renny if all he had was taxi fare to the 
nearest church. Maybe I'll have to, as it is.” 

“My error, Peggy,” says I. ‘And I guess I have been listenin’ 
in on some catty talk. Heard a couple of old dames pannin’ you 
at the club not long ago, but I should have known Denny 
McLean’s girl wouldn’t be that kind. How is it, though, that 
Grandmother Pell can block you off?” 

Peggy sketches out the situation. It seems that the old girl 
holds the check-book over the young chap. For Renny’s dad had 
run through all his share of the Pell money before he got himself 
mashed up in an automobile crash; and then later, when Renny’s 
mother hooked up with somebody else who wasn’t much good, the 
boy stayed on with Madam Pell. She’d always been free with 
the monthlv allowance too, until Peggy begins to get prominent 
in his career, since which Grandmother has carried a stiff jaw and 


Peggy Shows Her Fast One 


First off Renny was all for tellin’ her to keep her old money and 
go hang. He would get himself a nice position, say at about ten 
thousand a year to start on. But after he’d shopped around a 
bit and discovered that a white collar job at twenty-five a week 
was the best he could grab off, he revised his notions. He told 
Peggy he couldn’t think of askin’ her to give up all her gay 
times to be cook and general houseworker for somebody’s shippin’ 
clerk, and he was too proud to sponge off her dad. So he 
was just going to have it out with Grandmother and find out 
what was her real objection to Peggy. 

“They’re at it now,” says Peggy, ‘‘and he’s to drop in here when 
it’s all over and let me—why, here Renny comes!” 

It’s a well built young husk, wearin’ a golf suit and shaggy 
socks, that comes swingin’ up the 
walk, but his shoulders are sagged 
and he don’t have the look of a 
winner about him. The much 
advertised smile is missin’, also. 

“Well?” says Peggy. 

He slumps into a chair and spreads 
out his hands hopeless. “I didn’t 
get anywhere,” says he. ‘“She’s a 
stubborn old woman, that’s all.” 

“You knew that before, Renny 
' dear,” suggests Peggy. “But what 
in particular has she against me?” 

“Oh, what’s the use going into 
that?” says he. “It’s all so silly.” 

“Never mind, shoot it,” insists 
Peggy. 

Young Renny hunches his shoul- 
ders. Then he looks up at her with 
an odd light in his dark eyes. 


Grandma Pell answerin’ dear friends 
who wanted to tell her the news. 


“‘Have—have you ever danced with 
a prince, Peggy?” he asks. 

“Me?” says Peggy. “No.” 

“Well, she has,” says he. 

Peggy stares at him puzzled for a 
minute, then turns to me. “I don’t 
get it; do you, Uncle Shorty?” 

“Why sure,” says I. “Ain’t you 
ever heard the tale? Then you’ve 
never given her a fair chance to tell 
you. Oh yes! When the Prince of 
Wales was over here years ago she 
was at a big affair they got up for 
his benefit and she was one of half 
a dozen who danced with him.” 

“Not Grandmother Pell!” 
Peggy, her eyes bulged out. 
can’t feature it.” 

“She hasn’t always been sixty 
odd, you know,” I suggests. “And 
they tell me that as a girl she was 
quite a star. Anyway, she waltzed 
with young Eddie before he got to be 
king, and although a lot has hap- 
pened to her since, it was the one big 
event in her life.” 

“She never got over it,” puts in 
Renny. “I'll bet I’ve heard her tell 
that story a hundred times, and any- 
thing does for an opening. Just say 
‘dance’ or ‘ball’ and she’s off. And 
how she has used it in making herself 
the family dictator and the ruler of 
her social set! Let anybody dare to question her say-so on any 
subject and she’ll hurl it at ’em. ‘Ah, but you must remember 
that I danced with the Prince of Wales.’ That’s what she 
chucked at me this morning.” 

“But what’s that got to do with me?”’ demands Peggy. 

We had a hard time pumpin’ the details out of him but at last 
we got a fair outline of Madam Pell’s main points against Peggy. 
Who was this young person, anyway? That snub-nosed McLean 
girl whose father was a contractor? And didn’t she have bobbed 
red hair and freckles, and wasn’t she an outrageous flirt? Huh! 
And did anyone think she would allow her grandson to marry an 
upstart little nobody such as that? She, Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
Pell, who had once danced with an heir to the British throne! 
No. She wouldn’t have it. And if Renny insisted on throwing 
himself away—well, then she was through with him. 

“Actually Renny?” asks Peggy. “‘Didsheshake the willat you?” 
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“Absolutely,” says he. 


“Unless Peggy's got a special line for princes, 


“She meant it. too. Perhaps you 


don’t know, but she never spoke to my father after he married 


mother and 


he had an income of his own. 


would never let him have a dollar. Of course 
But I—well, vou know well 


enough what it would mean to me, Peggy. And I simplv can’t 
let you in for that sort of thing—cooking and washing and 


mending.” 


“T could learn to do 
less as you se 


all three,” says Peggy. “I’m not so use- 


says I, 


“she's probably saying,}‘Oh, you wonderful man! 


“But Iam,” says Renny. “I couldn’t earn enough to pay the 
rent of a three room tenement. I’ve tried. Besides, it wouldn’t 
be fair to you, Peggy. You’re a game little kid, but to think of you 
messing about over a gas-stove and a washtub—oh, it’s no use! 
Id feel like a brute. So—so I guess Grandmother is boss.” 

That seemed to be the answer, and while I was sorry to see 
their little romance go into a nose dive I couldn’t dope out any 
way to stop it. The best I could do was to sneak into the h 
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72 Peggy Shows Her Fast One 


“Don’t I hear someone out on the veranda?” asks Sadie. 

“Only a couple of youngsters who think their hearts are busted 
beyond repair,” says 1, and I proceeds to give her the sad story. 

It doesn’t get her leaky in the eve, though. ‘Just what I ex- 
pected,” says she. “Peggy was too absurd to think that Madam 
Pell would ever give her consent to such a match. Rather pre- 
suming of her, I should say.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” says I. “She’s some girl, that Peggy. 
Young Renny seems to think so, anyway. But it looks like he’s 
got to give her up. Uh-huh! There he goes down the walk with 
his chin on his necktie. Oh well! Inside of a week Peggy’ll be 
throwin’ the noose over another victim and maybe the next one 
won't have such a finicky grandmother.” 

But you never can tell about these voung folks. You see ’em 
flutterin’ about as aimless as butterflies and you list ’°em as always 
stayin’ like that; and the next thing you know they’ve steadied 
down as sober as owls on a branch. Course, if there ever was a 
super-flapper it’s Peggy McLean. Any hummin’ bird that fol- 
lowed her these last two. or three years would have worn out six 
sets of wings. 

Yet for the next ten days or so I don’t see Peggy around any- 
where, and when I finally asks her dad about her Mac shakes his 
head. “I can’t make out what’s gone wrong with the girl,” says 
he. “She just sticks at home and mopes about sulky. Seems to 
have something on her mind.”’ 

“Maybe she has, Mac,” says I. 

And that same evenin’ she comes crashin’ into our livin’ room 
all excited and plunks herself down on the davenport between 
Sadie and me where we’re enjoyin’ the first open fire of the season. 

“T’ve got it, Uncle Shorty!” she announces, wavin’ a news- 
paper. 

“Cot what?” 

“No,” says she. 

“Eh?” says I. 

“Who do you think is going to be in Quebec tomorrow?” she 
demands. 

“At a rough guess,” 
workin’ rum runners.” 

“But honest!” she protests. 

“How should I know?” says I. 

“The Prince of Wales,”’ says she. 

“Oh, ves,” says I. “I believe I did read something about how 
the young chap was due to |1nd there soon.” 

“At ten tomorrow morning. He’s traveling as Lord Some- 
thing-or-other and he’s to stay at a hotel. See, it tells which one.” 
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says I. “The clue to some murder mystery?” 
“How to qualify with Grandmother Pell.” 


says I, “about eleven hundred of our hard 


“Somebody important.” 
“Who?” 
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“T've got it!” 


“So it does,” says I, glancin’ at the item. ‘‘What’s so thrillin’ 
about that? Wouldn’t expect him to camp out on the dock, would 
you?” 

“But don’t you see?” she goes on. 
We don’t, and we shakes our heads. 
“Why,” says Peggy, ‘anyone could stay at the same hotel, 

couldn’t they? We could.” 

“Eh?” says I. ‘‘Whaddve mean. we?” 

“You and Aunt Sadie and I,”’ says she. 
I could dance with the Prince.” 

“Wha-a-at?” says I, gawpin’. 

“Don’t be silly, child,” says Sadie. 

“I’m not being silly, Aunt Sadie,” protests Peggy. ‘I’ve 
thought it all out and I know exactly what I want todo. I mean 
to go up there and dance with the Prince just to show that stiff- 
necked Madam Pell that she isn’t such a much over me. I’ve 
simply got to; don’t you see I have?” And she spreads out her 
little hands and opens her big eyes in that tricky way she has. 

There is something cute and winnin’ about her. Sadie grabs 
her and gives her a hug. ‘‘You delicious little wretch!’’ says she. 
“T wish you could do just that. We'd never have to listen to that 
story of Grandmother Pell’s again. I do wish it could be.” 

“But why can’t it?’’ demands Peggy 

“Why, you goose, you don’t even know there'll be a ball this 
time,” says Sadie. 

“There’s bound to be,” says Peggy. ‘Always is wherever he 
goes. He’s a bear at dancing, they say.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard that,” admits Sadie. ‘But suppose there was 
a ball; what chance, child, would you have of being asked to 
dance with such a personage as that?” 


“Don’t you, Aunt Sadie?” 


“And then—well, then 


“Oh, Uncle Shorty would manage it some way,” says she. 
“He’s clever, you know. Really.” 

“Here, here!”’ says I. ‘Lay off the kiddin’.” 

“You are, though, even if you don’t look it,” says Peggy. ‘Oh, 


I’ve seen you do your stuff, Shorty McCabe, and I’ll say you got 
a good line!” 

“Hear that, Sadie?” says I, chucklin’. 

“Please, Peggy!” says Sadie. ‘“He’s difficult enough to live 
with as it is. Now tell me the whole of this ridiculous plan of 
yours.” 

“Why,” says she, “you and Uncle Shorty would take me up 
to this Quebec place—it’s somewhere in Canada, isn’t it—and 
we’d go to the hotel where the Prince is and then when the 
dancing started Uncle Shorty would find someone who'd intro- 
duce me to the Prince and——” 


- cu. 


Pegey announces, crashin’ into our livin’ room all excited. 


to do.” 


. exactiy what | wan 


“Say, listen,’ I breaks in. “This ain’t a . 
movie plot you’re sketchin’ out, is it? You II 
don’t honestly think, do you, that a poor plug 
like me would be apt to be chummy with the 
British nobility to that extent? Can you pic- 
ture me steppin’ up to Lord Whosit, nudgin’ 
him in the ribs and whisperin’ that a little 
friend of mine has come all the way from 
Rockhurst-on-the-Sound to do some steppin’ 
with the Prince? Eh? Can you? Say, Peggy 
girl, I’ve seen pictures of that hotel. It’s built 
on a bluff two or three hundred feet high and if 
I pulled any raw act like that and the royal 
guards chucked me through a window—well 
I'd have a long way to fall.” 

“Pooh!” says Peggy. . “I’d risk your being 
thrown out of anywhere.” 

“You would, eh?” says I. ‘Well, that’s sporty 
of you anyway.” 

“J mean,” says she, “that you’d get away 
with it somehow. And think, Uncle Shorty, if 
I could do it, just think of how that crabby Madam Pell would 
look when she heard.” 

“Oh, Luella!” says I, gettin’ a flash. “Say, she’d be so green in 
the eyes they’d have the headlights on a Bronx express lookin’ 
pink.” 

“And when Aunt Sadie saw her,”’ goes on the little plotter, 
“and she sprung any of her grand duchess airs, she could ask her 
if she’d like to meet Miss McLean, who danced with the Prince of 
Wales last week.” 

“You minx!” says Sadie, pattin’ her on the cheek. 

“Well!” urges Peggy, snugglin’ up to her. “Wouldn’t it be fun 
trying?” 

See how she joshed us along, worked on our weak points and 
made a nutty expedition seem reasonable? And we’re apt to rate 
these nineteen-years-old flappers as hardly havin’ sense enough 
to do more’n use a lip-stick and put on a new jazz record. Why 
say, that Peggy person, when she really gets her wits in action, 
could feed bunk to a lot of old birds who draw big corporation 
salaries for inventin’ shifty moves. 

Course, when she starts in Sadie and I had no more notion of 
takin’ her to Quebec than we had of charterin’ a Weehawken 
ferry-boat for a trip to the north pole; but we hadn’t listened to 
Peggy half an hour before her wild excursion began to sound less 
and less freaky. 

“Would it really be much of a trip, Shorty?” asks Sadie. 

“Less’n twenty-four hours,” says I, after skimmin’ through 
some time-tables. ‘‘There’s a train around midnight if we could 
make it.” 

“But Peggy and I haven’t a thing ready,” she objects. 

“T have,” says Peggy. ‘‘My suitcase is out in the car, all 
packed. I brought it along in case—well, I just knew you would. 
And I’ve got the niftiest new evening dress, with slippers and 
stockings to match.” 

We stared at her open-faced. “Say,” says I, “by any chance 
did you wire for reservations?” 

She nods enthusiastic. ‘“I got dad to do that,” says she. “He 
said I was crazy but I knew you and Aunt Sadie weren’t the kind 
who had to have anything planned, out weeks before, and I 
thought if you saw a chance of putting something over on 
Madam Pell you’d——” 

“Really, Shorty,” breaks in Sadie, “it would be rather interest- 
ing to be there at such a time, with the Prince and everything.” 

“Say, I can be just as foolish as you can, old girl,” saysI. “Go 
get busy. Quebec it is.” 

“Oh, Uncle Shorty!” squeals Peggy, makin’ a dash at me. 

“Ditch the demonstration,” says I, ‘“‘and lemme go put the 
pearl studs in a hard-boiled shirt. All I’m promisin’, mind you, 
is maybe a peek at his royal nibs, and it’s a ten to one shot you 
don’t get even that.” 

“Just give me a sporting chance is all I ask,” says Peggy. ‘And 
I think you’re both a couple of old dears.” 

“Saps would come nearer describin’ us,” says I, “but we'll 
leave that for our best friends to use when they hear.” 

I'll say we made a speedy getaway from a standin’ start, but 
there’s always a lot of excitement in doin’ things offhand that 
way, thrills you miss if you’re runnin’ on a stale schedule. And 
somehow we got there just as easy as if we’d had a tour agent 
workin’ on the trip fora month. Anyway, we made our Montreal 
connection all right, had luncheon and a good view of the 
St. Lawrence at the same time and along in the afternoon 


found ourselves being Joade one of th 


“Hey! I sings out. “I thought you two had 


parted forever.” “Tell ‘em, Renny,” says Peggy. 


horse buggies that are still more common in Quebec than 
taxicabs. 

“TIsn’t it a quaint old place?” says Sadie as we bumps over the 
cobble-stones. 

“Specially the street pavin’,” says I. ‘The natives must get 
their motto for receivin’ strangers off their cough mixture bottles 
—‘Shake well before takin’.’ Say, there’s a cute name fora house, 
though. ‘Maison @ louer.” How about pinchin’ that for our 
place, eh?” 

Sadie gives me a pityin’ glance. “You'll notice a lot of maisons 
@ louer if you keep your eyes open, Shorty. Houses for rent.” 

“Why can’t they say so, then?” I grunts. 

And after that, no matter what odd signs I saw, I kept my 
mouth shut. 

Next I begun lookin’ fof souses, but in all that half-hour drive I 
couldn’t spot a single native that acted like he was even mildly 
sluiced. Think of that! Here was a whole city of poor prunes 
who was free to walk into a liquor agency any time and load up 
with a quart of real booze at cut rate prices that wouldmake a boot- 
legger weep—and they was stayin’ sober! Say, some people don’t 
appreciate their opportunities, do they? 

“How come?” I asked the driver of this caléche affair. 

“Ne comprends pas, M’sieu,” says he, hunchin’ his shoulders. 

“Thanks,” says I. ‘That makes it clear as pea soup.” 
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HEN I first entered Parliament I had a very good 
memory, and even in those times the power to 
foresee and imagine days and even weeks before- 
hand the sort of conditions and situations which 

would arise in the House when particular issues were debated. 
Guided by this light I prepared and wrote out my arguments 
with the greatest care and then learned them so thoroughly by 
heart that I knew them backwards and forwards, as well, for 
instance, as one knows the Lord’s Prayer, and could within 
limits vary the sequence not only of the arguments but of the 
sentences themselves. 

Thus at the very outset and in the first month of my parlia- 
mentary life 1, who could hardly string ten words together spon- 
taneously, managed to engineer and deliver at least three speeches 
which held the attention and obviously commanded the interest 
of a none too friendly assembly. And not many people guessed 
how little spontaneity of conception, fulness of 
knowledge or flow of language there was behind 
this fairly imposing facade. ‘These methods 
are not to be recommended to those more 
brightly armed with natural gifts. 

As the pressure of the times increased, which 
indeed it did continually through all these years, 
the extremely careful and laborious preparation, 
sometimes extending over two months, which ] 
was accustomed to give to speeches had to be 
seriously curtailed, and thus the structure on 
which I depended became very brittle and pre- 


arious. I had several very narrow escapes, and 
on one occasion was led into a complete disaster. — & 
The processes of memory and of composition | 
are entirely separate in the brain, and it is not § 
easy to change from one gear into the other. As § 


long as one is merely composing as one goes 
along, the output may trickle very thin and poor, 
but there is hardly any danger of its coming toa 
full stop. But if the speaker is trusting to mem- 
ory of actual words and sentences, and memory 
fails, a complete breakdown may well befall. 

J was speaking in the beginning of 1904 ina 
debate on the law relating to trades disputes. I 
had my notes. I had considered for some days i 

ad 


and other Incidents 
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prepared my speech word by word and had learned it fairly 
well. I had spoken for three-quarters of an hour in a good 
House with a considerable measure of success and acceptance. 
I had reached my last sentence, for which my note was ‘‘And 
it rests with those who 

Suddenly my memory failed! I could not for the life of me 
recall who it was that this important matter rested with. I could 
not skip or slur over the sentence and go on to the next one, 
because it was the last. I took another run at it and repeated, 
“And it rests with those who ” But nothing came. 
The House, which had been rather hostile but interested, seemed 
obviously puzzled to know what had happened. I repeated the 
words a third time, but could get absolutely no further. The 
effort of endeavoring to remember completely excluded from my 
mind all power of producing something else. 

There I stood searching like Sentimental Tommy for the miss- 
ing word. It never came. There was a long and, to me, ghastly 
pause. The House suddenly became very sympathetic and 
cheered encouragingly. Still I stood obstinately searching in 
vain. Finally, after what was at least two or three minutes, 
endured by the House with the greatest patience and kindness, 
I had to sit down faltering out some lame apology. Lots of people 
thought I had had a stroke—some lesion in the brain—and was 
beginning to break up already. These anticipations were happily 
premature. But the experience was disconcerting to the last 
degree, and it leads me to utter this solemn warning to public 
speakers: ‘“ Never trust your memory without your manuscript.” 

In these early days Mr. Balfour was the central figure of the 
House of Commons, as he was its leader. Superior to the indul- 
gences of a weaker generation, we used to sit till midnight. 
Every week, or almost every week, there was a full dress discussion 
on some great question of politics. On every occasion from ten 
till eleven one of the Opposition leaders would state the case 
against the Government, and on every occasion Mr. Balfour 
himself from cleven till twelve would marshal and unfold the 
argument upon which his administration relied. 

Long parliamentary practise and natural aptitudes resting on 
a great volume of political knowledge enabled him to 
maintain a continuous flow of entirely 
spontaneous speech. A few notes on 
an envelope, a few figures or quotations 
from a_ Blue’ Book, an_ occasional 
prompting from a colleague were all 
he required stimulate or sustain 
an hour’s agreeable discourse. His man- 
ner of obviously thinking out the form of 
his sentences and arguments as he was 
speaking, and of pausing while he searched 
for the exact word, only illustrated the 
charm of his personality. One sawthe whole 
process at work in his mind, and it was 
pleasing to see. His listeners were often in- 
duced to participate in it mentally, and the 
right word, when found after it had been 
hovered over for an appreciable pause, was 
greeted with assent and satisfaction from 
many opponents as well as supporters. 

Asked inquisitively in my presence— 
but not by me—how he prepared his 
perorations, he modestly replied, “I just 
say what comes into my head, and sit 
down at the end of the first grammatical 
sentence.” All the same his speeches 
repeatedly contained epigrams and phrases 
which must have been the result of previous 
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study. “The speech of my honorable friend,” he said on one 
occasion in reply to the criticism of a supporter, “contained some 
things which were trite and some things which were true. But 
what was true was trite, and what was not trite was not true.” 

Statistics were Mr. Balfour’s greatest stumbling block. He 
never could remember whether they were thousands or millions. 
He saw the picture of the argument in his mind’s eye quite truly 
and accurately, but he often tripped over the details. On one of 
the first occasions when I ever visited the House, long before I 
was a member, on the second reading of the home rule bill of 
1893, I had the opportunity of hearing both Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Gladstone in succession. Mr. Balfour, then leader of the 
Opposition, was sailing along magnificently with his argument 
about the wrong of surrendering the Ulstermen to the clutches of 
an Irish parliament, when he came to their numbers. ‘Twelve 
million souls,” he said, and then with a charming smile corrected 
himself to twelve thousand. Twelve hundred thousand, the 
number he was looking for, was eventually supplied by his 
audience and received gratefully with another disarming smile. 

A pitfall awaited Mr. Gladstone too that night when his turn 
came to reply. He was speaking of the great causes for which 
the Liberal Party had fought, causes of tolerance and enfranchise- 
ment all over the world, how often they had been disappointed 
and set back, how often liberals had suffered for their constancy, 
and yet how always in the end they had won through; and the 
House was hushed by the power and sweep of his eloquence. 

“And there is no cause,” he said at the culminating point, 
speaking of Irish home rule, ‘for which the Liberal Party has 
suffered so much or descended so low.” 

How the Tories roared! The whole of one side of the House 
broke into a tumult of shouting figures, and it was some time 
before the Grand Old Man, waving an imperious hand, could 
recover control of his audience and proceed: ‘“‘But we have risen 
again.” And so forth. 

Mr. Chamberlain, like Mr. Balfour, was a master of easy con- 
versational style, but he relied more on his notes and used them 
with great openness—which after all is the only way. He attained 
a far greater tenseness of concise and precise argument and 
diction than Mr. Balfour. He was very 
quiet and restrained in his manner, hardly 
ever raising his soft voice or making a 
gesture, but armed with cold, bright, 
fierce argument and all the weapons of 
irony and ridicule. Yet it must be said of 
him that his main strength was his reason- 
ableness of statement and the moderation 
with which his language was almost 
always chosen. 

His retorts were deadly. He was, during 
the latter part of his life, in bitter feud with 
the Irish Nationalists, and it was with 
them that most of his sharpest encounters 
took place. 

“The Duke of Devonshire,” said an Irish 
speaker contemptuously—"he hasn’t been 
in Ireland these ten years.” 


“No,” said Mr. Chamberlain in an icy © 
hush, “not since you murdered his 
brother.” (Uproar.) 


I was present myself at a scene with Mr, 
Dillon during the Boer War. Mr. Cham- — = 
berlain was speaking of General Villonel, a 
Boer of some consequence who had de- 
serted his country and joined the British 
forces ale i 
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National Scouts. He spoke of him with far more approbation 
than accorded with the general sense of the House of Commons. 

“General Villonel,” interjected Mr. Dillon, “is a traitor.” 
(Loud Irish cheers.) 

“The Honorable Member,” rejoined Mr. Chamberlain in 
dulcet tones, “‘is a good judge of traitors.”” (Frantic Conservative 
applause and Irish fury.) 

“The Right Honorable gentleman,” replied Mr. Dillon, falling 
back on what must be regarded as an extremely rudimentary 
form of parliamentary repartee, “is a damned liar.” 

For this indulgence he had of course to be suspended. The 
Speaker was summoned, the House divided, and the Irishman 
accepting its decision walked slowly from the chamber. 

“As l was saying,” resumed Mr. Chamberlain, “when I was 
interrupted,” and so went forward with his speech imperturb- 
ably. But there were two opinions in the House, even among 
his own followers, on the episode. 

Very different from these agile figures was the 
slow, ponderous personality of the Duke of 
Devonshire, formerly Lord Hartington. He wasa 
man who for massive soundness of judgment and 
proud integrity of character found no compeer in 
© the times of which I write. But he never reached 
* any conclusion until too late for effective action. 
Moreover, he displayed and possibly affected a 
sublime ignorance of detail and even of fact. 

“What is this place—Wei-hai-wei?” he is said 
to have asked blandly in a Cabinet in 1897, after 
this potential coaling station had been a principal 
topic of controversy for four or five months, and 
he all the time President of the Committee of 
Imperial Defense. 

On another occasion he is reported to have 
delivered himself as follows: “It seems to me 
that among these Chinese statesmen the one who 
speaks the most good sense is Wai-wu-pu.” 
W ai-wu-pu is Chinese for Foreign Office. 

Both these sallies were probably deliberate, for 
the Duke had a keen sense of humor and by no 
means excluded himself from its scope. “How 
could you yawn,” said a lady to him, “in the 
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“I see no occasion for mirth in 
my announcement of a mishap, 


Mrs. Reverly,’ declared Doyle. 


The Story So Far: 


OUNG RUTH REVERLY returns from her honeymoon to 

\ be plunged into the midst of a murder mystery in which 

Bent, her husband, is involved. 

A year before, Ruth had become engaged to Jim Armstrong 
solely because his wealth would save her father from ruin. That 
night Armstrong was killed by an apparently accidental fall from 
Dyce’s Head cliff. His will made Ruth his heir and executrix. 
Now, a year later, while her husband is on a business trip, comes 
a queer stranger, Frank Lacy by name, and offers Ruth $10,000 
for a mysterious letter of Armstrong’s which she knows was not 
among his effects. Lacy hints at foul play. 

On his heels comes the eccentric and brilliant detective Pat 
Doyle, piloted by Ruth’s cousin Dick Balfour, to say that a reward 
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of the famous Bryan detective agency is on the trail; and that 
three men are suspected: Bent Reverly, a Mark Harrington, 
whose real identity is unknown, and a Buchanan Rose. 
Doyle, who is unofficially helping Sanderson, affirms his belief in 
Bent’s innocence, but Ruth has a recurrent fear that he is really 
trying to trap her husband. 

In fact, she has terrible doubts of her own which only her faith 
in Bent overcomes. On Dyce’s Head, for instance, she discovers 
a broken piece of cuff link which fits another piece in her hus- 
band’s button box; yet Bent denies ever owning such a cuff link, 
and the evidence, if it is such, mysteriously disappears. 

Two other persons are early involved in the mystery. One 
is Sam Overholt, a neighbor of Ruth’s. He falls into a trap by 
having his wife spend the night with Ruth on a pretext and steal 
from under her rug an incriminating note which Doyle had pur- 
posely instructed Ruth to hide there. 

This was an anonymous letter written to one Francois Lesceur 
threatening his life. Lesceur was a bad character living in the: 
near-by city of Southfield who, Ruth discovered, had had some 
dealings with Armstrong. Ruth, sleuthing on her own account, 
had once visited Mrs. Lesceur; and now the man himself calls at 
her house one evening. He tells Ruth and Bent that he knows 
the names of Armstrong’s murderers but will divulge them to 
no one but Doyle. For all he knows, Bent may be one of them. 

That same night Lesceur is murdered not far from Ruth’s house, 
apparently with a game knife from her own silver chest, and at a 
time when Bent is absent from the house. 

Bent is promptly arrested and both Sanderson and Gerlach, 
the Sheriff, are exceedingly insolent to Ruth. She retains Doyle 
and a local lawyer, Parker. Shortly thereafter Ruth’s Irish 
chauffeur,’ Mike, beats up Gerlach ostensibly because he failed to 
return a wrench he had borrowed the previous week. Doyle 
brings out the fact that on this occasion Gerlach had called 
and entered Ruth’s house while she was away. 

Lacy, too, has been arrested as a witness but released on 
depositing cash bail of $25,000; and Doyle points out that by 
discovering who furnished this bail they will have another vitally 
interested person. 

One night Lacy himself telephones Ruth to meet him on 
Dyce’s Head; he has important disclosures to make. Despite 
the risk, she goes, dressed in knickers and Norfolk. But Lacy 
fails to show up. 

On her way home Ruth notices the twinkle of a pocket light 
in Armstrong’s unoccupied cottage. As she goes to investigate 
she is suddenly seized in the dark by a man. It is Lacy. Dis- 
covering her identity, he explains that on Dyce’s Head he had 
thought her a man because of her clothes, and had hidden. He 
is about to tell her his news when two men come out of the 
Armstrong house. 

They are Gerlach and Sanderson. Ruth turns to Lacy. He 
has disappeared. 

Why? And why had Gerlach and Sanderson visited the cottage 
so furtively? It did not occur to Ruth also to ask herself: Did 
Lacy’s disappearance have anything to do with the identity of the 
two visitors? It took Doyle, next morning, to phrase that question. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HEN Doyle called the next morning he wore the 
most gorgeous habiliments that he had yet donned 
for her delighted appraisal. In his hand he carried 
a white hat whose under-brim was green. It was of 

the general shape associated with the headgear of African 
explorers. It lent a tropical touch to garments already none too 
drab. For his jacket was a blue and white striped flannel affair of 

be type th: Lpown as a “‘blazer.’’ Beneath it was 
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visible a brown silk shirt in the soft collar of which was knotted a 
lavender scarf. His knickers were of white linen. His long 
stockings were brown and were supported by tasseled garters. 
White buck shoes with brown spats completed the costume. 

But his manner did not blend with the gaiety of his attire. 
For the first time since Ruth had met him, Patrick H. Doyle’s 
expression was crestfallen, the sunken eyes lacked fire, and the 
hand that twirled the white hat was abjectly nervous. 

“Had a little hard luck last night, Mrs. Reverly,” he said. 

Ruth tried to bring the proper shocked sympathy to her tones. 
But the shock of his appearance was too much for her sense of the 
ridiculous. Although she tried to smile inquiringly, she knew 
that she was grinning almost insanely. 

Doyle’s body stiffened. ‘I see no occasion for mirth in my 
announcement of a mishap, Mrs. Reverly,” he declared. 

“T’m sorry,” she pretended. 

He looked at her suspiciously. He was, as always when Ruth 
was apologetic, mollified, but not as completely so as usual. 

“T lost Lacy yesterday,” he stated. 

Somehow, the fact, vital though its consequences might be, 
tickled her. We cannot stand too much omniscience. And 
Doyle had been omniscient so many times! There was slight 
sarcasm in her voice as she asked him how such a thing could have 
happened to him. 

He frowned at her, quick to sense her ridicule. “Even the 
fact that J lost him should not have blinded you to the truth, 
Mrs. Reverly,” he censured her. ‘You should know by this 
time, if ever, that I myself make no errors. My man Andrews 
lost Lacy after he left the jail. And if it should occur to you that 
I chose a subordinate unwisely, let me inform you that Andrews 
was run over by an automobile. Even I, Mrs. Reverly, cannot 
anticipate reckless driving in another town and shout a warning 
to my employee. There are limits to human power; those limits, 
and only those limits, circumscribe me.” 

He was genuinely angered. 

“T knew that only something like that could make you fail,” 
she told him. The gross flattery pleased him. He smirked 
amiably at her. 

“You are a remarkable woman,” he said. “I came to see you 
to assure you that things, despite Lacy’s escape, were going very 
well. I cannot tell you just what line I’m following, but your 
husband will be free. I knew that a visit from Patrick H. Doyle 
would cheer your morning. Your husband will be cheered when 
you tell him that I came.” 

He rose to go, but she detained him. 
night,” she told him. 

Doyle dropped back into his chair. Beneath his bushy brows 
his green eyes stared at her. The anger thatwas always quick to 
gleam in them flashed there now. 

“T suppose, Mrs. Reverly, that being a woman your dramatic 
sense Overcomes your common sense. You possess an impor- 
tant bit of knowledge. Yet you waste my time in trivialities in 
order that you may spring a surprise.” 

“T didn’t have time to tell you before,” she protested. 

His thin lips parted in a contemptuous smile. ‘“You’ve done 
nothing but talk since I entered the house.” 

Before this rudeness her ire rose. 

“You're insufferable, Mr. Doyle.” 

“Because I do not interlard my conversation with stupid 
compliments and meaningless flatteries.” 

“Because you are rude; because you are so completely wrapped 
up in yourself that you give no one else opportunity to speak,” 
she retorted. 

He passed his hand through his lifeless black hair; anger was 
superseded by sheer bewilderment in his eyes. ‘‘You'll be telling 

_me next, Mrs. Reverly, that I’m garrulous.” 


“T saw Lacy last 


“I'm sorry, Ruth pretended, but the 
shock of his appearance was too 
much for her sense of the ridiculous. 


She was suddenlv ashamed of herself. This extremely brilliant 
man was engaged in an effort to free her husband of the hideous 
charge of murder, and she bandied words with him, took offense 
at a mere mannerism. Patrick H. Doyle unquestionably thought 
himself a person of great taciturnity. Why should she try to 
prick the bubble of his belief? 

“Forgive me, Mr. Doyle. It is I who am rude.” 

He was instantly subdued. “I work under a strain, Mrs. 
Reverly, and I’m liable to forget that other people are nervous. 
You have as much reason to worry—more. And you’ve been 
brave and calm. And it was my own fault. I should have asked 
you if you had any news. Tell me about Lacy.” 

She told him in detail last night’ S experience. 
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“Tf I ever marry, which God forbid, I want to marry a woman 
like you,” he told her. And the genuineness of the compliment 
forbade any criticism of its taste. ‘You certainly have nerve.” 

She smiled at him. In these moments when he gave way to an 
expression of feeling, Patrick H. Doyle was distinctly likable. 

“T didn’t know where to locate you or I’d have telephoned. 
And I’m so bewildered—why did Lacy leave me, after having 
gone to so much trouble to meet me?” 

Doyle sank back in the chair. He brought his hands together, 
interlacing the fingers. 

“You don’t suppose that Lacy came to see you out of the good- 
ness of his heart, do you?” he asked. She didn’t follow him; 
Doyle smiled at her puzzled expression. “Lacy is here on some 
big scheme. For a letter which he professed to have written him- 
self, but which might have been written by Lesceur— we know 
at any rate that Jim Armstrong paid 
Lesceur ten thousand dollars—Lacy 
offered you a considerable sum. 
Yesterday Lacy managed to acquire 
twenty-five thousand dollars which a 
Southfield lawyer named Drake put up 
as bail. Drake has no money and 
slight practise. Lacy, or someone 
interested in Lacy, paid Drake that 
money. Lacy is playing for a high 
stake. He’s a gambler, and gamblers 
give nothing away. Whatever Lacy 
intended to tell vou last night he 
expected to be paid for.” 

“How?” asked Ruth. 

Doyle shrugged. “If I could answer 
that this moment the case would 
possibly be ended. You must have 
something to give Lacy of the value of 
which you are unaware.” 

“But why did he change his mind?” 

Doyle smiled complacently. If 
there was one thing in the world as 
certain as the law that governs the 
tide, Doyle thought it was the surety 
of his own logic. 

“We have certain facts, Mrs. 
Reverly, and facts are never 
meaningless. Lacy wanted you to meet him. It was no whim or 
impulse on his part. Matters of too great consequence are 
involved for Lacy to indulge in whimsical impulses. He had a 
reason. When, after delay, you finally met, he said nothing to 
indicate that he had changed his mind, did he?” 

“On the contrary,” replied Ruth, “he said that the people in 
the Armstrong house, whoever they were, weren’t half as im- 
portant as the things he had to tell me.” 

“Exactly,” said Doyle. ‘Yet, between the time of his saying 
that and the departure of Gerlach and Sanderson, Lacy changed 
his mind.” 

“But nothing had happened,” declared Ruth. 

Doyle smiled, his vanity coming to the fore again. 

“Do you call the presence of Gerlach and Sanderson a hap- 
pening or not?” he demanded. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Has it occurred to you to wonder why those two men were in 
that cottage at that time of night?” 

“Yes,” she answered doubtfully. 

“Then why mightn’t it occur to Lacy to wonder why they were 
there?” asked Doyle. 

“But why would he leave me?” insisted Ruth. 

“Lacy took considerable trouble, even ran considerable risk on 
the cliff-side, in order to see you and tell you certain things. As 
you two hid in the shrubbery outside the Armstrong house, he still 
intended, if his own statement can be credited, to tell you certain 
matters. The faci that there were two men in the house made no 
difference. But their identity—he must have been able to recognize 
them as well as you—made a tremendous difference. At least 
nothing else happened, according to what you tell me, to make 
Lacy change his mind. Now, when we eliminate all causes save 
one, we are likely to find that one cause rather important. We 
are justified in assuming that the discovery of the identities of the 
two men in the Armstrong house made Lacy change his mind.” 

“But why?” persisted Ruth. 

“J am no mind-reader, especially hours after the thought has 
been held in a person’s mind. You ask too much of me, Mrs. 
Reverly,” said Doyle. 


Doyle, 


The Detective, 


in this instalment of **Persons Unknown,” 
writes on a slip of paper the name of the 
person he believes to be the murderer of 
Jim Armstrong, seals it in an envelope 
and leaves it with Mrs. Reverly to be 
opened after the case is solved. 


Why not try that experiment? 


Write the name of the person you believe 
to be the murderer on a slip of paper and 
put it away in a sealed envelope until 
after the story is finished. 


Each member of our staff has done this 
and we are looking forward to a lot of fun 
when the envelopes are opened. 


This time her flattery was unintentional, and its very sponta- 
neity made it the more emollient to the soul of Patrick H. Doyle. 
His deep green eyes beamed upon her. 

“Well, I’m unable to do it,” he smiled. “I can only use my 
intellect; matters above the intellect are not in my province. 
But, using my mind, certain things occur to me. Lacy wondered 
what Gerlach and Sanderson were doing in the Armstrong cottage. 
Not merely the identity of the two men, but the time and place in 
which he found them must have caused his mind to speculate. 

“Lacy is an extremely shrewd man. If he is chasing a will-o’- 
the-wisp, he is at least prepared to spend a fortune in the attempt 
to capture it. It is my belief, based on what you tell me, that 
Lacy was ready to make what he would term a considerable con- 
cession to you last night. He was ready to tell you, according to 
what he said to you over the telephone, what all this mystery was 
about. In return, you were to give him 
something. We may be certain that 
only desperation on his part made him 
willing to surrender information to 
you. He still believed that you could 
give him information. 

“In other words, Lacy saw some- 
thing. It was unquestionably a some- 
thing of vital importance to him. And 
then, suddenly, he changed his mind. 
Do you begin to see why?” 

Ruth shook her head. Doyle was 
now in his element, proving that 
superiority which was his pride. 

“Because, seeing Gerlach and San- 
derson emerge from the Armstrong 
cottage, it occurred to him that in 
that cottage he might find the thing 
which he sought from you. There is 
no other explanation. Gerlach and 
Sanderson are engaged in the prosecu- 
tion of your husband for the murder 
of Francois Lesceur. That prosecution 
involves, unquestionably, an earlier 
crime—the murder of Jim Armstrong. 
In that first murder, and perhaps in 
the second—or, at any rate, in events 
inextricably entangled with those 
crimes—Lacy is somehow involved. He sees the Sheriff and 
his special investigator coming out of Armstrong’s home. Why 
were they there? In search of something or other that has a 
bearing on the case. The thing they sought would perhaps be 
the thing that Lacy wanted. So Lacy abandoned his negotiations 
with you and entered the Armstrong house.” 

“Tsn’t that extremely far-fetched reasoning?” demanded Ruth. 
“And what does it prove?” 

Doyle’s face flushed. “I'll answer your second question first, 
Mrs. Reverly. What does it prove that Lacy called upon 
you several days ago and offered you an enormous sum of money 
fora letter? You find that unanswerable, don’t you? Neverthe- 
less, you are prepared to believe that his action proves something. 
Why, then, not be willing to admit that my reasoning proves 
something, even though, not being, as I have already said, a 
fortune-teller, but the most brilliant logician you have ever met, 
I cannot yet present to you the solution of this problem? 

“Now as to my reasoning being far-fetched. When you studied 
arithmetic your teachers made you prove examples, didn’t they?” 

“Yes,” Ruth replied. 

“Then suppose we go over to the Armstrong house and prove 
this little problem,” said Doyle. ‘Have you keys?” 

“They are upstairs; I’ll fetch them,” said Ruth. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


HEY reached the Armstrong cottage without encountering 
anyone. She pointed out to Doyle the bush behind which 
she had halted last night and where she had encountered Lacy. 
He nodded and led the way to the veranda. There, surveying 
the front door, he stopped. 
“Who besides vourself has keys to this house?” he asked. 
She shook her head. ‘No one, so far as I know.” 
“And the door has been locked?” 
“The last time I was over here I locked it when I left.” 
Doyle’s deep-set eyes roamed about the front of the building. 
She became conscious of something in him which in anyone else 
would have been excitement. But one would hesitate before 
ev dee being excited She felt that Doyle always had 
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‘Dead or alive.’ declared Mrs. Lesceur, “I wouldn't be disloyal to Francis. 


his emotions completely under control. ‘But at least he was 


deeply interested. She began to realize that the furrows in his 
forehead were not a mere whim of nature when she designed this 
man; terrific mental concentration had graved them. 

“Then, unless Gerlach and Sanderson had a duplicate key, they 
were forced to break into the house,”’ he said. 

“Even the windows were locked,” she told him. 

“And it’s an absolute certainty that we will find that two win- 
dows were forced,” said Doyle. 

“Why two?” she asked. 


“T'll first tell you why one was forced.” Patrick H. Doyle 
could never overlook an opportunity to demonstrate the flawless 
quality of his reasoning. ‘Gerlach and Sanderson came here in 
the middle of the night. They had plenty of opportunity to come 
here by day. They could demand the keys of you, and if you 
refused them could get a court order compelling you to surrender 
them, or, if that seemed inadvisable, could get a search warrant 
which would justify them in breaking down the door. They did 
neither of these things. Instead of coming bere openly these 
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Keverly, said Doyle. 


“And you don't see any- 
thing except rocks and 
occasional shrubs 


Doyle asked eagerly. 


from observation. It is obvious that they wished no one to know 
of their visit to this house. Certainly, then, unless we grant the 
rather far-fetched assumption that Gerlach possessed a key, they 
forced awindow. They wouldn’t force a door because not merely is 
a door more difficult to open, but the marks of a forced opening are 
more readily discovered. So we may be certain of the window.” 

He looked at her as though awaiting applause. Ruth smiled 
admiringly. It wasn’t very remarkable reasoning, but she wasn’t 
sure that she could have achieved it. And anyway it was better 
to applaud Doyle. 

“But what about the second window?” she asked. 

“Upon discovering the identity of Gerlach and Sanderson, 
Lacy decided to enter the house. If we may feel assured that they 
didn’t have a key, we may be even more certain that Lacy had 
none. Unless Gerlach or Sanderson deliberately released the 
catch of the front door—which isn’t likely—Lacy was bound to 
effect an entrance through a window.” 

“But why not the same window?” objected Ruth. 

“Gerlach and Sanderson are officers of the law. At least, 
Gerlach is. They are in charge of an investigation of murder. 
Inasmuch as they wished to escape observation, they would take 
precautions. But Lacy has no official standing. He has just been 
released from jail under heavy bail. He could be rearrested on 
the charge of burglary. He would take precautions infinitely 
greater than those taken by the other two men. We will find that 
just around the corner of the veranda a window will bear marks 
of being forced. That will be the window that Gerlach and 
Sanderson opened. But we will also find another window more 
remote from the front door which will bear similar signs. That 
will be Lacy’s window.” 

Thi remarkable: but it was closer reasoning than 
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He proved everything to his own 


nothing granted. 
satisfaction. 

“Let’s see if I’m right,” he suggested. 

Together they walked around the corner of the house. Here 
two windows of the dining room looked out upon the veranda. 
The second one of these bore, at the bottom of the frame, scars 
in the paint which unquestionably were of recent manufacture. 
Doyle shrugged as Ruth congratulated him. 

“Half a proof is no proof at all. Let’s look further,” he said. 

At the end of the veranda were steps descending to the ground. 
Here a path led to the kitchen door. At the right of this door was 
asmall window. Doyle pointed to a deep scratch in the frame and 
also to the catch in the middle of the window; it was hanging by 
one loosened screw. 

“That seems to make it certain that Lacy entered the house, 
and entered it just as I said he did. Doesn’t it?” 

Now even the most easily arrived at theory takes on an added 
interest when the facts have borne it out. 

“T think you’re a genius,” she told him. 

“Has there ever been any doubt in your mind? If a trivial 
thing like this convinces you, you will be overwhelmed by the end 
of this case, Mrs. Reverly. What I have just done is infantile. 
Let’s go inside.” 

They returned to the front door, which Ruth unlocked, and 
entered the house. Here Doyle turned abruptly upon her. 


“There isn’t a thing you can do for me now, Mrs. Reverly. If 
you don’t mind, I’d rather be alone.’ 
She was disappointed. He expected to discover something in 
this house which would have some bearing upon the murder of 
Armstrong or Lesoeur, or both. And it piqued her that she, whose 
husband was charged with Lesoeur’s murder, was sent away like 


“Why two?” she asked. 


“I see something like a 
rusty bit of iron .. . 
about thirty feet 
own,’ said Ruth. 


wanted so much to take an active part in the clearing of Bent 
from the dreadful charge laid against him. More, she believed 
that in some way it was inevitable that she should play such a 
part. But she had come, after recurring doubt, to an implicit 
faith in Doyle’s good intent and ability. If her presence ham- 
pered this man who was laboring in Bent’s behalf, she would let 
neither pride nor desire keep her here. 

Doyle seemed to read her thoughts. “I think better when I’m 
alone, Mrs. Reverly. And I promise not to keep you in suspense 
unless it’s absolutely necessary.” 

“Thank you,” she said. She left him in the cottage. She was 
glad to be out of it, even though disappointed. For it had been 
shut up for a year, and its mustiness seemed to hint at tragedy. 

Reaching her home, she ordered Mike to bring the car around 
to the front door. Then she went upstairs and examined herself 
in the mirror. She rearranged her hair, slightly blown by the 
morning breezes. She put on a dress which her husband partic- 
ularly admired. And when she arrived at the selectmen’s 
offices she refused to give way to the anger aroused in her by the 
sight of newspaper men from New York and the photographers 
who accompanied them. She refused graciously to be inter- 
viewed, but she did permit them to take her picture. She was 


neither of these things 


Instead ot con 


afraid that even a momentary mood of resentment might linger 
with her as she entered Bent’s presence and so mar the beauty of 
their meeting. For it would be beautiful despite its scene and 
circumstances. 

It was. She felt, when she left Bent, that they had never been 
closer. Also she felt that she had transferred from her own soul 
to his a faith in the outcome of events that somehow had been 
magnified by its passage from her to him. 

She even managed to be cordial to John Gerlach, though he 
had been gruff when he permitted her to enter Bent’s room of 
confinement and was surly when she left. Cordiality is always 
disarming; she felt that Gerlach, who had been almost a vassal 
to her in her childhood, needed to be disarmed. It did not do to 


. try to be fair and tell herself that the Sheriff was only doing his 


duty as circumstances compelled him to see it. She felt in him an 
animus that was born of something outside of duty. 

As she drove home she wondered why she should feel this way 
about Gerlach. Had Bent ever offended the Sheriff? But even 
if he had, it must 
have been a slight 
offense, and one does 
not vindictively 
avenge a triviality. 
But this was only 
one of a chain of 
seemingly endless 
mysteries. She 
would not bewilder 
her brain by dwelling 
upon it. It would be 
solved, this attitude 
of Gerlach, along 
with the other minor 
puzzles, when the 
greater puzzle was 
understood. 

Arriving home, 
she prepared herself 
fora dav of inaction. 
Doyle did not desire 
her aid. There was 
nothing that she 
could do py herself. 
She telephoned her 
cousin Dick, but he 
was out. Mrs. Bal- 
four promised to 
send him over as 
soon as she got in 
touch with him. He 
had gone out after 
breakfast but might 
be home at any time. 

She hung up the 
receiver and found 
that Agnes had en- 
tered ihe living room 
while she was 
talking. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. 
Reverly,” said the 
girl, ‘but I could tell 
that you was just 
about finishing your 
talk.” 

“It’s all right, 
Agnes,” said Ruth. 
She was used to 
“country help.” 

“I suppose you 
been wondering why 
my aunt hasn’t been around,” said the girl. “She was coming 
here, but Mr. Gerlach told her not to. But she wanted me to tell 
you that she knew it was ridiculous them saying that Mr. 
Reverly killed Mr. Lesceur. She was afraid to disobey John 
Gerlach, but she don’t take no stock in anything he says. And 
she sent me over to tell you that she wished you’d come over and 
see her. At least, she wanted you to bring Mr. Doyle. My aunt 
has been sort of digging in her memory trying to remember any- 
thing that might be important. She says she thinks she knows 
one or two things that Mr. Doyle might make sense out of. And 
she didn’t tell the ) perlach y 
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Illustrations 


ELL, for the sake of argyment we will say that 

the place to commence a histry of the world is at 

the commencement and if you was to of asked 

Addam wether he commenced with a Ape or wether 
he commenced with his self the chances are he would of beaned 
you. The only feller I ever knowed personal who said he was de- 
sended offen Apes and monkies was Hennerey Withers, he was 
a darn little athyiss, the only athyiss we ever had heer in Bay- 
cliff, L. Ileland, and any question of argyment that comes up he 
all ways sniffs and snorts like the rest of us was iggnorammuses 
and says what do we know about Eve Alooshen. 

According to him, whatever it was this Eve Alooshen done it. 

One day afore the Eighteenth Commandment come along we 
was talking in Jake Smith’s bar room about how the world got 
started, Jake and me and Al the bartender and this heer Hennerey 
Withers, and I says to Hennerey Withers mebby you was de- 
sended offen them Eve Alooshen monkies, you look like monkies I 
seen when I got nervous from smoking too much, and mebby you 
got a right to be prowd of it, but have you ever knowed any 
monkies that was prowd of you? 

Well, then, for the sake of argyment we will say as a matter 
of fact the world got started with Addam and Eve, not Eve 
Alooshen but the regular Eve, and the next people that come 
along was that Beegat tribe. One Beegat led to another Beegat 
for hunderds of veers and one of the most noted Beegats of them 
all was old Meethoozalen. 

Methoozalem lived to be a thousand years old, and they used 
to come around when he was rising nine hunderd and set at his 
feet and lern wizdom and askt him he how he done it, all them 
old time kings and coorteesyans and scribes and fairos setting 
round about him, and if one of them had askt the old man if. he 
was in favor of prohibishin he would of beaned them. 

Well then, they would say, how do you account for it? 

It is a gift, Methoozalem would say, living like this is, but you 
gotto take care of yourself and live right too. 

How do you take care of yourself, they would ask him. 

Well, said the peetryarch, I always kep away from Vices, like 
mixing water in my wine or likker, or smoking or chewing to- 
bacco or having morgages to worry about. If you want to live as 
long as I am you gotto quit worrying about morgages and you 
nustn’t work too much. 
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If you want to live as long asl am, says 
Methoozalem, you gotto quit worrying about 
morgages and you mustn't work too much. 
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The scribes and fairos would write that down and they would 
say, Anything else, peetryarch? 

Well, says Meethoozalem, I all ways got married every oncet 
in a while, a peetryarch has got to get married every oncet ina 
while, it ke ps him young, if he doant overdo it; two or three 
wives every hunderd yeers never hurt any peetryarch and [ all 
ways found them a grate help around the house. 

Anything else, peetryarch? they would ask him. 

Well, he would say, you want to rest a good eal, and you want 
to get your enjoyment out of hunting and fishing and sleaping 
and eating a good eal, and you want to dance and sing a lot. 

Well, quite a lot of them Beegats was peetryarchs in the early 
days of the world, they were real men, and you bet they had a 
good time, they took theyer likker straight, and they lernt from 
Methoozalem, and they lived from five hunderd to a thousand 
yeers, and that area in histry was one of the seven wonders of 
the world. 

One of the morel lessons theyer is going to be in my histry of 
the world is that if you all go along that a way and doant worry 
too much mebby vou can turn into peetryarchs too, what I am 
writing my histry of the world for is to try and persuade people 
they could bring back them early days of the world if they only 
took things more easy like and had a better time and would sing 
and dance more and keep away from Vices like mixing water in 
theyer likkers and wine. I owe my suksess in life to what I lernt 
from Methoozalem and other grate men in the early days of the 
world. 

One of the champeens in the early days of the world was 
Golieth. He wasn’t a Beegat, he was one of these heer Philipsteens, 
and he was so strong he was one of the seven wonders of the world. 
I guess from what the Good Book says he must of been as strong 
as Jerry Oakley that lived right heer in Baycliff,L. Heland, and 
was a blacksmith. 

Jerry never yet found anything that was solid enough to 
show him how strong he was. Oncet there was a mule he was 
nailing shoes onto kicked Jerry. He picked that mule up right 
thoughtful and he cuffed it some and he jounced it agin the 
side of his shop, and he says, Now then, doant you get me mad 
with your foolishness, if I was to pull one of youer legs offen you 
and let you hop away in the srow on three legs what a funny 
looking track you would make You go and tell all the other 
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mules and horses what I said, and he tossed it into the street, a 
and thever wasnt a mule or a horse for miles around that wouldn’t (> - 
sweat and turn pale if you mentioned Jerry’s name to him. +) 
Well, this Golieth killed so many Beegats they says if we can’t —- 


get him fair and square we gotto frame him some way; that bird 
had a wallop in both his fists. 

Offen Jake Smith and me has argyied in Jake’s place wether he 
could of licked John L. Sulivan. He might of licked John L. with 
london prize ring rules, says Jake. The man never lived could 
of licked John L. with london prize ring, I says, it was taking up 
with these heer quinceberry rules give Jim Corbit a chancet at him. 

Probaly theyer never was any Golieth, says Hennerey Withers, 
all them old stories is just supposition, and I like to have you tell 
me where Cain got his wife. 

You darn little athyiss, I says, taking holt of the scruf of his 
neck, doant you deny the Good Book where I can heer you, I 
beleave it from cover to cover. You will be saying next thever 
wasn’t any John L. Sulivan and this right hand of mine that has 
rot hold of your neck oncet shook the hand of John L. Sulivan 
that trip I made to Boston thirty yeers ago. And a man like you 
orter be prowd of being choked by the hand that shook the hand 
of John L. Sulivan. Doant you butt in when me and Jake are 
talking about grate men. 

Now, then, says Jake Smith, vou two are all ways argying 
about religious trubbles in heer, and I told you time and again I 
woant have it, Hennerey is getting blue in the face, Clem, suppose 
his neck was to brake, every woman in town would get excited 


about this place, you fellers doant want to give likker a black eve, 
every woman in town says to her husband that she has been wait- 
ing up for have you been hanging around Jake Smith’s place 
again. I curse the day Hennerey Withers first mentioned Eve 
Alooshen in my bar room. Have one on the house. 

No sooner said than done, me letting go of Hennerey’s neck. 
Well, that was in the old days. If I could meet Hennerey today 
in an old time bar room he could sav what he wanted to about 
Golieth and I wouldn’t listen, I would be so buisy harkening to 
them saving have another. 

Well, going back to Golieth, they couldn’t lick him in a square 
fight, so the Beegats got a voung feller to bean him with a stone 
and laved him cold. This boy that beaned him was named David, 
he had his regrets later when he growed up and got to be a peet- 
rvarch his self, he wrote the salms of poetry telling how sorry he 
was he killed the one e-wee lamb of the Philipsteens in that un- 
fair way. 

In my next chapter I will go back to the peetryarchs and the 
Beegats in the early davs of the world and tell about some more 


Well, this Golieth 
killed so many 
Beegats they says 
if wecan't get him 
fair and square 
we fgotto frame 


him some way. 
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The Great 
Gentleman of (Courage 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


A Story of 


S LONG as he lived Peter McRae vould never forget 
the night of the great fire when he said good-by to 
Mona in the burned lands. 

About him the world had been a writhing, blasted 
thing, moaning and roaring in a torment of destruction. He saw 
his beloved wilderness melt away before an inundation of flame 
and his ears were filled with the anguish 
of his forests as they died. But in that red 
picture it would always be Mona’s face he 
would see most clearly—a face of pallid 
beauty in a gray mist of smoke and gloom, 
glorious in its faith and courage as her lips 
bravely urged him to leave her that he 
might escape another and still greater 
menace which was near. 

Dumbly now. he allowed his eyes to 
travel the wide arc of the forest fire. It had 
swept round the settlement of Five 
Fingers and was receding eastward along 
the shore of Lake Superior, a wall of flame 
reaching from the earth to the sky. He 
could hear the moaning thunder of it even 
at that distance. Northward, where the 
fire had already passed, the tops of the 
ridges glowed like smoldering furnaces; and 
in between, where the great forests of pine 
and spruce and cedar had stood, countless 
flaming stubs sent up their red pillars like 
great torches set there by a mighty evil 
spirit to celebrate an orgy of outrage and 
ruin. 

But it was not this devastation which 
tore at his heart in these last few moments. 
It was the quiet, terribly calm note in the 
voice of the girl at his side as she said: 
“You must go. There is no more time to lose. If Carter 
should come now, or Aleck Curry, or both——’”’ She did not 
finish but caught her breath and listened. 

From the smoke-gray chaos of the sea came no sound but the 
whispering of the wind and the sobbing beat of the surf against 
the cliff. A last time his arms closed about her and he cried out 
in a low voice that he would come back, that everything would 
turn out well in the end even though it seemed both man and 
God were against them now. 

And Mona Guyon answered: 

“And I—by the sweet spirit of Ste. Anne I promise to be wait- 
ing for you when you come, Peter—though I wait until new for- 
ests grow where yours and mine have burned!” 

And then she had slipped away from him and he made no 
effort to follow her into the smoky gloom, though a sobbing cry 
came back to him faintly. 

Tall and gaunt rose the figure of Simon McQuarrie as Peter 
came down the edge of the sandy beach. Their hands gripped 
in the darkness and a strain was in the old Scotchman’s voice as 
he said: 

“T’ve put ointment on your father’s face and hands and he 
is easier. I don’t think he is badly burned. Everything is in 
the boat, lad—provisions, blankets, medicines, a pack and what 
money I had at hand.” He hesitated and the grip of his fingers 
tightened as he added: “In the bow is your rifle with extra am- 
munition in the buckskin sack beside it. You'll need it. But 
don’t fight the law unless they force you to it, boy. Remember 

eb py finds no excuse. even though scoundrels like Aleck 
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“You lie, McQuarrie,” said Carter 
quite casually, and chuckled as 


he switched off his flashlight. 


Curry and blood-sucking ferrets like Carter are sometimes a part 
of it. And let me tell you that I saw with my own eyes when 
your father killed a man years ago when you were a baby in your 
mother’s arms. It was for your mother he did it and he was 
right; but in spite of that the law won’t rest until it lands him. 

“It’s your job now to beat the law, but without the use of a 
gun. I love you, lad—but I’d curse you for a coward if you 
didn’t do what you’re doing now. For years you and Mona have 
prayed that God would send your father back to you—and now 
he has come—and it’s God’s will behind it. All that is left in 
a body that was once stronger than my own is his worship for 
you and his memories of your mother. Take care of him, Peter. 
And—God bless you both!” 

Never had the iron-natured old Scotchman said so much in 
all the years since Peter had come to live with him asason. And 
without a word Peter went to the boat, for his throat was thick 
and choking, and Simon shoved the craft out into the sea until 
he was waist-deep in the water. Simply he said good-by as if 
Peter were going only to the nets or the islands outside the main- 
land, and no tremor in his hard, calm voice betrayed the tears on 
his cheeks which darkness hid. And as Peter raised the sail 
McQuarrie waded ashore and was met by a pair of arms and a 
sobbing voice that cried out in its grief and despair against his 
shoulder. 

Another sound came before they turned to the cliff trail that 
ied along the unburned shore of the lake to Five Fingers. From 
the direction of the settlement a light skiff bore down swiftly upon 
the strip of sandy beach. 
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Carter, who sat in the 
stern, was old in the ser- 
vice of the provincial 
police, a ferret on the 
trail, a fox in his clever- 
ness, cold-blooded, un- 
excitable and merciless— 
and when the bow of the 
skiff ran into the sand 
and Aleck Curry leaped 
ashore he remained 
quietly in his seat and 
waited. In a moment he 
heard voices—the cold, 
unemotional voice of the 
Scotchman first and then 
Aleck Curry’s in fierce de- 
mand and Mona Guyon’s 
in answer. He went 
ashore, his thin, hard 
face smiling in the dark- 
ness, and heard Simon 
tell Aleck that the law no 
longer had a work to do 
at Five Fingers, for Peter 
and his father had died somewhere out in the heart of the fire. 
He heard Mona’s sob, close to Simon’s shoulder. Then he opened 
his flashlight, but not upon them. It illumined Aleck’s face, 
thick-lipped and bestial in its disappointment and passion. 
What he saw was amusing to a man like Carter and a spark 
of chivalry made him leave the others in darkness. But he 
stepped back and cast his light upon the wet sand of the shore. 
And then he said quite casually, as if his discovery was a mat- 
ter of small significance: 

“You lie, McQuarrie! We have come only a quarter of an 
hour too late. Peter McRae and his father have gone in your 
boat, and as this breath of wind will scarcely fill a sail, I think 
Aleck’s enthusiasm and a light skiff should make it possible for 
us to overtake them within an hour!” 

He chuckled as he switched off his flashlight, and that chuckle 
was like the rattle of a snake to Mona, deadlier than all the hate 
and animal passion she had seen in Aleck Curry’s face in the one 
swift moment when it had flashed out of darkness into light. 
For Carter was more than a representative of the law. He was 
its incarnation, and more than Aleck Curry—more than any 
other man in the world—she feared him now as the skiff sped in 
the direction taken by Peter and his father. 


For a few minutes after leaving the shore Peter did not trust 
himself to speak. He could see nothing but a gray chaos except 
landward, where the red sky and the darker blot of the cliff were 
visible through the smoke gloom. Even the weather-stained 
canvas of Simon’s boat was indistinguishable, and where his 
father lay on a pile of blankets at his feet he could make out only 
a shadow. Now that the fire had burned itself out of the forests 
between the shore and the ridges the heated winds gave way 
quickly to a growing calm. The smoke hung like a dense fog 
and with this change came a strange stillness in which sound 
seemed to multiply itself until he heard clearly the wailing of a 
dog at Five Fingers. 

Then the faint rattle of oarlocks came to him and his hand 
tightened on the tiller. It was Aleck Curry again—Aleck and 
the man-hunter, Carter, hurrying to cut them off before they 


That chuckle was like the rattle 
of a snake to Mona, deadlier than 
all the hate in Aleck Curry's face. 


could leave the shore! And suddenly in fierce passion he wanted 
to shout back his defiance to them just as years ago—three 
days before he came to Five Fingers—he had felt the desire to 
kill the men who had driven his father into the forest. Some- 
thing in these moments brought that day back to him—a vivid 
memory of the big log behind which they were sheltered, the 
armed men in the thickets, the bluejay screeching at them, his 
thirst and hunger and his father’s pale, strong face waiting with 
courage for darkness to come; then the dusk, their escape on a 
log in the flooded river and their first fugitive camp in the big 
woods. How wonderful his father had been in those hours of 
peril which he as a boy could scarcely understand! And now he 
was lying at his feet, a pitiable wreck because of that same merci- 
less and unfair law which had pursued him then—— 

Peter cried out. It was not much more than a throat sound, 
as if the smoke had made him gasp for breath. But a hand rose 
out of the darkness and touched him. 

“Peter!” 

“Yes, dad.” : 

“It has all gone wrong, boy. If only I hadn’t been so heart-sick 
to see you—if I had never come back——” 

Peter bent over and his hand rested tenderly against the face 
which Simon had cooled with ointment. 

“If you hadn’t come I’d have lost all faith in the God you used 
to tell me about,” he whispered. ‘“‘I wanted to give up but Mona 
wouldn’t let me. She said you would surely come. And this 
isn’t half as bad as that day behind the log when I was a little 
kid. Remember how you cared for me then—kept_me above 
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86 The Great Snow 


water when we went into the river, caught rabbits for me to eat 
afterward and tucked me into bed every night near the campfire? 
Well, it’s my furn now. And I’m almost glad you’re sick—just 
so I can show you how much I’ve grown up since that afternoon 
you sent me on alone to Five Fingers so many years ago. You 
lied to me then, dad. You made me believe you’d come back 
that night, or the next day. Haven’t you ever been ashamed?” 

The strain was gone from his voice. It was his dad he was 
speaking to again, his pal and comrade of the old days, and the 
thrill of that comradeship was stirring warmly in his blood. 

“I knew Simon would give you a good home,” said Donald. 
“And he has made a splendid man of you. But I’m sorry, Peter 
—sorry I came back. After all those years I was hungry to see 
you. I just wanted to look on your face and then go away again 
without letting you know. I didn’t mean to break into your 
life like this 

His hand was stroking Peter’s and for a moment Peter bent 
down until his face was close to his father’s. Donald was silent. 
After a little he said: ‘Did I hear something, Peter?” 

“T think it was thunder. A storm must be following in the 
trail of the fire.” 

“T mean out there—near at hand. 
on wood.” 

He sank back and Peter reached down and made his head 
comfortable. ‘This makes me think of that last night in the 
woods when you tucked me in my cedar-bough bed and told me 
to sleep,’”’ he whispered gently. ‘‘And I’m telling you that now, 
dad. It’s what you need. Try and sleep!” 

Even as he spoke he heard the distant sound again and knew 
it was the clank of oarlocks. He fastened the tiller so that Simon’s 
boat was heading for the open sea. Then he crept forward and 
returned with a blanket, and this blanket he quietly unfolded in 
the darkness, taking from it the weapon which Simon had loaded 
and placed there for his use. And Simon’s words were running 
over and over in his head, as steady as the ticking of a clock. 
“Take care of him, Peter. It’s your job now to beat the law.” 


It was like wood striking 


As the minutes passed it seemed to Peter that sound became a 
living, stealthy part of the night, creeping about him in ghostly 
whispers, hiding behind the canvas sail, rustling where the water 
moved under the bow, purring at his feet and in the air. This 
impression of sound by its smallness and its secretiveness served 
to emphasize the hush which had fallen upon a burned and 
blasted world. Its muteness bore with it a quality of solemnity 
and a quickening thrill as if subjugated forces were muffled and 
bound and might unleash themselves without warning. In this 
stillness Peter heard the thunder creeping up faintly behind the 
path of the fire. But the sound of the oar did not come again. 

He strained his eyes to pierce the gloom even though he knew 
the effort was futile and senseless. The red line of the fire was 
steadily receding. In places it was lost. Where he had left 
the cliff and the sandy strip of beach was a black chaos, and it 
was this darkness with its silence which seemed to reach into his 
heart and choke him with its oppression and foreboding. 

Through the stillness a sound came to him, floating softly over 
the sea, sweet and distant. His fingers slowly unclasped and he 
bowed his head: It was the bell over the little church of logs 
and Father Albanel was tolling it. Even now in this smoke-filled 
hour of the night he was calling the people of the settlement to- 
gether that they might offer up in prayer their gratitude because 
homes and loved ones had been spared by the red death that had 
swept the land. It was like a living voice, gently sweet and 
soothing as it brought him faith and reverence. There was a 
God! Every fiber in his body leaped to that cry of his heart. 
Without a God his father would have died, the whole world 
would have burned, there would be no Mona, no hope, no any- 
thing for him out in the darkness of the freedom which lay 
ahead. His lips moved with Mona’s prayer and he stood up 
quietly so that he might hear more clearly until the last peal 
of the bell died away. And when the gray silence shut him in 
again he felt as if a protecting spirit had come to ride with 
him in the gloom. 

Softly he spoke to his father but there was no answer. Ex- 
haustion and the peace of the open sea had overcome the stricken 
man and he was asleep. 

Encumbered by stillness and smoke the night passed with ap- 
palling slowness. The distant thunder with its promise of rain 
died away. Half a dozen times Peter lighted matches and looked 
at his watch. At last it was three o’clock and the horizon of 
murk and smoke that shut him in receded as dawn advanced. 


ben came 4 keen breeze, like the last sweeping of a 


great broom, and he could see the coast. His own heart was 
thrilled by the sight of it, for behind the menacing headland of 
barren rock that rose like a great gargoyle hundreds of feet above 
the lower cliff was a strip of water which he had once hazarded in 
a dead calm and which led back half a mile between towering 
walls of rock and naked ridges into that very chaos of wildness 
which he had wanted for a hiding-place. 

Scarcely had this moment of exultation possessed him when 
the wind died again. At the same time a clearer light diffused 
itself over the sea. The horizon drew itself back like a curtain 
= half a mile away he saw an object that sent his heart into his 
throat. 

For a few moments he neither moved nor seemed to breathe as 
he stared at a swiftly approaching skiff. Then he looked at his 
father. Donald McRae had not awakened. A livid scar lay 
across his eyes as if a red-hot iron had burned out his sight. His 
hands were blistered, his lips were swollen and his neck and 
shoulders were scarred and covered with the ointment which 
Simon had used. Yet—even then—his father slept! The horror 
of it choked Peter and his soul cried out for vengeance against 
those who had made this wreck of a man. 

He turned and his hand rested upon his rifle. He no longer 
feared the law or Aleck Curry or Carter the Ferret. His desire at 
first was to kill them. With astonishing calmness he waited, 
watching the approaching skiff. When it was two hundred 
yards away he picked up his rifle. 

He chose the small of Aleck’s back for his first shot and raised 
his gun. In the same moment he observed that with Carter in 
the stern and Aleck amidships the bow of the skjff was high out 
of water. It was this situation which saved Aleck and Peter’s 
first bullet crashed through the boat an inch or two below the 
water-line. He followed with two other shots. The effect was 
almost instantaneous. Aleck Curry lurched away from the oars 
and the skiff came within an ace of upsetting. In another mo- 
ment the quick-witted Carter had called Aleck into the stern 
and there both crouched, their combined weight raising the 
shattered bow above the water line while Carter stripped himself 
of his shirt. 

The shots roused Donald, and with an effort he drew himself 
up beside Peter. 

“What is it?” he demanded. He turned his scarred face to- 
ward Peter and then with a strange cry covered his face with his 
hands. ‘‘My God, I can’t see!” he cried. ‘‘Peter—I can’t 
see!”’ 
In that darkest moment of his life Peter thanked God the wind 
came and filled the sail of Simon’s boat and that neither Carter 
nor Aleck Curry shouted after them or made a sound that his 
father might hear, and like an inspiratéon a lie came to his lips— 
he had done some poor shooting at a flock of mallards! He spoke 
cheerfully of his father’s efforts to see, telling him it would be 
days before he could hope for vision when his eyes were swollen 
and scarred by burns. And Donald, seeing nothing of the agony 
in Peter’s bloodless face, smiled cheerfully up at the clearing sky 
in spite of his pain. He did not mind so much about his hands, 
he said, but it was a hardship to have his eyes covered as Peter 
was bandaging them now because he wanted to see as much as 
he could of his boy in the short time they would be together. 
There was a note of happiness in his voice which was in strange 
contrast to the pathos of his appearance and his helplessness. 

And Peter fought to keep up that spirit of cheer and of glad- 
ness that was in Donald McRea’s heart. But his own heart was 
breaking—for he knew that his father was blind. 


Hours later Simon’s boat came stealing back to shore in the 
sunless dusk of the evening. This time the sail was down and 
with muffled oars Peter rowed cautiously for the break in the 
cliff. Blended with the deepening shadows of the sea he worked 
his boat into the narrow maw of the crevasse whose rock walls 
rose two hundred feet over their heads. In utter darkness, with 
the thin streak of light far above he felt his way for half an hour. 
Then the fissure widened and after another fifteen minutes of 
slow progress its walls bulged outward, losing themselves in the 
gloom, and ahead stretched the hidden inlet smothered on 
all sides by precipitous crags and cliffs and towering forest 
ridges. 

On a narrow strip of sand he grounded the boat and lighted 
the lantern which Simon had placed in the outfit. Its illumina- 
tion threw up grimly the black shadows about them, and questing 
among these he found huge masses of torn and twisted rocks so 
wildly thrown together that among them were many little cav- 
erns and grottoes thickly carpeted with white sand. One of 
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the man-nunter, Carter, hurrying to cut them ol! Delore they 


these he chose for a camp, but not until he gathered an armful 
of bleached driftwood and had started a fire did he return to the 
boat. It was then, in the yellow light of flaming cedar and pine, 
that he noted a strange and startling change had come over his 
father. Donald McRae no longer bore the appearance of a sick 
man. He stood straight and was breathing deeply. His lips 
were smiling as he faced Peter and quite calmly he removed the 
bandage from his eyes. 

“At last we are home,” he spoke softly. “And just beyond 
you—I see your mother!’ Instantly he seemed to sense the 
shock of those words to Peter, for he said: ‘Don’t let that 
frighten you, lad. Every day and night she is at my side. 
Only—now—she is nearer!” 


The storm might beat and the evils of Helene rage for all Donald cared now. He had saved his boy! 


He reached out his hands and almost fiercely Peter’s arms 
closed about him. 

Donald stroked his hair. It was the old caressing touch, anc 
he spoke to Peter as if he was a little boy again. 

“You're not afraid, Peter?” 

“Afraid——”  Peter’s heart stopped beating. 

“They can’t hurt vou,” said Donald soothingly. “I won’t let 
them do that, Peter.” 

Peter drew slowly away. His face was gray in the firelight 
and in his eyes was a growing horror. He tried to speak 
but no words came from his lips. Donald’s scarred face was 
strangely tranquil. It seemed to Peter that years had dropped 
away from it. In it was no fear, no sign of strain, no 
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“Only God will ever know how gentle and good he was to me, McRae, and 


consciousness of the terrible hours they had passed through 
or of the tragic future which lay ahead. And the truth came 
to Peter, a suspicion at first, a whisper, growing and over- 
whelming him until at last it was a dizzying sickness that set 
him swaying on his feet. In this hour Donald McRae was not 
the man who had returned after years of wandering to see his 
boy. His mind had gone back. It had returned to the days 
of Peter’s childhood and his voice was repeating words almost 
forgotten—a sacred promise of days when Peter had built 
mighty castles in the air and his father had helped him plan 
them with the same gentle and understanding smile that was 
on his lips now. 

For he was saying: 


“They won’t hurt a boy, Peter. We'll get away. And then 
we'll go through the big woods to the mountains just as we’ve 
always wanted to do.” 

Peter raised clenched hands to his face to stifle his agony. 

In the torturing slowness of the hours which followed Donald 
McRae lived again in the precious years when Peter was a boy, 
recalling forgotten incidents as if they had happened yesterday, 
bringing forth their old dreams, painting their pictures of the 
future as he had done so often with Peter at his side in the after- 
glow of evenings long ago. And Peter, with his soul torn and 
bleeding, talked with him. Together they were hunting again. 
They followed the old trap-lines. They heard the song of birds, 
and planted seeds and flowers in the little garden back of their 
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cabin home, and Peter was kneeling at his father’s knees when 
he said his prayers at night. These things Peter had dreamed 
of and treasured in his years at Five Fingers, but now they were 
horrors—coming out of the past with a voice that trembled with 
the thrill and joy of a strange madness. 

At last Donald slept. It was after niidnight and the last em- 
bers of the fire had burned out. Peter rose to his feet and walked 
up the shore, staring into darkness. About him was no move- 
ment and no stir of life; the water lay still; no whisper came from 
dark forests on the ridge tops; the black walls were dead and in 
the soft sand his feet alone disturbed the sepulchral quiet. 

To Peter this strangeness seemed naturally a part of the change 
that had come into his life. Everything was changed. His 


if by dying I could return what I've taken away from him I'd kill myself.” 


world had gone into atoms and now it was reassembling itself 
and with deadened emotions, almost dully, he was beginning to 
accept it. Five Fingers was no longer home or a necessity, 
and even Mona seemed a vast distance away from him in these 
hours when his own soul was remolding itself to fit the grimness 
of a new existence. 

One thought was as steadfastly fixed in him now as life itself. 
He belonged to his father and his father belonged utterly to 
him. He must go on with him, care for him, fight for him, save 
him from that one dread brutality of the law if his own life paid 
the forfeit in the end. That was settled. Even his love for 
Mona could not change that duty and older love — urged 


him. It was more than a resolution: ? 
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UT of the West whizzed Paul Whiteman, Broadway’s 

young Lochinvar of jazz. He is a big-thewed, gentle 

giant, whose career symbolizes the romance of a 

syncopated age. Whiteman is America’s Jazz King! 

New York and London have acclaimed him and wherever the 

phonograph is played from Penn Yan to Kamchatka he is hailed 
as the master of jazz. 

Whiteman is interesting not because of what he is but of what he 
is not. Awkward, bashful and rather lumbering, he plays the 
fiddle indifferently. Still his tunes make the toes of nations 
wiggle. 

Whiteman has commercialized the primal instinct in a thinly 
coated civilization. The tom-tom in the jungle that calls the 
savage to play is no more eerie than the strains that he im- 
provises. 

He looks more the pink-faced, gentle curate than an exponent 
of “shimmy” strains. He is a six-footer with a plump body and 
beaming round face. A rather incongruous wisp of mustache 
adorns his upper lip. Rivulets of flesh creep over the collar. 
You think of him as a rather engaging lad who is not at all 
certain of himself. He still blushes. 

Yet here is a fellow not yet thirty who is paid a salary bigger 
than the President at Washington for his personal appearance 
leading an orchestra. He does nothing practically but pat his foot 
indifferently. He has none of the flourish of the average musical 
director. 

He makes on an average of two phonograph records a month 
for which there is a ready and instant sale. His income from this 
source alone for one year was more than $65,000, aside from the 
profits that went to members of his band. 

Whiteman has also incorporated himself as Paul Whiteman, 
Inc. He has more than thirty bands, each playing as a “Paul 
Whiteman Band.” Three are playing in New York—there are 
others in nearly every large city, one in Mexico City, another in 
Rio de Janeiro and so on. 

He and his band have been featured in two of the most 
spectacular Broadway musical revues. Theatrical managers 
say his box-office drawing power is as great as that of any star 
on Broadway and his band is paid a fabulous sum. In the 
theatrical patois, ““Whiteman runs away with a show!” 

Whiteman came from a well-known musical family in Denver. 
His father was a professor at a musical conservatory. His mother 
is an accomplished pianist. The background of his early life was 
music. He was almost born with a violin in his hands. 

But music meant to him just one thing—restraint. It kept 
him indoors practising and away from those things so dear to 
those of the Stone-Bruise Age. He fled from home—fled from 
notes and bars, arpeggios, cadenzas and arias. He sought the 
fleshpots. He became a black sheep. 

Mechanics interested him. Flying sparks and whirling wheels 
thrilled him more than dulcet notes. He became a taxicab driver 
out in Los Angeles. 

As a taxicab driver he fell in with the hard-boiled gentry of 
hectic nights. His mornings were headaches. He had no use for 
the bread and milk amenities of life. He was a tough lad. 

He wanted the broad highway. Before him always was the 
vision of what might have been—the child prodigy with curly 
ringlets in a Lord Fauntleroy suit playing the violin in the parlor 
for the kindly pats of prim elderly ladies. He hated the violin. 

One cannot rub elbows with the seamy side of life, know 
nocturnal haunts mentioned only in whispers and retain all the 
illusions. Life was lashing and toughening the boy whose mother- 
dreams were of the great virtuoso stirring audiences of the world. 

His future apparently meant only one thing—a blurry-eyed 
wreck of a cab driver. One sees them shivering on their perches 
in every city of the world—red-nosed anachronisms in dilapidated 

piforms sucking at stub pipes. 


AZZ 


By 0. O. McINTYRE 


This, then, is the Paul Whiteman that convivial companions 
knew before the metamorphosis. Quite logically one can imagine 
him eventually staggering some cold, wet night into an all-night 
mission where ancient has-beens are lifting their voices in 
“Washed in the Blood of the Lamb,” and perhaps a magic 
regeneration. But that is not always life. 

The war came along. It took a world cataclysm to make Paul 
find himself. He wanted to do something, and joined the navy. 
He was asked by his superior what he could do. The navy has no 
need for taxi drivers. There was a flash back to boyhood. He 
could play a violin. 

So he organized a six-piece orchestra and with doubtful poise 
enlivened the dreary life on battleships. The love for music that 
was bred in his bones was finding true expression. His hands 
steadied, his complexion cleared and he forgot his fair-weather 
friends. He found himself. 

His first professional engagement after the armistice was at the 
famous Tate’s in San Francisco. Just as he was finding a new 
meaning to the symphony of life he was finding a new meaning to 
the symphony of music. Weird strains were creeping in from the 
Barbary Coast—plaintive notes calling men back to their natural 
strain of savagery. 

Whiteman watched his dance crowds under the sway of what 
they called jazz. He became its exponent. He learned the value 
of the wild shriek followed by the low, sobbing moan. He 
devised beating skillet, jangling cowbell and muted horn inter- 
polations through his tunes. Crowds filled Tate’s. He was a 
drawing card. 

New York café and theater managers were bringing band after 
band to town to whoop up things along the Trail of Blazing 
Lights. Their fame was evanescent. 

And then Whiteman came to town and mounted the musical 
rostrum at the Palais Royal. This was the largest and most 
lavishly decorated dance hall in New York. But before Paul 
Whiteman came it had proved a “white elephant.” The crowds 
were flocking to the small, intimate places. 

Perhaps Whiteman arrived just at the opportune moment, just 
as the war for him had come along at the opportune moment. 
But the Palais Royal surged with new life. Whiteman’s name 
was stenciled in letters of fire out front—letters larger than those 
that spelled the name of the café. 

The Palais Royal became so popular that only formal dress was 
permitted among its patrons. This is snobbery that can only be 
indulged by cafés which are so in public demand that the head 
waiter may pick and choose. This went on fora year; then 
Whiteman decided to go to London. 

His success in New York was duplicated in London, and not 
only that—Whiteman became a figure in the British capital. The 
world of hired musicians set up so many barriers that Whiteman 
was forced to appeal to the United States Government at 
Washington to preserve the entente cordiale. 

He become a figure along the Strand, Piccadilly and Regent 
Street and crowds tagged his heels. And he became an intimate 
of the Prince of Wales. Doors that American nouveaux riches 
beat against in vain were opened to Paul Whiteman. 

For a time his popularity wrinkled venerable statesmen’s 
brows. The Liberal press was lifting its voice. Paragraphed one: 
“Has it come to pass that the hope of England can do nothing but 
fall off horses and fraternize with an American jazz player?” 

Others of the nobility flocked to the Grafton Galleries, where 
Whiteman played, and to the Hippodrome, where he appeared in a 
revue, to hail this strange, beefy fellow who had captured all 
London. 

When his fame swept across the channel Paris called him. A 
group of French capitalists offered to build a ‘‘Paul Whiteman 
Palais de Danse” on the historic Champs Elysées. But Paul 
came back—back to the Palais Roval. 
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PAUL WHITEMAN 


_ When his ship nosed her way up the harbor; jazz bands in 
airplanes circled out to serenade him. A jazz band wearing life- 
preservers floated about in the water. A chartered boat with 
representatives of the Mayor, the Police Department and the 
government at Albany met him with a loud huzzah and escorted 
him to his hotel. 

_That night in the historic Waldorf they gave him a dinner—a 
dinner whose guest list was as representative of all the arts as 
New York has ever seen. It was Paul Whiteman’s night. 


And when all the eulogies had been paid, they called on him. 

He lumbered ungracefully to his feet. His face flamed and 
honest tears trickled down his cheeks. He lifted his glass to a 
box in the gallery. Just a few choking words came to his lips— 
words that could scarcely be heard in the back of the hall. 

What Whiteman said was: “To my mother!” And he sat 
down completely overcome. As all eyes turned in the direction 
of his glass they saw a sweet-faced, silver-haired woman whose 
face shone with happiness and whose eyes glistened with tears. 
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piforms sucking at stub pipes. 


Tilustrations 


HE fundamental characteristic of Adela Lennox was 

her conscious superiority. As Adeline Hamilton she 

had been superior at twelve. She became “Adela” at 

about fourteen, a rather serious, graceful fourteen that 
was enhanced by violin lessons and long, lifeless, pale gold curls; 
and she went on growing more and more superior after a Euro- 
pean trip at seventeen, and a rather surprisingly sensible mar- 
riage at twenty-one. She married Lewis Lennox. 

Nobody thought Lewis unusual in any way until Adela married 
him and began to cast over him that peculiar glow of her own 
complacency. She said, with the accent she had brought home 
from England, that Lewis was “extrawdin’ry,” and after a while 
we all began to think he might be. 

Adela could always do that. She could always make one feel 
that the particular little apartment in which she lived with a 
father who was a church organist and a fondly doting mother was 
different from every other; that her curls, her violin, her friends, 
her antecedents were mysteriously better than any others in the 
world. She used—in white lace dresses and broad ribbon sashes 
—to recite German poetry when she was about seventeen. None 
of us understood the language, and we used to feel frightfully 
embarrassed when she offered to recite. But Adela was never 
embarrassed. She would look dreamily beyond us, toss her curls 
and begin to pour out the guttural syllables with the greatest 
self-possession. Sometimes she sang to us—raw girls who looked 
on with ort of shamefaced amazement at her performance. I 


MY 


came back—back to the Palais Roval. 


“The truth is, I'm all woman, 
Mary. I need—a man.” 


The Divorce Case 


by Charles 


D. Mitchell 


know now that she did not need us at all; we were the mere 
puppets she set up to complete the picture. 

Her mother had been saving money to take Adela abroad since 
long before Adela’s birth. Only Mrs. Hamilton confessed that 
she had expected a son, a boy whose name would be Felix. 

Adela’s trip abroad, companioned by a gentle little twittering 
mother in a pleated, high-collared brown silk, must have created 
an absolute sensation. Dukes and earls fell instantly in love with 
her, followed her about on the boats, asked who she was, sent her 
opera box tickets and crates of game and fruit from their country 
houses. She met almost everybody in those bewitched eight 
months; Adela for years afterward couldn’t pick up a magazine 
and see that a marriage had been arranged between the Honorab'c 
Barbara Netherleigh and Lord Thomas Engleby, third son of the 
Duke of Mountmartyrs, without saying casually: “I knew him 
well. He sent me delightful books. Dear old Tommy!” 

More than that. No question or debate about civil or literary 
or diplomatic or political matters in Europe could arise without 
Adela’s quiet opinion springing full-grown to settle it. 

“TI met d’Angelo—fascinating man,” she would say. “You're 
all quite wrong about it—and extrawdin’rilly amusing. The 
Italians, in the first place——” 

“But look here, Adela.” one might eagerly interpose, “in this 
article by this man—I forget his name——” 

“By Pinelli, vou mean. But my dear child, Italy simply laughs 
at Pinelli——” 
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New York has ever seen. It was Paul Whiteman’s night. 


face shone with happiness and whose eyes glistened with tears. 


THE STORY OF A WOMAN WHO WANTED 
TO H4vE HER C4AKE—AND EAT IT, TOO 


“T don’t see why it should. It says he is a professor——” 

“Tt laughs at him because of his attitude toward the Quirinal 
last year. That was perfectly astonishing!” 

And Adela would look about the circle complacently. Our 
banners would be lowered one by one. None of us knew anything 
about the Quirinal last year; none of us had been abroad. 

“T’ll tell you about Pinelli,” Adela would say graciously. ‘My 
best friend in Rome, the Duchess of Rosario—of course she is the 
closest person in the world to the royal family, because——” 

It didn’t matter. We didn’t need the reasons. We were 
silenced. 

I used to wonder sometimes why we endured Adela. But 
I wonder less now, when I have seen more of the world and realize 
that there is one of her in every social group. One man or woman 
who puts the best foot forward so vigorously that it treads upon 
hundreds of other less confident feet. 

We never quite believed her, even though she had a quite mad- 
dening fashion of occasionally proving what she claimed, in her 
amiable, half indifferent way. She had the letter from Stanley 
Merriman with her—no, it was in her other coat—— And just 
as we were all exchanging furtive and triumphant and supremely 
incredulous looks she would suddenly find it. Mr. Merriman had 
seen her poem in the Lyre and thought it charming. 

But of course she had other traits. She was stimulating; she 
did draw interesting things about her, attract interesting persons. 
She was never idle, complaining, vague. Life was a thrilling 
drama to Adela, and although she always wanted the leading 
part she liked to have a full cast about her. When there were men 
about she always wanted to_attract them; she would have stolen 
any girl’s beau without the faintest compunction. ‘It was a great * 
triumph for a girl now and then to hear her special young man say 
vigorously that he couldn’t stand Adela. 

When men were not about she was a pleasant companion, 
interested in shopping and fond of good quick walks, splendid on 
a picnic, partly because she had a languid self-confidence that 
carried even the least promising affair to a successful conclusion. 

If Adela said we were to have a fancy-dress party, nothing 
stopped her. The indifference of the boys, the vacillations of 
the girls were to her as‘if they did not exist. 

“Here, Carter, you’re to wear these things! Sam, would you 
go back to my house and ask m’ma for the Spanish fan? That’s 
the fan old Don Carlos gave my grandmother, who was a very 
beautiful but a rather naughty lady, I’m ashamed to say. Get 
it. Goon, Mary—you’re dressing?” 

“T haven’t got anything., I thought perhaps I’d look on,” one 
might falter. 

“Oh, nonsense! Go borrow a cap and apron from. Emma—do 
that. With your black dress—here, and make yourself cuffs out 
of this organdy. Be a housemaid—your beau is coming as a 
policeman anyway.” 

“But, Adela, it’s after seven now.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter! We don’t care when we dine! 
Carter, will you take down this lace curtain, we need it.” 

Thus Adela. And thus perhaps a fancy-dress party that we 
would always remember as one of the silliest and happiest of good 
times. 

So the years went by, and I was married, and Charlotte married 
Harry Tait, and Dolly married her George, and we all began to 
starve and work and worry and rejoice in the Biggest 
City. The Taits were proud of their big attic, the 
Matsons thought they had solved everything when 
they rented a tiny house on top of a big hotel, but 
I felt that the little brick house in Eleventh Street was 
Heaven—and perhaps it was. The Billingses went 
up into Connecticut and took us all in for week-ends 
all summer long; a story sold here, a picture sold there, 
Charlotte sold her patent doll, Jane sold her statuettes. 
We walked Broadway in blowing snow-storms and we 
sweltered under limp palms at fifty cent table d’hétes; 
we talked the book, the play, the opera, the novelty of 
the moment. 

Adela married Lewis Lennox, who was an interior 
decorator. 

Interior decorating seems to rank rather with the 
arts than beside the humble paper-hanger and painter; 
Adela would have made sanitary plumbing rank with 
the arts any way. 


Besides that Lewis wasn’t quite static as a decorator. He was 
always puttering with a big oi! canvas or two, drawing delightful 
little sketches for the big house and garden magazines and 
“picking up” odd rugs and brasses and cottons that he sold at a 
profit. Adela really found them and sold them at a profit, with 
Lewis’s voice and hands. He had no business ability whatever. 

He was a sweet, big, loose-jointed, lean man, with waves of 
reddish gold hair. Adela told me once when she had been married 


/ some years, as a generalization, that she thought women liked , 


“compact” men, smaller men, with controlled voices, with 
eloquent eyes, with, in a word, finish. Lew wasn’t finished. He 
sprawled, his voice was raw, his laugh had a wild boyish note, you 
could never have supposed him anything but the American he 
was, both sides, for three hundred years. 

During their eleven years together Adela struggled gallantly 
with Lew’s deficiencies. She gave astonishing studio teas, to 
which all sorts of persons came. We other women used to decide 
that she must have swallowed many and many asnub in the course 
of her social progress but she never admitted it. She may have 
asked Mrs. Reggie Watrous and Mrs. Brevoort Spargo to her 
parties and been frozen with scorn. But she went serenely on and 
asked Mrs. Courtenay Rogers, and it happened that Mrs. Rogers 
came. 

I’ve heard Adela, with men she hardly knew. “I want you to 
come to my tea-party Thursday,” she would say, in a soft voice. 

“You’re awfully kind——” 

“No, I don’t want you to say I am awfully kind. I want you 
really and truly to come. I want to talk to you about your 
exhibition. Do you know my friend Romilly Portress, in London? 
You know his work, of course. I stayed with the Portresses when 
I was a girl.” 

She was lavish with flattery; the Adelas always are. In the 
end a good many persons succumbed to it. 


Sometimes, Adela reported, within five minutes 
of meeting her, men were begging to die for h 
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But in these years Lewis was really her chief interest in life. 
She managed to cast a glamour about him; he was always about to 
do astonishing things. Big men said he was remarkable. He 
had been offered the portfolio to the Hague but couldn’t get away 
from contracts. The moving-picture people were after him but 
Adela had begged him not to have any associations in that 
direction. 

They had been married eleven years when they went abroad. 
Adela was thirty-three, a tall, slender, drooping type, with some- 
what lifeless curtains of dull yellow hair framing a colorless face. 
She wore great floating sleeves of dully flowered chiffons, slimly 
wrapped robes of brocades and silver cloth, picturesque tams and 

. toques with jeweled pins thrust through them. Her white hands 
were always freighted with odd, handsome rings; she wore 
barbaric bracelets and chains. 

Style she scorned. She used no lip red, no powder, no physical 
artifice. Yet she thought of herself as being of a startling beauty 
and would quite simply tell us that men “‘caught their breath” 
when she entered a restaurant or an opera house. She had a 
special slow, amused smile for their helplessness under the 
battery of her charm. 

Sometimes, she reported, within five minutes of meeting her, 
men were confessing their passion, begging to die for her. 

“T do, I like you tremendously.”’ she told famous actors and 
youthful millionaires and stunning, wealthy, splendid men of all 
sorts. ‘But do let us just—be friends. That’s so wonderful— 
just a fine friendship.” 

But no, they almost went mad when she said that 

This was her attitude before she and Lew went abroad. They 
went beautifully, of course; not to follow the beaten trail at all, to 
prowl into all sorts of fascinating little places and meet quite 
unusual persons. Adela said that she had some wonderful friends 
in London, made there, presumably, upon that six weeks’ visit 
fifteen years ago. They went to places with delightful names, to 
Bruges and Fiesole and Rottenberg. She didn’t write much, but 
we gathered that Europe was turning itself inside out for Adela 
and Lew. 

One post-card said: 


This is the city home of the Duke of Lennox. It used to be 
Eleven-oaks, it seems, and Lew’s is the senior line. Isn’t that 
interesting? They all look enormously alike, the family resem- 
blance is astonishing. 


And Amy Crittenden told me that Adela’s corset-woman had 
had a letter from Adela signed “‘Adela Lennoaks,”’ so perhaps 
Adela was trying to work back to the old name by degrees—I 
don’t know. 

I don’t know, because when the Lennoxes came home in the 
spring it was all over; Adela and Lew were going to get a divorce 
and Adela was immediately going to marry a French vicomte, 
Elie Charles Marie de Rampierres. She was going to be a 
countess! 

What Adela knew about French history, about the last of the 
Bourbons, amazed us. She had it all so pat, why her particular 
man ought really to have been King of France at this very 
moment. She rattled off dates and court secrets and state 
secrets; the Rampierres were really the oldest and finest family 
alive. One wondered any of them had survived the guillotine 
and the various uprisings and the Paris Commune, for they were 
always in the very thick of things. 

And oh, how Adela hated America now! She had never been a 
very enthusiastic American anyway; she was almost inimical to 
her native country now. Our not having any classes distressed 
her, and she said it looked so sweet to see “Their Majesties” and 
“His Highness” just casually included in the regular daily 
newspaper society columns. She seemed to see nothing but 
spittoons and gum machines and labor wars and disobedient 
children and impudent servants and strident voices in America, 
and she sighed and shrugged when the smallest thing went wrong, 
as if that was somehow national weakness, too—I mean, if the 
clock in the Penn Station stopped, or when the blizzard came and 
it took the street-cleaning forces three days to handle it. 

Adela was wrapped in her own plans; her mother and father felt 
quite crushed, for they liked Lew, but I don’t think Adela ever 
even noticed it; she was too completely absorbed. She set about 
getting her divorce with all the firm, calm determination she had 
shown years before over picnics and fancy-dress parties, and so 
we didn’t see her for several months. 

But Lew used to come frequently to dinner; the Lennoxes were 
considerate in that they didn’t ask their friends to take sides, and 
we were all fond of Lew. He was quiet, he went on working hard, 


was janitor in his studio building, brought up his breakfast and 
frequently cooked him his dinner. 

So things went on for months, and it was summer and we were 
all getting away to the Billingses in Connecticut as often as we 
could manage it and Lew was almost always with us. We noted 
this summer—it seemed almost disloyal to notice it—but we did 
note that Lew was strangely, deeply happy. Carter said that 
Lew had been like that years ago as a boy, long before any of us 
were married. Lew became the idolized uncle of my four girls, 
The Matson children all adored him, Jane, Streeter, the Crit- 
tendens. We all began to discover new charms in Lew. 

For one thing he was a most satisfactory person to fill in at a 
dinner party, and he had been in demand during the past winter 
and of course that had brought him business. He was making 
money and a youth he had taken into partnership with him 
proved a real success. They gave bachelor teas more successful 
than Adela’s, and women used to amuse me by asking me to take 
them to one of Mr. Lennox’s five-o’clock parties. 

There came a September week-end when Etelka Billings said to 
him: “Lew, I’ve had a wire from Adela. She’ll be here next 
Saturday with Amy and Kelly. Shall you mind?” 

Lew looked thoughtfully down at the willow whip he was strip- 
ping for one of my little Indians and shrugged and looked up 
again, half smiling. 

“Not a bit!” he said briefly. And when he spoke again it was 
of something else. 

So on the following week-end we all gathered with a thrilling 

sense of the dramatic. It was scorching hot; Lew came out in 
his Palm Beach clothes, and with a Panama hat; Adela, straight 
from the train, found a not toocrumpled batik; we all dined in 
the grape arbor. 
* Of course they didn’t gratify us with a scene; Lew was too 
simple, Adela too clever. Astonishing as it might have seemed 
to the wives and mothers of a generation ago, in two minutes Lew 
and Adela Lennox, who had shared one room for almost twelve 
years, were talking away as quietly as persons just introduced. 
Adela told me later that she “quite thoroughly” liked Lew; for 
some reason her saying so annoyed me. 

She had been six months in the West; they were divorced and 
Adela was free. But not so the Count de Rampierres. He was 
having all sorts of trouble. Adela told me about it quite 
frankly while she brushed her long, fair hair, and she showed 
me his picture and let me at least glimpse the fat packet of 
letters. 

Elie’s family, she said, had been splendid about it all. His 
children were both girls, which was unfortunate, for Adela didn’t 
care anything about the title or the inheritance; she would really 
have been better pleased to have had that all settled now. Elie’s 
wife was, of course, a perfectly terrible person. Jt was a question 
indeed whether she was quite right in her head. She went to 
healers, do you see?—and diviners and faddists of all sorts. She 
had had several lovers—all women did that over there, of course. 

“Adela, I don’t believe 

“Well, they do. We have divorce, which they think is much 
worse. You have your children, you see,” said Adela, buffing 
her nails on her breast, looking at them thoughtfully and buffing 
them again. ‘You have your children, the home, the name. And 
then you simply do as you like, and really, Mary, isn’t it the 
decenter way? It saves so much ugliness, discussion, providing 
evidence, all the dirtiness of our American divorce! There 
isn’t really any comparison between the two ways of managing 


” 


“Yes, but Adela, if you felt so—— I mean, you came home 
when it came right down to it and went through all the fuss of a 
divorce. Why didn’t you—I don’t mean that I would for a 
million discounts, as Carter calls them—— But when a woman 
says that, one wonders sd 

Adela flushed a little uncomfortably; she hated to be detected 
in an inconsistency or a bluff. 

“Well, there was Lew,” she said proudly, hesitatingly. 

“T know. But you were going to lose Lew anyway!” 

Adela, cornered, looked dreamy and began at an angle in a low, 
sweet tone. “But Elie wanted to give me the—the position, the 
dignity, everything. And thinking it all over I am glad that it is 
for me to bear him sons—boys as fine as he is!” 

Etelka shot me a quick glance, moved her eyes stealthily away 
again. “You may not have children, Adela,” she suggested 
mildly. 

Adela gave an exultant laugh. “Ah, but I shall!” she said. 

She was a little more silent, contentedly wrapped in her own 
bright dreams, in the days that followed, but presently it began 
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the arts any way. 


ot meeting her, men were begging to die 


“I do, I like you tremendously,’ Adela told famous actors and millionaires. ‘But do let us just—be friends.” 


we were all back in the city and still Adela was quietly and 
without agitation contemplating her immediate elevation to the 
French nobility. 

Elie’s religion was the stumbling block. It was so much more 
a part of their lives over there, do you see? To nullify the first 
marriage would have hurt the little girls—stupid, these technical 
delays. No matter, just a part of it. 


She was so calmly convincing that Amy Crittenden, who was 
quite frankly jealous, said to me more than once that French 
titles didn’t amount to anything anyway and pounced jubilantly 
like a small cat upon the fact that Elie in any case had very little 
money and Adela none at all. She had waived her alimony but 
Lew had long ago placed some bonds in her name and these she 
kept. Adela told me that having given Lew ten years—‘‘the best 
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It was only an old onyx and pearl pin, not 
valuable, that Lew had brought her from 
Italy. But Adela's voice was not quite 
steady, as she thanked him in two words. 


of my life, Mary!”’—she felt she was entitled to a few mere bonds. 
We noted that she began to speak as if she had sacrificed herself 
generously to Lew in marrying him at all; she talked of what she 
had “made” Lew, of what she had “done” for Lew. 

And presently it was: 

“If I marry—and of course I may not. In any case, I should 
have had to leave Lew when I did—for his sake and for mine. 
We’d gotten to a point when we really—harmed—each other; I 
mean when we couldn’t develop any further together. I checked 
him. He checked me. I shall always be glad I had the courage— 
i r ace!—to act for him when he couldn’t quite see it 


himself. One has to do that in life, I think—or at least I’ve had 
to over and over! Grasp the nettle——” 

“Grahsp the what?” Carter echoed once disgustedly. But 
Adela never saw anything amiss in our manner, nor did we 
much in hers for the matter of that. One is interested in so many 
things, so many other lives; no one person’s affairs, however 
sensational, hold the stage long. 

We asked each other when we met, “‘What’s the news of Adela’s 
engagement?” and we answered each other half interestedly: 
“Nothing definite. She told Amy she’d had a cable. She says 


May now.” 
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But May came and went and June came with perfume and bird 
songs and color pouring all over Connecticut, and with all of us 
established there in the Billingses’ neighborhood. Whooping-cough 
had excused my quartet from school and the Matson babies were 
still too small for school, so we entered upon the community life 
we all loved, wandering about from shabby colonial farmhouse to 
shabby colonial farmhouse, cooking, tramping, picnicking, 
talking long into the warm spring nights when the big moon sailed 
steadily up above the barn, red and then gold and then silver. 

Adela was with us, working over a translation from the French, 
a book of poems that was apparently about to be snapped up by 


: 
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half a dozen publishing houses as soon as she “made a few 
changes.” She made a great stir about isolating herself every 
morning for her “work.” Lew was actually doing murals by this 
time and away for long stretches, but he came when he could. 
He and Adela talked together and to the outsider’s eye it might 
have seemed that they talked naturally. But we could perfectly 
perceive the little nipping touches in Adela’s remarks that only a 
wife might make and see in Lew’s assumed manner of tolerant 
amusement the old annoyance she still stirred in him. 
“l’m worried about Adela,” he said to me once with an 
awkward laugh. My heart leaped; he wed ber! ‘Tie 
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what worries me,” continued Lew. “She’s using up her capital— 
she would, of course; there’s nothing else for her to do! When it’s 
gone, then what? She can’t go back to her mother—she hates 
that. She couldn’t support herself for a week on a bet—she’s not 
the type. She’d fail on her own and if she went into an office I 
can just see her trying to talk pre-Raphaelite art to the vice- 
president during office hours! Now when she runs out of cash,” 
pursued Lew, ramming tobacco into his pipe, “‘then what’s she 
going to do? By golly,” he finished unhappily, staring into a 
blossoming orchard with haunted eyes that would have been 
inexpressibly funny if they had not been so tragic, “by golly, 
then I'll be her best bet and you'll all be wondering how I can be 
so mean to her!” 

I couldn’t help laughing; but his face sobered me. It was true 
after all, and there was nothing for me to sdy. Lew at thirty- 
seven was a youthful figure beside 
Adela at thirty-five. He was making 
money, reputation, friends. She was 
a divorced woman without a profes- 
sion and without an income. 

“You know, Mary,” he said pres- 
ently in a low tone, “I’ve been free 
this winter for the first time in my life. 

I was married at twenty-four and be- 
fore that I lived with my mother and - 
sisters. Adela—Adela had me abso- 
lutely—buffaloed,” finished Lew with 
great simplicity. ‘It was only—just 
at the end that I began to realize that 
she wasn’t awfully smart and that 
men weren't falling over like ninepins 
at the sight of her. You all knew it, 
of course——” 

He stopped on a rising inflection 
and looked at me inquiringly, and I 
had to say: ‘Well, to a certain ex 
tent—perhaps——”’ 

“To a certain extent. But I never 
saw it at all, I give you my word— 
never would have. She told me what 
she wanted me to think she was and 
I believed her. I believed everything. 
She—after all, she has something,” 
argued Lew, almost pleadingly. 

“Oh, she has a great deal,”’ I agreed 
hastily as he paused. 

“Yes, but——” Lew fell silent. 
“When it came to telling me that we 
had never cared for each other—in the 
right way,” he resumed thoughtfully, “that was a little too 
much! And this talk of bearing another man fine sons—she 
never felt that way about my children <4 

“But you don’t want her back, Lew?” I ventured after a long 
silence, in which something in his forlorn, mild tone had made 
my eyes sting. 

“Oh, my Lord, no!” he exclaimed fervently. And grinning 
he got up and shoved the pipe into the pocket of his disreputable 
old coat and wandered away, with the fat hand of my Persis in his. 

This made it all the more interesting to have Adela tell me on 
the following week-end that she thought she had detected signs 
of returning devotion—or perhaps it was uninterrupted devotion 
—from Lew. Shown by a pressure of his hand, she said, with a 
twitch of indulgent amusement at the corners of her mouth. 
She devoutly hoped she was wrong. But she rather thought 
she wasn’t. 


meeting. 


One night we were all in the grape arbor. Dinner was long 
over and the children dismissed but still we went on nibbling 
raisins and cheese and another cracker and more jelly. It was a 
bland, soft July night, warm but not damp, and there was twi- 
light lingering tenderly in the west and a pallid moon sliding up 
into an opal, trembling sky to confront it. At eight o’clock one 
might have read a book in the arbor, but there was an exquisite 
mellowness in this shadowless, shineless light; everyone looked 
picturesque, pretty, and the unpainted, weather-stained gables 
of the high-shouldered old house, flanked by the rustling elms, 
rose up beside us with a beauty only possible to poor things and 
simple things and real things. 

Amy leaned against Kelly’s shoulder; Jane and Streeter were 
just engaged, I remember, and Jane’s little beautiful boneless 

ad ay ci penly in Streeter’s big reverent one. Adela sat 


IMAGINE 


the waitress in a Harvey lunch room on 
the Santa Fé as the heroine of a story! 
Difficult? Not if you know people asEdna __ begin. 
Ferber does. She sees romance and color 
in lives that look drab to the rest of us. 
And of course, that’s why the rest of us 
love to read what she writes. 


Why, not long ago, she made one of the 
most absorbing stories | ever read by 
telling what happened to a garage out any responsibility to them? 
mechanic on his afternoon off. And all he 
did was to go to a park, sit on the grass, 
talk to a girl for a while, then go home and 
have dinner with his mother. Not much 
to that? Nothing at all, as I've told it; 
but as she told it—well, it was as thrilling 
as a story crammed with love, murder, 
shipwrecks, arson and divorce. 


So watch for Miss Ferber’s waitress- 
heroine next month. 


under the gently stirring disks of the great creamy lanterns that 
were not lighted but that hung in the new tendrils and starry 
leaves of the grapevines just over her head. 

Carter and George and Sam were fighting about the real status 
of woman; Carter thought George reactionary because George 
was quite frankly against the political emancipation of woman. 
George’s contention, somewhat confusedly defended, was backed 
by a striking comparison between women and horses, if I recall 
it rightly, or men and horses. Anyway it was one of those 
felicitous occasions when everybody seemed ready to be brilliant 
at once; whenever we spoke one man or another was sure to say: 
“T see. I see. You made a point there, Mary. You put that 
brilliantly.” 

From upstairs a bar of gold light lay across the herbaceous 
borders and the snowball bush and the syringa. My oldest girl 
was turning down beds and singing 
“Go Tell Aunt Rhody” to the small- 
est one, who was presumably in her 
crib, and any argument as to woman’s 
place was influenced strongly by their 
nearness. 

“Well now, look here, Mary and 
Dolly have kids——” the men would 


“The point is,” said George, ‘‘ought 
there to be a financial consideration 
at all when one comes to placing 
women in the scheme of things? 
Oughtn’t they to have their finances 
handled like their education and their 
health and their postal system and 
policing street-lighting, with- 


What they’ve got to do is a darned 
sight more important than paying 
taxes——” 

“Cows,” breathed Adela amusedly. 

George gave her a dagger glance. 
But he spoke to me. ‘“Looka here, 
Mary. You're normal, you’ve four 
kids and you write essays for the 
magazines. Now if you didn’t ever 
have to think about money couldn’t 
you have a perfectly corking life, with 
kids and a garden-and chickens and 
vegetables and all that? What I’m 
driving at is, isn’t there a world for 
women they really lil e better 
than they do the politics and 

” 


She'll be worth 
[R. L.] 


-banking and business offices of men—— 


“Clinging vines,” Adela interposed delicately again in the 
same amused, soft voice. 

“Don’t be stupid, Adela,” Sam suggested bruskly. “I get 
what you mean, George,” he said eagerly. “But looka here— 
looka here. The financial consideration isn’t settled for hundreds 
and hundreds of women. They’ve got to settle it for them- 
selves. And there’s just where the trouble comes in—you can’t 
have ’em a burden on some man, that’s too much to ask of a 
proud woman. And you can’t have ’em starve.” 

“Well then,” George went on, “isn’t the injustice to women, 
perhaps, that they’re asking for the wrong thing?” 

“Or perhaps that things are so twisted that they have to ask 
for the wrong thing,” Jane amended. “Life ought to be,” added 
Jane, feeling for words, “perhaps life ought to be that women 
should be free to go about their own all-important business— 
without ridiculous considerations of money and taxes and invest- 
ments and politics PF 

“Our own business,” I repeated as she paused, and for a 
few minutes the talk created an ecstatic vision of women sewing, 
gardening, cooking harmoniously together, safe places for youth 
and beauty to develop, music, books, pictures, dooryards full of 
baby chicks and baby humans—men enviously longing to be 
included. 

“Then.” protested Etelka, passionately in earnest as usual, 
“if the mismanagement of the world today is our fault, why 
don’t we change it? And if it’s the men’s fault, why not make 
them change it?” 

“Never,” said Adela, lazily protestant, as Etelka paused, 
“never in my life have I heard such Victorian reactionaries! 
You’d humbly ask the supreme male for money, I suppose, as 
you needed it?” 
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and unusual benevolence. 


W. JACOBS 
tells one of 


his best stories 
of Love—with 
a liberal seasoning 


of Humor 


itchen-Company 


Illustrations by Gilbert Wilkinson 


RACTISE makes perfect, and when Mrs. Brampton, 

from her seat by the window, announced the approach of 

the Captain, Mr. Leonard Scott kissed Miss Brampton 

in the small hall and made his usual dignified exit to 
the kitchen. To leave by the side entrance was the best way 
of avoiding trouble with a man who was always looking out for 
it. Mr. Scott bestowed a nod upon the smiling young mistress 
of the kitchen and with his hand upon the back door waited to 
hear the Captain.at the front. 

“One o’ these days,”’ began Clara, who loved to dwell upon the 
gruesome, “he’ll come——”’ She broke off. ‘He’s coming,” 
she said in a thrilling whisper. ‘‘He’s coming the back way.” 

Mr. Scott started, hesitated and was lost. 

“Fly!” exclaimed Clara, pointing by accident to the ceiling. 

The young man scowled at her, and before he had time to alter 
his expression found himself gazing at the burly form and in- 
flamed visage of Captain Brampton. ‘Well,’ barked the latter, 
“what are you doing in my kitchen? Eh? What are you doing? 
What have you got to say for yourself?” 

Mr. Scott coughed and tried to collect his thoughts. In the 
front room Mrs. Brampton and her daughter eyed each other in 
silent consternation. Then in response to a peremptory bellow, 
Mrs. Brampton rose and made a trembling passage to the kitchen. 

“What does this mean?” demanded the Captain in grating 
accents. 

His wife stood looking helplessly from one to the other, and 
instead of answering the question, passed it on. 

“What does this mean, Clara?”’ she demanded. 

“Eh?” said that astonished maiden. ‘What does what 
mean?” 

“This,” said the Captain sternly, with a jerk of his hand to- 
wards Mr. Scott. “Did you invite him here?” 

Clara started—but in a lesser degree than Mr. Scott—and 
looked down modestly at a hole in the rug. Mrs. Brampton 
and her daughter gazed at her in hushed expectation. 

“T didn’t, not to say, invite him,” replied Clara, ‘‘but I can’t 
help him coming here.” 

“H’m! Perhaps you didn’t try,” said the Captain with unex- 
pected mildness. ‘‘How long have you known him?” 

“Some time, sir,”’ said Clara vaguely. 

“Does he want to marry you?” 

Clara looked at her mistress for guidance, but the latter was 
engaged at the moment in an eye to eye duel with the fermenting 
Mr. Scott. Over the Captain’s face stole an expression of great 


“Well, well,” he said slowly. ‘We've all been young once. 
He’s not much to look at, but he looks clean and respectable. 
When do you think of getting married?” 

“That’s for him to say, sir,” said the modest Clara. 

“Well, there’s no hurry,” said the Captain, “no hurry. He 
can come round once a week for you on your evening out, but 
no other time, mind.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Clara, who was beginning to enjoy her- 
self. ‘It’s my evening out tonight, sir. He was going to take 
me to the pictures.”’ 

A stifled exclamation came from the direction where Mr. 
Scott was standing, which the Captain chose to interpret as an 
expression of gratitude. With instructions to Clara to regale 
her admirer with bread and cheese and one glass of beer, he 
shepherded his wife and daughter from the kitchen. Humming 
a light air, Clara began to set the table. 

“What the deuce did you want to say I was going to take you 
to the pictures for?’’ demanded the ungrateful Mr. Scott. 

““Cos I wanted to go,”’ said his hostess calmly. 

Mr. Scott regarded her coldly. “I will walk with you as far 
as the corner of this road,”’ he said, with an air of finality. 

“We'll go to the best seats and I’ll have a box of chocolates,” 
said Clara. ‘Do you like chocolates?” 

“No,” said the other sternly. 

“Praise be,” said the girl piously. 

Mr. Scott coughed violently. 

“All right,” said the girl, ‘“‘don’t get excited. He’s away ona 
job for a week or two, else I wouldn’t dare to be seen with you. 
When the cat’s away the mice will play,” she added. 

The young man eyed her in amazement. This was a new 
Clara. His lips quivered and his eyes watered. He took up 
his glass of beer and nodded. 

“Right-o,” he agreed. 

He smoked a cigaret while the girl went upstairs to dress, 
and a little later, watched by three pairs of eyes from the front 
window, sailed up the street with her arm in arm. 

‘“‘She’s too good for him,” said the Captain, with decision. 

“Much,” assented his daughter, with a smile. 

“Tailor’s dummy!” soliloquized the Captain. 

“Cheap tailor, too,”’ the acquiescent Miss Brampton murmured. 
“Did you notice how baggy his trousers are at the knees?” 

The Captain shot a glance at her. Twenty years’ experience 
of a wife whose only anxiety was to please him was not the best 
preparation for handling a daughter who, to say the least of it, 
had other ambitions. He began to fea at she he ad 


“My other young man——” 
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“Cinema!” roared the Cap- 
tain. “Youcan helpher help me 
help make the garden tidy.” 


more of his strength of character—a quality for which some of 
his friends found another name—than was convenient. 

“He’s a softy,” he growled. “He ought to have a year or two 
at sea. That might make a man of him.” 

He got up and went into the garden, leaving mother and 
daughter to discuss the possibilities of a situation which had 
found them somewhat unprepared. 

“Tt might have been worse,” said Mrs. Brampton. “If your 
father had caught him in here——”’ 

“He couldn’t eat him,” said her daughter rebelliously. 

“There are worse things than being eaten,’’ Mrs. Brampton 
said, with some feeling. 

Miss Brampton nodded. ‘Taking Clara to the pictures, for 
instance,” she remarked. ‘‘Poor Leonard!” 

Her mother sniffed. ‘‘I dare say he will get over it,” she said 
dryly. “Unless Clara’s young man gets to hear of it. From 
what she has told me he is a very hot-tempered young man— 
and very strong.” 

“Pity father didn’t find him in the kitchen,” said the dutiful 
daughter. 

She sat down and, in sympathetic mood, tried to share the 
misery of the absent one at the cinema. A vision of Clara’s hat, 
perilously near Mr. Scott’s shoulder, mercifully eluded her, but, 
the window being open to the summer air, she was unable to help 
hearing the cheerful babble of laughter that heralded their re- 
turn. It seemed to strike a wrong note; and the couple of noisy 
kisses which Clara saw fit to bestow upon the back of her hand 
for the Captain’s benefit were registered on the wrong target. 

Mrs. Brampton obtained the explanation from 
Clara next day, and accepted it without prejudice. 

Her daughter declined to accept it at all. 

“You quite understand that he must not come to 
see you again,” she said stiffly. 

“But he’s got to,” said the staring handmaiden. 
“The Captain said so. And if he plays fast and loose 
with me I’m to have him up for breach of promise. 
Lively for me, ain’t it? When I think of Bill and his 
temper, I get goose-flesh all over.” 

The ladies eyed each other in silent consternation. 

“Your father knows,” said the elder at last. ‘He ge 
has done this on purpose.” ~ 

“Set a trap for him,” said Clara, nodding. “Looks 
like it. And I’m the little bit o’ cheese, I s’pose.” 

Mrs. Brampton stared at her. 

“Father forgets that I am nineteen,” said her 
daughter. “Why shouldn’t I——” 

“I was only fifteen when J started,” murmured 


“That will do,” said Mrs. Brampton sharply. 

“Yes’m,” said the girl. ‘‘Still——” 

“Still what?” demanded her mistress. 

“ve been dragged into it,” said Clara mutinously. ‘Nobody 
asked me or troubled about my feelings. I do the best I can, 
and that’s all the thanks I get for it. Suppose I had told the 
Captain it was Miss Edith he was after? Where would you 
have been then?” 

“We won’t discuss it,” said Mrs. Brampton, with an air of 
feeble dignity. 

She made as stately an exit as the size of the kitchen would 
allow, and, carefully closing the door of the sitting room; made 
a few remarks on Clara’s character and more on her lack of it. 

“It’s no good blaming Clara,” said her daughter. “It’s 
father’s doing. He wants to make Leonard look like a fool first 
and then scare him away. He'll tell all his friends about it.” 

“Mr. Hopkins, for one,” said Mrs. Brampton, nodding sagely. 
“I wonder——” 

“T don’t,” said the girl, reddening. 

“Your father seems to have taken a great fancy to him,” 
continued Mrs. Brampton. ‘‘Now, does he come here to see 
your father, or-——” 

“Or,” said her daughter bitterly. “It’s just like father. I 
suppose he will want to choose my tooth powder for me next. 
But he won’t get any satisfaction out of me—or Leonard. I'll 
see to that. As for Mr. Hopkins—brrh!” 

She beamed, however, on that innocent man when her father 
brought him in next day to see the garden, and when the wily 
Captain went indoors for his pipe made no attempt to follow 
him. It was a pipe that was notorious for the discovery of new 
and unusual hiding-places and on this occasion made no attempt 
to belie its reputation. 

Meantime, the delighted Mr. Hopkins, under the skilful man- 
agement of Miss Brampton, walked with his head in the clouds 
and his feet on various choice border plants. 

“Hadn’t you better walk on the path?” inquired the girl, who 
had been monopolizing three-quarters of it. “It’s more com- 
fortable.” 

Mr. Hopkins started. ‘Good heavens!” he said in an alarmed 
voice, as he bent down to render first aid to a stock with a 
broken neck. “Did I do that?” 

Miss Brampton nodded. ‘Those too, I think,” she replied, 
with a wave of her hand. ‘Don’t you care for flowers?” 

Mr. Hopkins, who was fearfully endeavoring to conceal the 
traces of his crime, made no reply. When the Captain came 
out they were both speechless, but he was, if anything, the redder 
of the two. 

“These paths are very narrow, father.”’ remarked the humane 
Edith. 

The Captain made a noise. 

“Afraid—crowding—Miss Edith,” panted the offender. 

The Captain made another noise. In the present company 
all the useful words he knew were useless. 

“Did you find your pipe, father?” inquired the persevering 
Miss Brampton. 

The Captain was understood to say “Yes.” He favored her 
with a glance which would have made her mother tremble. 
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“Well,” barked Captain Brampton, “SK 


“what are you doing in my kitchen?” 
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On Miss Brampton it had a bracing effect. ‘Father’s al- 
ways mislaying his pipe,” she said, with a bright laugh. “I 
shouldn’t trouble any more about those if I were you, Mr. 
Hopkins. You can’t do them any good and you are standing on 
an Antirrhinum.” 

Mr. Hopkins removed his foot hastily and placing it carefully 
in the center of the path offered up another apology. It was re- 
ceived with what the Captain fondly believed to be a smile. 

“Accidents will happen,” he said hoarsely. 

“In the best regulated families,” said Miss Brampton, with 
a satisfied smile. 

She paid a touching tribute to the excellence of the victims after 
the visitor had gone and sought for some time for an explanation 
of the tragedy. 

“He must have been wool-gathering,” she declared, at length. 

“What do you mean by that?” demanded her father. 

“Absent-minded,” said Edith. ‘‘He seemed like a man walk- 
ing on air, instead of 
some of the best 
stocks in the neighbor- 
hood. Even Clara’s 
young man _ would 
have more sense than 
that.” 

“Clara’s young man 
won’t go into my gar- 
den,” said the Cap- 
tain. “The kitchen is 
the place for him.” 

He stalked out into 
the garden, and dig- 
ging up hopeless cases 
with a trowel, sought 
to revive the less 
badly injured with a 
watering-can. Curses, 
not loud enough to 
reach the house but 
deep enough to ease 
his feelings, lightened 
the task. 

It might have been 
a sign of a forgiving 
nature, but was more 
likely due to an obsti- 
nate one, that he in- 
vited Mr. Hopkins 
back to the scene of 
his footwork a day or 
two later. Missing 
plants had been re- 
placed by a consign- 
ment from the florists, 
and rolled paths and 
raked flower-beds tes- 
tified to the Captain’s 
industry. Everything 
was “ship-shape and 
Bristol fashion” as the greatly relieved visitor walked with Miss 
Brampton in the garden in the cool of the evening. The Captain, 
after satisfying himself that Mr. Hopkins was walking almost as 
carefully as a performer on the tight rope, had disappeared 
indoors. 

The path was narrow, but even when Miss Brampton sent 
electric thrills through his being by leaning against him, Mr: 
Hopkins kept to it. The air was soft and the scent of the flowers 
delightful. Never before had his conversation been so appreci- 
ated. The low-voiced laughter of his companion was a tribute 
to his wit as rare as it was welcome. 

“You ought to write plays,” she said thoughtfully, as she 
planted her foot firmly on a geranium. 

“You want influence to get them accepted,” said Mr. Hopkins, 
shaking his head. 

“I should try if I were you though,” said the girl, nearly miss- 
ing another geranium. 

Mr. Hopkins purred. Miss Brampton, with downcast eyes, 
trod down six flowers in succession. 

“Dialogue would be your strong point,” mused the girl, con- 
tinuing her ravages. “Crisp and sparkling.” 

She took the other side as they turned at the end of the 
path and, in a hushed voice, called his attention to 
some beautiful cloud effects. 
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“Good gracious! 


Mr. panic-stricken. 
i I must be going.” 


Mr. Hopkins, with his head at an acute angle, murmured his 
admiration. ‘An evening to remember,” he said, very softly. 

He brought his gaze slowly to earth and started convulsively. 

“Giddy?” inquired the girl, with much solicitude. 

Mr. Hopkins shook his head, and, speech failing him, pointed 
with a trembling finger to the prostrate victims of misdirected 
industry. Miss Brampton started in her turn. 

“Oh, Mr. Hopkins!” she said in accusing tones. 

“I—I haven’t been near them,” stammered the unfortunate. 
” said the girl 


Mr. Hopkins breathed heavily. “I—I really think-—” he 


gan. 

“Yes?” said Miss Brampton. 

“T don’t know what to think,” concluded the other feebly. 
His companion gazed wistfully at the wreckage. “Poor 
father!” she said 
softly. “‘He is so fond 
of his garden. He 
seems to know every 
flower, but of course 
he hasn’t had these 
long enough to know 
them.” 

Mr. Hopkins 
groaned and cast a 
fearful glance at the 
house. 

“Tt’s his one hob- 
by,” continued the 
girl “I have heard 
him use worse lan- 
guage about cats than 
anything else, I think. 
And the doctor says 
excitement is so bad 
for him.” 

“T can’t understand 
it,’ ventured Mr. 
Hopkins, with an ap- 
pealing glance. 

“T wonder whether 
father will,” said the 
girl in a thoughtful 
voice. “He is coming 
out, I think.” 

Mr. Hopkins looked 
around panic-stricken. 
Then he pulled out his 
watch. 

“Good gracious!” 
he murmured. “I 
must be going, I think. 
No idea so late. Ap- 
pointment.” 

He moved hastily in 
the direction of the 
side gate and, hardly realizing the geniality of Miss Brampton’s 
hand-clasp, disappeared. The girl stood watching until he had 
turned the corner and then went into the house. 

“Where’s Hopkins?” inquired the Captain. 

“He has just gone.” 

“Gone!” repeated her father. “Why, I asked him to stay to 
supper. Did you send him off? Eh?” 

His daughter shook her head. “He went off in a hurry,” she 
murmured. “I think he had an idea that perhaps he had of- 
fended you.” 

“Rubbish!” grunted the Captain, eying her suspiciously. 
“What should he offend me about?” 

“Knowing how fond you are of your flowers . 
Miss Brampton. 

The Captain uttered a smothered cry, and springing from his 
chair dashed into the garden. Cries that were anything but 
smothered, and words that ought to have been, brought his wife 
to her daughter’s side. Together they watched the head of the 
house as, with fists raised to Heaven, he danced a strange and 
frenzied dance down the path. 

“He’s wonderfully supple for his age,” said the admiring 
daughter. 

Mrs. Brampton shivered. “I don’t suppose that poor 
young man will dare to show (Continued on Page 165) 
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cA mbassador 


N HIS sumptuous living room before a massive fireplace sat 
Mr. Beasley—the Mr. Beasley of cement fame. He held an 
open letter. 
“T’m offered anything within the gift of the administra- 
tion,” he was saying. ‘The question is—do I want a political 
“Oh, yes!’’ cried Grace, his older daughter, a pretty girl with 
a discontented droop to her lips. ‘Anything to get away from 
this stupid hole!” 
“T’d love Washington,” exclaimed Alice, two years younger and 
a débutante of last season. ‘Oh, it isn’t on his account!’’ she 
hastened to add as her sister and mother glanced sharply at her. 
“‘He’d be too busy in Congress to pay any attention to me. 
Besides, he’s nothing to me!” 
“IT should hope not!” was Grace’s acid comment. ‘“He’s 
impossible.” Alice reddened angrily, but Mrs. Beasley cut in: 
“A cabinet position would be a great honor, dear.” Her 
thoughts were upon her unmarried daughters. Life in Wash- 
ington would present social possibilities unrealizable in this Mid- 
western manufacturing town. 
“Well, I don’t think I’d like a cabinet position,’ 
husband. 
Grace leaned forward eagerly. ‘‘Could you get the appoint- 
ment as Ambassador to Buldonia?” 
Her father shrugged his shoulders. 
says I can have anything I want. 
campaign contributor.” 
Grace clapped her hands. 


> 


said her 


“There’s his letter. He 
I guess I was the biggest 


“Oh, I vote for that!” she cried. 


In her mind was a vision of brilliant experiences in a great 
The highest nobility at 


European capital. Presentations! 
their dinners! A place in world 
affairs! 

“T don’t know that I’m cut out 
for an ambassador,” said her father 
with unexpected humility. “Don’t 
you have to know French and go in 
for a lot of social folderol?” 

“Mercy, no!” asserted Grace. 
“Eleanor Kay’s uncle was in an 
embassy. She says the secretaries 
do all the work and tell the am- 
bassador how to act. All he has to 
do is to Jook important and make 
the speeches the secretary writes 
for him.” 

“I'd write my own speeches!” 
Mr. Beasley declared stiffly. 

“You’d do it wonderfully, dad,” 
said Alice. ‘You can look awfully 
important when you try, and you know you look nice in knickies!”’ 

“It would be a wonderful capstone to your career, James,” 
echoed Mrs. Beasley. 

“Well,” he responded, catching some of their enthusiasm, “T 
believe I might be tempted by such a post. The Lord knows they 
need some good red-blooded two-fisted Americans over there. 
There’s too much sycophancy in our foreign service.” 

Under the spirited urging of his family Mr. Beasley wrote the 
President-elect indicating his willingness to serve his country at 


the court of Buldonia, and early the following autumn the new 
Ambassador with his wife and two daughters arrived in Paridon 
to take up their life in the “Diplomatic.” 

An imposing residence, the town house of an ancient line of 
peers, was secured, the rental alone exceeding the yearly salary of 
the Ambassador. It had a noted art collection and a stately, 
tapestried banquet hall where for over a hundred years the most 
distinguished personages of the land had often sat. 

The Beasleys were met by the first Secretary, who had married 
a charming Buldonia girl and who had spent most of his official 
life in European capitals. Except for rare visits he had not been 
home for years. In his acquired processes of thought and habits 
of life he had become more Buldonian than a native. To him fell 
the self-imposed task of guiding the new Ambassador and his 
family along: the course they should follow, and in their helpless- 
ness they leaned gratefully on one who knew the social and 
diplomatic ropes. 

“Tt may come a little awkward at first,” he assured them, “but 
you will soon adapt yourselves. When in doubt look wise and 
say nothing. You'll find the people very friendly if approached 
in the right spirit.” 

Ambassador Beasley faced his new responsibilities with 
growing misgivings. Upon the urgent advice of the Secretary 
he was induced to soft-pedal the two-fisted Americanism which 
he had brought with him. 

“Most of our ambassadors arrive with the idea of being 
aggressively American, but it only irritates the people,’ warned 
the Secretary. “It is far better to establish friendly relations, 
gain their confidence, and your path will be smoothed for greater 
service to your—our country.” 

He helped the new Ambassador in the preparation of his 
speeches, which became safely platitudinous. ‘The ringing 
Americanism was firmly censored. ‘ 

“It would be in very bad taste,” explained the Secretary. 
“You would offend a lot of people to whose houses your wife and 
daughters will wish to be asked. If they get the impression that 
you are one of these rampant, vociferous, flag-waving Yankees 
you will find your social life restricted to the purely formal diplo- 
maticentertainments. Your usefulness will be greatly impaired.” 

Life for the Beasleys, after the first weeks of uncertainty, 
settled down to a succession of soul-satisfying thrills. The great 
wealth of the Cement King was presently in evidence at the 
magnificent entertainments given at the Embassy. Invitations 
from there were rarely declined and it was not by accident that 
many eligible but impecunious Buldonian youths found them- 
selves drawn to the house. 

Also, it was not remarkable that life in these surroundings soon 
diluted the Americanism of at least one of the Misses Beasley. 

“Alice, you’re a perfect little 
fool,” exclaimed her sister im- 
patiently. ‘You’ve thrown away 
at least three perfectly good 
chances for a brilliant marriage! 
Can’t you see that these men are a 
thousand times more worth while 
than those Babbitts back home? 
If you’re still thinking about that 
impossible boorish Congressman, 
you'd better wake up!” 

“T’ll get married when I get good 
and ready,” answered Alice, ‘‘and 
to whom I please, too, so just 
please lay off, Grace!” 

“You're hopeless!’’ Grace threw 
up despairing hands. ‘How you 
can be so blind to the possibil- 
ities over here is beyond me! 
When I think of that podunk town with its Main Street and its 
so-called society headed by pompous old Mrs. Opdyke I’m 
positively nauseated!” 

Of course comparison was inevitable between their present 
fascinating existence and that which they had known in a Mid- 
west American town. Here life flowed smoothly in time-honored 
grooves. There was a glamour about the dignified old traditions. 
There was an ancient stability about the institutions and 
established social codes compared to which those back home 
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seemed new and raw and rather blatant. ‘Bourgeois’ was the 
word Grace used. Each day strengthened her determination to 
marry and live abroad. 

Many important questions meanwhile were arising between the 
two nations, and as they became more acute the social honors 
showered upon the Beasleys grew in volume. Their names 
appeared with gratifying frequency in the society columns. 

““Ambassador and Mrs. Beasley dined at the Palace.” 

“Miss Grace and Miss Alice Beasley . . . among the most 
popular members of the younger set.” ‘Lady Somersault’s 
week-end party included many prominent young people. It was 
expected that a most interesting engagement in diplomatic 
circles would be announced, but it has been deferred.” 

“One of the most charming young ladies seen at the polo 
matches was the beautiful elder daughter of the American Am- 
bassador. Rumor is busy linking her name with that of a certain 
young nobleman of the polo set.” 

The social world of Paridon, skilled in the art of using society 
as a handmaid of politics, was driving at the Beasleys with its 
most insidious weapons—hospitality, honors and matrimonial 
possibilities. Few American diplomats with an ambitious wife 
or marriageable daughters could withstand a prolonged siege by 
such agreeable assailants employing such pleasant weapons. 

The question of oil rights in Celestina was reaching a critical 
point. The State Department at Washington had drafted a crisp 
demand for equality of opportunity in that district. Diplomati- 
cally the controversy was approaching the stage of plain-speaking. 

In the Beasley household there was heartburning. This 
miserable affair might complicate the prospects of Miss Grace 
Beasley, and in consequence the Ambassador, during all his 
waking hours at home, was urged and harassed and implored to 
work for an adjustment of the matter that would least disturb 
the satisfactory social relations she had established. 

“Please, father,’ she pleaded, ‘‘surely you can smooth this 
out! Get Washington to yield. They’re so stupidly obstinate. 
They can’t understand the real situation as you do after all your 
confidential talks with the Foreign Minister. You do want me to 
be happy, don’t you?” 


Embarrassments such as Ambassador Beasley had never before 


experienced were now his daily lot. It was difficult to adopt a 
firm stand in the interests of his country at a time when a 
veritable barrage of social honors was centered upon his familv 
by those to whom a firm stand might give grave offense. 

The conferment of an LL.D. by a leading university of 
Buldonia added another awkward obstacle to his path of 
duty. He dreaded the arrival of American newspapers, many 
of which were holding him up to contempt and ridicule. 
Of course they didn’t understand, but—— 

It was at this crucial moment 
that the annual Patriarch dinner ; 
occurred. The Ambassador was to 
deliver an address and his remarks a Tae 
were awaited with tense interest. 

The guests included most of the 
important members of the govern- 
ment as well as distinguished 
foreigners. After the banquet the 
ladies were admitted to the gal-' 
leries, which were speedily filled. 

The Ambassador arose and was 
greeted with correct applause. 
There was a note of apology in his 
remarks. He found himself trying 
to “explain” the political con- 
siderations which prompted Wash- 
ington’s insistent activities. There 
was a humorous reference to ‘‘our 
politicians whose fervid words are meant for home consumption.” 
He closed with a burst of banquet table platitudes in which he 
exhorted the two nations to “stand together for civilization and 
humanity” because “blood is thicker than water’ and “our 
interests and ideals are one.” 

It was the occasion for a great speech and Ambassador Beasley 
fell short. Polite applause accompanied him to his seat. 

There were two other speeches, felicitous in character, and then 
the chairman introduced the Honorable Robert Merryweather, 


member of the United States Congress. At the sound of the 
name the Cement King sat up. This was the young man he had 
so often heard Grace and Alice wrangling about. 

Congressman Mefryweather arose. He had a frank, pre- 
possessing face and his manner was a pleasant blending of 
magnetism and humility. That he could arise before such an 
important gathering with no sign of embarrassment struck Mr. 
Beasley as amazing. His voice was clear and his delivery 
singularly free from oratorical tricks. 

“Tt is a great privilege and honor to speak here,” he said, “for 
I have long been an interested observer of the people and 
methods of this wonderful nation. Its history is an unswerving 
record of devotion from its sons, no matter where they may be. 
This fine quality of loyalty and beautiful service should be an 
inspiring example to younger nations, of which my own is one. 

“TI have seen your officials in Washington. Because of their 
single-minded devotion to their country they are highly respected. 
I can imagine no degree of hospitality or honor or kindness that 
would ever cause them to forget the purpose for which they are 
there, which is to advance the interests and welfare of their 
country. At the end of twenty years of official service they would 
be as much Buldonians as on the day they arrived. 

“They do not imitate our ways. We could not respect them if 
they did, and I am sure you do not respect our sons who come 
here and imitate your ways, admirable though they may be. 
You would feel only contempt for anyone who apologized for or 
seemed ashamed of his own country. It is like being ashamed of 
one’s own mother. 

“You would admire the real thing, no matter how crude, because 
it rings true, it is genuine.” A burst of applause greeted this. 

“The sons of other nations have much to learn from your sons 
in this matter of loyalty and every 
American who is worth being called 
an American should profit by the 
lesson. 

“T for one am strengthened by 
your example in my resolve to 
allow no influence, no matter how 
superficially important or attrac- 
tive or appealing, at home or 
abroad, to weaken my determina- 
tion to have at all times a single- 
hearted devotion to the interests 
and welfare of my own country— 
to be as faithfully American as your 
sons are faithfully Buldonian.” 

Congressman Merryweather sat 
down. There was a moment’s 
pause and then a prolonged burst 
of ringing applause. Ambassador 
Beasley felt as though he had taken a cold plunge, shocking 
at first but followed by a wholesome reaction. He left the ban- 
quet hall in deep thought, with the stirrings of a new purpose 
in his soul. 

His wife and daughters, who had occupied seats in the gallery, 
found him slouched in a chair staring intently into the flames. 

“Alice,” he said, “I wish you would ask young Merryweather 
to dinner tomorrow, or whenever he will come.” 

Alice kissed him and shot a triumphant glance at her sister. 
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up. “Pea soup! Oui, oui! Ici 4 vendre.” 
And hanged if he don’t pull up in front of a 
dingy little restaurant and insist on oun 
goin’ in. 

It took Sadie nearly ten minutes to con- 
vince him that I didn’t mean what he 
thought I did. ‘‘Now please let him alone, 
Shorty,” says she, ‘or we’ll never get to 
the hotel.” 

“T will,” says I, “if he can’t take a joke. 
But I think the old pirate is lost himself. 
All he does is wander around and drive up 
every steep hill he comes to.” 

Seems that was the way to get to this 
hotel, though, for finally we ducks through 
an arched gateway, rolls into a big court 
and stops where a doorman dressed like a 
rear admiral tells us to. And lined up 
across the sidewalk and clear through the 
lobby is a mob of folks who buzzes and 
buzzes and stretches their necks as we 
climb out. We almost has to push our 
way through ’em to the elevator. 

“Somebody must have tipped ’em off I 
was comin’, eh?” I says to the bellhop 
that’s jugglin’ our suitcases. 

He gives me a disgusted look and re- 
marks, out of one corner of his mouth: 
“Ah, they’re waitin’ for the Prince.” 

“Oh, dear!” says Peggy. “Hasn’t he 
come yet?” 

“Sure he has,” says the boy. “This 
mornin’. He’s out playin’ golf now and 
that crowd has been there hours waitin’ 
to see him when he comes back.” 

“Then rT ‘know what J’// do,” says Peggy. 
“T’ll just-tide up and down in this elevator 
until he ‘does come.” 

“No “good, says the bellhop. ‘He’s 
usin’ number threé car and nobody but him 
and his friends is allowed in that one.’ 

“Oh, well!” says Peggy. ‘We can see 
him at ‘dinner, anyway. I'll tell you, Uncle 
Shorty—you give the head waiter a big 
tip and ask him to save us a table near the 
Prince’s. 

“Fat chance!” says the dents purveyor 
in buttons. “He eats private in his suite 
on the twelfth.” 

“See?” says | I’ “Didn’t I tell you you’d 
be lucky to get even a peek? Maybe I’ll 
have to boost you on my shoulder for that.” 

Takes more’n a few hurdles like that to 
discourage such a girl as Peggy, though. 
When she goes Prince huntin’ she ain’t one 
to use a bean-shooter or skirmish around 
the edges. Not her.” She’s for plungin’ 
right in. And on the chance that the bell- 
hop might have been kiddin’ us some she 
insists that we go the limit when we dress 
for dinner. 

“He might come down to the main dining 
room, after all,” says she. 

Well, there was most everybody else in 
the world there, I'll say. I hada chance to 
look ’em over while we waited for a table. 
And if I’m any judge of my fellow country- 
men we had delegates there from nearly 
every state east of the Big Muddy. You 
could spot ’em as autoniobile tourists by 
the wrinkles in their clothes, by the roa? 
maps stickin’ from their pockets and by the 
guilty look they got on as they consulted 
the wine list. Honest, I saw one bird, 


when the waiter lugged in a silver cooler, 
drop a napkin over it hasty and then gaze 
around as if he was lookin’ for a prohibi- 
tion agent to dash from behind a post with 
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a pair of handcuffs. Course he soon re- 
covers from his panic and has the fizz 
bottle put right up on the table. But 
there’s no doubt he was from the States 
when he sneaks the cork into his pocket 
and peels off the label. 

Yes, it was a brilliant gatherin’ of citizens 
who’d strayed from the land of the home- 
brew. But there’s no Prince in sight. 
Both Sadie and Peggy was sure they’d 
know him at once from the pictures they’d 
seen of him, and while I picked out three 
or four light-haired young gents as possibil- 
ities they just sniffed. 

“Don’t you suppose I’d recognize the 
Wales smile?” demands Peggy. ‘Why, 
I’ve seen it in the movies and in Sunday 
supplements. I'll tell you the moment he 
comes in.” 

The dinner dragged through until nearly 
nine o’clock, though, with nobody driftin’ 
in more important than a Rotarian from 
Utica wearin’ his name-plate on his chest 
and a fellow I spotted as Whitey Weeks, 
who used to be a sport writer on some 
mornin’ paper when I had my Physical 
Culture Studio on Forty-Second Street. 

“Well, Peggy,” says I, as I signed the 
bill, “it looks like a dull night for royal 
highnesses, eh?” 

“You may have given up,” says she, 
“but I haven’t. Ask that head waiter 
where they do the dancing here.” 

But he acted like he’d never heard of 
such an amusement. “It would be in the 
new ballroom if anywhere, sir,” says he, 
“but that hasn’t been opened as yet.” 

“New ballroom?” says Peggy, prickin’ 
up her ears. “Where is it?” 

By followin’ his directions we wandered 
through two or threeparlors and brought up 
against a lot of glass doors beyond which 
we could see a perfectly good ballroom. 

“And it’s all lighted up, too!” says 
Peggy. ‘“Isn’t it a beauty? See, they’re 
bringing in chairs and potted plants. I'll 
bet there is going to be a dance here. 
Shorty, can’t you find someone who 
knows?” 

By good luck I did. He was a bellhop 
captain or something, and first off he lets 
on not to have any idea why all the chairs 
and palms are being lugged in. After I’d 
slipped him a couple of them funny Cana- 
dian bills, though, he has a rush of memory 
to the head. 

“Oh, yes!” says he, “It was while the 
manager was showing the Prince through 
the new wing after luncheon that His 
Highness says, ‘What a jolly place for a 
dance!’ And I believe they have sent out 
word to some of the best people that there 
would be dancing here tonight. It’s to be 
strictly an invitation affair, though, sir.” 

“Just the same,” says Peggy, “I mean to 
stick around.” 

So we plants ourselves where we has a 
good view of the glass doors, and sure 
enough it ain’t long before an orchestra 
comes trailin’ by, bull-fiddle, traps and all, 
and begins tunin’ up at the far end of the 
hall. Next came little groups of young 
folks stragglin’ in, the girls in flossy party 
dresses and the men in full soup-and-fish, 
Then a few puffy old dowagers, lookin’ se- 
rious and important, as patronesses ought 
to; and some dignified old boys who was 
probably bank presidents and city officials. 


Peggy Shows Her Fast One 


“The flower and chivalry of Quebec onthe 
job,” I suggests. “Must be something 
doing.” 

But Peggy is watchin’ the newcomers as 
they filter in from the cloakroom. Sud- 
denly she gives me a sharp elbow in the 
ribs. “Here he comes!” she whispers 
excited. ‘See, Shorty? The Prince!” 

Uh-huh. T here’s no mistakin’ this slim, 
fair-haired young chap with the light blue 
eyes and the pleasant smile; and while I’ve 
done a lot of pish-tushin’ when kings and 
princes and such was mentioned I can’t 
deny gettin’ more or less of a thrill as this 
heir to the British throne strolls toward us. 
Honest, he ain’t more’n a dozen feet away 
and gettin’ closer every second. I had a 
panicky hunch I ought to do something— 
maybe bend over and bump my head on 
the floor or do a royal salute, but as a mat- 
ter of fact all I does is stand there with a 
sappy grin on my face doin’ the gawp act. 
Might have been my fascinatin’ mug that 
flagged him. Anyway, as he passes by he 
half turns and gives us a full smile. I’m 
here to state, too, that when he unlimbers 
it’s a sure fire win for him. Kind of 
gets you, you know. Makes you want to 
pat him on the back and then give three 
cheers. Say, I don’t blame the British for 
goin’ so wild over him. He’s a nice, clean, 
likable youngster, and if I had any thrones 
to pass around he’d be my first choice. 

By the way Sadie is grippin’ my arm I 
know she feels the same. “Isn’t he a dear!” 
she whispers. 

As for Peggy, for a minute there I 
thought she was so overcome that she’d 
forget her wild scheme. But not her. 
She’s starin’ after him with a flickery, cut- 
up look in her eyes. “Did you get that?” 
she demands. “I got a smile out of him, 
didn’t I?” 

“Peggy!” says Sadie, reprovin’. 

“See here, kid,” says I. “You weren’t 
fresh enough to try any of your vamp 
stunts on the Prince, was you?” 

“Why, I simply looked at him, that’s 
all,” says she. 

“You mean you gave him the rollin’ 
lamps,” says I. “Oh, I know how you do 
it! And it’s a wonder he didn’t whistle for 
his bodyguard and have us all run out.” 

“Pooh!” says Peggy. ‘He didn’t seem 
tomind. There! He’s turning for another 
look.” 

I can’t say positive that he didn’t, for he 
does swing around just as he gets to the 
ballroom doors, but the next I know he’s 
disappeared inside and a whole push of 
people goes swarmin’ after him. 

“Listen, Uncle Shorty,” says Peggy. “I 
don’t see why we can’t go in too. They’re 
not taking tickets or anything.” 

“Maybe not,” says I. “But you can 
bet somebody’s checkin’ up the invited 


guests.” 

“We could take a chance,” insists 
Peggy. ‘Look! Who’s that man going in_. 
who bowed to you?” me 

“Him?” says I. “Oh, just some news- 
paper man I know.” 

“Catch him! Quick!” orders Peggy, 


givin’ me a shove. 

So I dashes after this Whitey Weeks per- 
son and holds him up. He says he’s been 
fired up here after a Prince story for the 
Sunday editien and has been out watchin’ 
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Eats 


-with the meal 
-as the meal 


-for the extra meal 


Soup is food. Soup is an appetizer. 
Soup nourishes. Soup makes you more 
eager for your other food. Soup isa 
splendid aid to digestion. 

Eat soup freely—for health—for a varied 
enjoyment which no other one food can offer. 


A luncheon or a supper made on 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is a meal that 
has thirty-two different ingredients. 


Fifteen tempting, succulent vegetables. 
Broth of fine beef to stimulate and strengthen. 
Cereals rich in sustaining food. Fresh herbs 
and delightful seasoning. 


A hearty dish at a hearty dinner. And 
it’s a great favorite for that extra meal many 
people find so beneficial during a busy day’s 
work, or later in the evening. 


Never be without soup in your pantry. 


1 kinds 


\ 


12 cents a can 


My figure is certainly neat, i 

At skating I surely am fleet. 
The Campbell’s I’ve eaten 
Can never be beaten— 

My motor’s the soup that I eat! ia a 
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him play golf. Now he’s waitin’ to get a 
line on his dancin’. Then I explains how 
I’ve got Mrs. McCabe and Miss Peggy 
McLean along and asks if there’s any show 
of smugglin’ them in. Whitey don’t know 
at first, but after I’ve towed him over to 
the ladies and Peggy has pawed his arm 
chummy for a minute he says of course he 
can fix it. 

“Tt know Major What’s-his-name, who’s 
one of the Prince’s staff,’’ says Whitey, 
“and if anyone tries to stop us I'll call for 
him. Come along.” 

And it was as simple as walkin’ into the 
Grand Central concourse. 

“You perfectly splendid man!” says 
Peggy to Whitey. “Just for that I’m going 

‘to give you the first dance.” ~ 

“Can’t make me mad that way,” says 
he, and off they go, while Sadie and I parks 
ourselves along the side-lines. 

As it happens, this reporter guy is a 
clever stepper, while Peggy—well, she 
wouldn’t be the champion flapper of West- 
chester County if she wasn’t a jazz artist. 
I had to grin as I watches her floatin’ 
around. 

‘“She’s got this far, anyway,” I says to 
Sadie. ‘She’s in the same ballroom with 
the Prince, and if he don’t watch out 
blamed if I don’t think she’ll——” 

“There he is on the floor, too!”’ says 


Sadie. “See! With the girl in cerise. 
And look, will you! If Peggy isn’t act- 
ually: is 


She was. Right over Whitey’s shoulder 
she was rollin’ them big eyes of hers. 

“The daring little wretch!” gasps Sadie. 
“What will he think?” 

“Oh, Iexpect he’s used to that sort of 
thing,” says I. “Probably he ain’t noticin’ 
her at all.” 

“Tt’ll not be her fault, then,” says Sadie. 

And when the dance was finished and 
Whitey leads Peggy back to us you can 
bet Sadie whispered an earfull to her. 
All of which don’t seem to disturb Peggy 
a bit. 

“Oh, I haven’t kidnaped him yet, Aunt 
Sadie,” says she. ‘And don’t you worry 
any overhim. He knows his way about. I 
can tell.” 

“You!” sniffs Sadie. “Why, you’re only 
a child.” 

“Some child!” I snickers. 

Well, after that we watched a couple 
of dances and I notices that the Prince has 
an outside breast pocket in his dinner 
coat, where he carries his handkerchief, 
and that he seems to be quite a shifty fox- 
trotter. Then, just as I was suggestin’ 
an early breakaway so we could get in 
a good night’s sleep, along comes Whitey 
Weeks with some tall distinguished lookin’ 
gent that he introduces as Major Blahblah, 
and I concludes that Peggy is about to 
have another partner. I was smotherin’ a 
yawn as the Major drifts off and had stated 
oncemore my hunch about wantin’ to hit the 
feathers when back comes the Major with— 
say, you’ve guessed it. Nobody else but 
the Prince. 

“Hal-lup!”’ gasps in Sadie’s ear. 
“What do I do now?” 

“You!” says she. “Shush if you can.” 

And then she turns, kinda innocent and 
surprised, as the Major asks if he can 
present Lord Renfrew. Next Sadie intro- 
duces Peggy to the Prince and I’m about 
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to be left out of the picture entirely when I 
gives her the nudge. She’s all for lettin’ 
on that I’m a perfect stranger who has 
edged into the group somehow, but the 
Major gets wise to the fact that he ain’t 
finished his job. 

“Beg pardon,” says he, touchin’ the 
Prince on the elbow and indicatin’ me with 
his thumb. ‘Professor McCawb.” 

“Don’t you believe it, Prince,” says I. 
““McCabe’s the name, but you better start 
callin’ me Shorty like everybody else does.” 

He chuckles and reaches out to give me 
the grip. “But I started calling you 
Shorty McCabe a long time ago,” says he. 

“Now you're kiddin’,” says I. 

“Tndeed,no,’’says he. “No spoofing at all. 
I’ve heard a lot about you from my old 
boxing instructor, James Wattles.” 

“Not the Belfast Nipper!” saysI. ‘Say, 
whaddye know about that? Jimmy 
Wattles, eh? There was boy that packed 
a wallop in either fist and was as shifty on 
his two feet as a ballet girl. Carried me to 
the fifteenth round, the Nipper did, 
and. ” About then, though, I got a 
signal in the ribs from Sadie so I switched 
off. “Well, give my best to Jimmy when 
you see him again.” 

“T will,” says the Prince, “providing I 
may have the pleasure of a dance with 
your—er——” 

“Sure thing!” says I. : 

-“But you're quite certain,” says he, 
“that Miss McLean did not have this num- 
ber with you?” 

“Eh!” says I. “With—with me! Say, 
Prince—on Broadway that would pass for 
a nifty and get a big laugh from the back 
rows. Honest, if I tried a fox-trot out 
there the Mayor of Quebec or somebody 
would rush up and present me with the con- 
crete suspenders. No, no, Prince! You 
two take my blessin’ and hop to it.” 

And as the music breaks loose again 
away Peggy and him go, one of her slim 
arms draped over his shoulder and her 
little heels in the gold slippers twinklin’ 
like a pair of fireflies. 

“Hanged if she ain’t done it, Sadie!’’ says 
I. “Just as she planned.” 

“S-sh!’”’ says Sadie, as if I was whisperin’ 
in church. 

I expect what she meant was that she 
didn’t want to be bothered while she was 
watchin’ ’em. And if there was any part of 
the performance she missed it was because 
she couldn’t see through people who got in 
the way. Course, there was plenty of 
others who had their eyes glued to this 
couple; for by this time the news had got 
around that a ball for the Prince was in prog- 
ress, and the gallery was full and around 
the glass doors was hundreds rubberin’ in. 

I'll say them two was worth watchin’, 
too. Even if the top of Peggy’s carroty 
thatched hair don’t come higher’n the 
Prince’s chin, that seems to make it just 
right when she leans back to exchange 
some confidential chat with him. She has 
to look up and he bends over, and that 
brings them flickery eyes of Peggy’s within 
short range. If I’m any judge they’re 
risky eyes to gaze into. Anyway, I’ve 
seen ’em do a lot of damage. 

“She’s talking to him!” says Sadie. 
“What can she be saying, I wonder?” 

‘Well, unless she’s got a special line for 
princes,” says I, “she’s probably saying, 


‘Oh, you wonderful man!’ or words to that 
effect.” 

“But to the Prince!” says Sadie. “She 
wouldn’t dare.” 

“Wouldn’t she!” says I. “Here they 
come. Watch her lips.” 

Well, if it wasn’t something along that 
line, then why should the Prince pink up; 
or, when the piece was over, beckon the 
orchestra leader and ask for a special fox- 
trot that they played four encores to? 
And you can imagine that while our Peggy 
was holdin’ the spot-light for so long there 
was more or less lip-bitin’ goin’ on among 
home-bred entries. 

“Who is that girl?” I heard an old dame 
back of me demand. 

“Somebody from the States, they say,” 
whispers another. And then they both 
buzzes indignant. 

But it’s a happy, radiant Peggy McLean 
who finally comes back to us and squeezes 
my hand. “You little terrier!” says I. 
“Now I expect you'll want to dance all 
night.” 

“After that?” says she. “Never! I’m 
just going to live on that dance for the rest 
of my life. It—it was heavenly. Come 
along. Let’s go.” 

So we went. From our windows we 
could look across the big court to the tall 
windows of the lighted ballroom and 
through the leaded panes we could see the 
dancers in their gay colored dresses weavin’ 
back and forth. It was like a picture. 

“Just think,” sighs Sadie, “what that 
wisp of a girl managed to do!” 

“Even if it don’t get her anywhere,” 
says I, “she’s gonna have a tale to bore her 
grandchildren with—if she ever has any.” 

“At least,” says Sadie, “I mean to see 
that Madam Pell hears all about it.” 

She didn’t have to trouble herself. 
Whitey Weeks and the other newspaper 


_men who were in on the secret didn’t miss 


a story like that, you can bet. In fact, 
they threw in a lot of romantic details that 
they simply made up. And Peggy’s dance 
was the best advertised one of the kind 
that ever happened. I hear that the day 
we got back Grandma Pell put in most of 
her time answerin’ phone calls from dear 
friends who wanted to tell her the news. 

“Now I expect Peggy’ll be too chesty 
even to look at young Renny again,” I 
confides to Sadie. And Sadie agrees. 

So we’re a little jarred when they both 
shows up at our house early that first 
evenin’. They blow in arm in arm, smilin’ 
mushy. 

“Hey!” I sings out. “I thought you two 
had parted forever.” 

“Tell ’em, Renny,” says Peggy. 

“Why,” says he, beamin’ down on her, 
“T’ve just had a talk with Grandmother 
Pell.” 

“Eh?” says I. 
is she?” 

“She wants Renny to bring me right over 
to see her,” says Peggy. 

“Means to have you boiled in oil or 
something, does she?” I asks. 

“No,” says Peggy. ‘She wants me to 
tell her all about how I danced with the 
Prince. She is rather an old dear, you 
know.” 

“Gosh!” says I. “Think of the double- 
barreled yarn them grandchildren will have 
to listen to.” 
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DOLLARS — of 
wear and tear on 
clothes! 
HOURS—of back 
breaking work! 
YEARS— of sap- 
ping your youth! 
Isn’t it worth a 


cent or two more 
a week, to save 
all these? 
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Ov much do you pay lo gel clothes clean ? 
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An awful price—some women do! Hours of exhausting, 4 

overheating work, using their strength to rub, rub, rub the | 

dirt away. Don’t they know they can save it by using “ot 

Fels-Naptha Soap? 4 

And what about the clothes?—the children’s rompers, ‘ 

blouses and dresses that take so much of your time and i 

effort to make, or your money to buy. When they get the } 

dirt ground in, as they quickly will, do you rub them clean ‘ 

Real Naptha! You can tell at the expense of the fabric and colors? ; 
the smell Hard rubbing costs too much in both health and clothes! 


The better, easier, and cheaper way is to put Feis-Naptha 
at work. The wonderful dirt-loosening ability of the real 
naptha takes the place of hard rubbing. It not only saves 
your strength—it saves the wear and tear on clothes because 
it safely makes the dirt let go by soaking. ; 

And you have that deeper, sweeter Fels-NapthaCleanliness! 

Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. It is more ) 
than soap. It is more than soap and naptha. It is the a 
exclusive Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap and real 
naptha that gives you the benefit of these two great safe 
els-Naptha for cleaner, more healt clothes, 
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greatly excited the lions. They stood lash- 
ing their tails ready to attack but were 
satisfactorily accounted for by the Baers; 
while Marta Brand, horrified at the be- 
havior of her unnatural child, presented it 
with a sound spanking; a proceeding that 
had often to be repeated before the memory 
faded as memories will do at last from the 
child’s mind. 

“But often I dream I am back with my 
brothers and sisters in the den!” laughed 
the heroine of this epic, 
if ever we meet we shall know each 
other.” 

“Would you like to go lion hunting?” 

“Och! Would I like it!” Yellow dia- 
monds in her eyes flashed and sparkled. 
“T think that Englishman, Valentina, is 
the greatest hero who ever lived. I would 
like to spend my life with him.” 

“Valentina? Who is he?” 

“You have surely heard of that great 
hunter—the man who knows more about 
lions and kaffirs than anyone in Africa? 
But where have you been, then, toch?” 

There was no time for Valentia to find 
out more about this mysterious hero—with 
a name half like his own—or modestly 
explain that his adventures in the field 
fully qualified him for any favors that were 
going. Her next partner had come urgently 
seeking her and would not be denied. 

But sometime after midnight they 
danced together again; then, because each 
had much to say to the other, they went 
to the palm-massed annex arranged for 
sitting-out purposes. Only first, having 
found a comfortable corner, Valentia went 
to fetch her an ice-cream. She sat fanning 
her excited face and wondering about him; 
why she liked his voice so much. And his 
eyes. And his mouth. How he came to be 
a colonel, so young. Why he did not wear 
the Hussar uniform, just plain evening 
dress, though he walked more like a soldier 
than any of them! 

Voices interrupted her meditative won- 
derings. A party of laughing, talking 
people invaded the annex, and with the 
easy intimacy characteristic of British 
military folk abroad, settled themselves to 
smoke and gossip. Dalla, hidden by her 
group of palms, listened with whole-hearted 
interest. How amusing they were! How 
full of fun! Saying just what they liked, all 
talking at once without listening for 
answers. Laughing about someone—not 
one of themselves, of course—who was “‘too 
screamingly funny . too priceless . . 
too perfectly inimitable, like the jolly old 
veldt she comes from . . 

The word veldt arrested ‘Dalla’ s atten- 
tion, but even at that it took her some 
seconds longer to realize who it was that 
fed their wit and provided for their mirth. 

“She holds you to her bosom like mother 
hushing baby to sleep. It’s great!” 

“But I ask you—did you see Colonel Val 
having his turn?” 

“Must have done it for spite—just to 
swizzle some of us out of the fun. He 


hardly ever dances with anyone but Clo 
Kerrison!” 
“Wonder she let him escape to pastures 
new—even for the space of a waltz.” 
“Here she comes . . 
“Oh, Lady Kerrison, did you see old Val 
just now with the Mustard Plaster?” 


“and I am sure 
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Dalla the Lion-Cub 


(Continued from page 23) 


‘Mustard Plaster?” Clodah Kerrison 
sounded puazled and slightly bored. Half 
a dozen voices hastened to enlighten her. 

“The girl in yaller with blue loaves and 
red fishes scattered over her . . .” 

“Brand, her name is . . . ” 

“She holds you to her heart...” 

Clodah Kerrison’s laugh rippled then. 
“Oh, they all do that! It’s the Boer way.” 

“How do you know?” 

“When Tim was attached to Selkirke in 
the Transvaal we often used to visit the 
farms—most amusin’ to watch them 
dancing in solemn embrace.” 

“But do they all dress like that? I 
thought I was back in the Bazaar at 
Bombay . . 

“Poor little thing!” One woman’s voice 
at least was tinged with kindness. ‘She is 
very lovely, anyhow, and if someone would 
teach her to dress none of us would be in 
the same street with her.” 

“On the same kopje, you mean,” a girl 
laughed maliciously. ‘They all live on 
kopjes, don’t they?” 

“Yes, and tomorrow she will go back to 
hers—satisfied that she has lived -——” 

“And loved,” cried the malicious one. 
“Let us hope that Colonel Val will com- 
plete her ‘crowded hour of glory’ with a 
kiss in the conservatory.” 

There was more laughter; only Lady 
Kerrison’s voice sounded cold. ‘Colonel 
Valentia hates girls. He danced with her 
as an experience—an amusement.” 

“Well, I don’t care,” a man maintained. 
“She is lovely, and as Clem says if someone 
would teach her how to dress she’d be a 
stunner.” 

“You can’t teach Boers anything,” 
drawled Lady Kerrison. “Their minds are 
pits of ignorance. I know them so well.” 

“But you do not know me!’’ Something 
bright-colored and ferocious sprang at 
them, eyes agleam, gold mane tossed. 
“You do not know me, hateful Englanders! 
It is your minds that are pits of darkness 
and spite—not ours. No Boer would say 
such cruel things just for amusement. We 
are kind people. We speak no harm of 
those who have done us nothing. We think 
good of everybody until we find them 
evil . 

At this unfortunate moment Colonel 
Valentia returned and stood transfixed at 
the sight of a number of his friends wilting 
and cowering before a yellow-clad fury, 
bitter words showering upon their heads. 

“How I hate you—horrible English! 
Cruel red-necks . I would not stay 
near such people, so rude and sneering . . . 
I would like to kill you all!” 

She flickered and swayed before them 
like a flame, cheeks ablaze, eyes bright with 
tears and rage. And Joe Valentia, agacé, 
could think of nothing better to do than 
stand there absently tendering a dish of 
pink ice-cream. Suddenly his turn came. 
With a gesture swift as lightning or the 
flash of a lion’s paw, the luscious offer- 
ing was dashed from his hand and went 
spraying in every direction. A few concen- 
trated phrases hit him like bricks flung at a 
beast. 

“You hate girls? You condescend to 
dance with them for an experience—for an 
amusement? Thank you! Thank you so 
much! But do not forget that girls can 


hatetoo... . and have 
revenge . . 

Sobs shook the soft gurgling voice, but 
she would not let herself weep in front of 
“aliens,” and before any could offer pro- 
tests or pleadings she had sped away, 
traveling like one of those “‘sand-devil” 
whirlwinds that twist and swirl across the 
desert. Christina de Beer, having only just 
settled to champagne and chicken-in-aspic 
in the supper room, could not be found, 
but by good or bad luck, there in a room 
near the main doorway lounged Barend the 
Mayor, scenting the air with a powerful 
aroma of best Boer tobacco. To him she 
rushed and violently addressed herself. 

“Take me home, Oompie. I hate this 
slechte ball! I want to go!” 

The Boer’s brow darkened. ‘“‘Foei-toch, 
then! Wat makeer mit jou? Who has been 
vexing my little Dallie?” 

“Everybody! I hate all these rooineks! 
I want to go home.” 

She began to weep stormily, and Barend 
de Beer without further ado called for his 
Cape cart, never very far away, and 
stowed her and himself into it. Snuggled 
in the crook of his arm she sobbed out her 
woes and he smoothed the rough golden 
head, muttering such words of sympathy 
as his bewildered brain could produce. 

“Foei-toch, then! That a little lion-cub 
should take any notice of a lot of 
mager dings’”—thin things—“like those 
Englishwomen! You are far more pretty. 
They tell lies, too. You look beautiful in 
that dress—like a yellow lily growing on 
the top of a berg.” 

“No, I don’t! No—I don’t,” she 
bellowed in a fury of sobs. “It is all true, 
that what they say. I shall never know 
how to dress myself, or have the right 
clothes, or climb to the top of the highest 
mountain, or see a shipwreck, and the 
biggest fire . . . and I shall never go out 
on the veldt to meet ... ” The rest 
was lost in Barend’s sleeve, and fortunately 
he never heard the Ultima Thule of her de- 
sires. Perhaps if he had he would not have 
so najvely pressed upon her the best 
possible (in his opinion) solution of her 
trouble. 

“Let me tell you one thing, Dallie—the 
only way you will get all those things is to 
marry me.” 

Through her tears Dalla gave him the 
cruel astonished stare of youth. ‘“‘Marry 
you,Oompie? But I wanthim to be young.” 

Barend swallowed, then gave answer 
dryly: ‘The young ones have not got the 
fortune of Barend de Beer.” 

But a fresh access of weeping shook 
Dalla’s wild heart, and she banged her 
head once more against his shirt front. 

“T am only fifty,” persisted the Boer. 
“That is not too old for a husband.” 

“T don’t want a husband,” she moaned; 
“only to learn things—how to dance and 
dress so that they can’t laugh at me—how 
to sneer back in their own polite language 
at those women—and that man! Oh! If I 
could only go to England and learn!” 
Suddenly she jerked herself up violently. 
“T would even marry you for that, Oompie.” 

Upon which ardent declaration of love 
Oompie meditated in silence profound and 
at such length that the cart drew up before 
he had finished. Darkened windows with 


and despise . 
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After Thirty—can a woman still gain 
the charm of UA Skin You Love to Touch"? 


SOME: women have a 
better complexion at 
thirty or thirty-five than 
they ever had-in their 
twenties. 


The reason is simply 
that they have learned to 
take better care of their 
skin, 

At twenty, contrary to 
popular tradition, a girl’s 
complexion is often at 
its worst. 


Too many sweets—, 
late hours —and, above 
all, neglect of a few 
simple rules of skin hy- 
giene, result in a dull, 
sallow color, disfiguring 
blemishes, and ugly little 
blackheads. 

By giving your skin 
the right care you can 
often gain a lovelier skin 
at thirty than you ever 
had before. 


Remember that each 
day your skin is chang- 
ing; old skin dies and new takes its 
place. Whatever your complexion 
has been in the past—by beginning, 
now, to give this new skin the 
treatment it needs, you can gradu- 
ally build up a fresh, clear, radiant 
complexion. 


The cause of blackheads 
and blemishes 


Blackheads are caused by dirt and 
oil collecting in the pores of your 
skin. A large-pored skin, or one 
that is much exposed to dust and 
soft-coal smoke, is especially sus- 
ceptible to blackheads. Blemishes 
are generally the result of infection 
from bacteria carried by dust into 
the pores. 


Don’t neglect detects like black- 
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Often the best of life doesn’t begin for a woman until she 
és thirty. Often it is only then that she begins to realize 
herself and her own possibilities. Don’t think of your age, 
whatever it is, as a limitation—think of it as an oppor- 
tunity! Use the knowledge you have gained from life to 
overcome past faults and disadvantages. Make up your -: 
mind to be lovelier every year—and you will be! 


heads or blemishes. They can easily 
be overcome by the following two 
treatments :— 


To Free your Skin from Blemishes 


Just before you go to bed, wash in your 
usual way with warm water and Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, finishing with a dash 
of cold water. Then dip the tips of your 
fingers in warm water and i them on 
the cake of Woodbury’s until they are 
covered with a heavy, cream-like lather. 
Cover each blemish with a thick coat of 
this and leave it on for ten minutes, then 
rinse very carefully, first with clear hot 
water, then with cold. 


Use this treatment until the blem- 
ishes have disappeared, then con- 
tinue to give your face, every night, 
a thorough bath in the regular 
Woodbury way, with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and warm water, end- 
ing with a dash of cold water. In 
this way you can guard against a re- 
appearance of the blemishes. 
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| A Special Treatment for 
Blackheads 


Every night before retiring, 
apply hot cloths to your face 
until the skin is reddened. 
Then with a rough wash- 
cloth work up a heavy lather 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly, always with an 
upward and outward mo- 
tion. Rinse with clear hot 
water,then withcold. If pos- 
sible rub your face for thirty 
seconds with a piece of ice. 

To remove blackheads al- 
ready formed, substitute a 
flesh brush for the washcloth 
in this treatment. Then pro- 
tect the fingers with a hand- 
kerchief and press out the 
blackheads. 


Special treatments for each 
different skin need are given 
in the booklet, “A Skin You 
Love to Touch,” which is 
wrapped around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
Follow the treatment you 
need regularly and see how 
much clearer your skin will 
become and what a world of 
difference it will make in its 
attractiveness. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s 

today, at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. A 25-cent cake 
of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six 
weeks for regular use, including any 
of the special Woodbury treatments. 
Woodbury’s also comes in convenient 
3-cake boxes. 


Three Woodbury skin preparations 
—guest size—for 10 cents 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
1602 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 10 cents— Please send mea 
miniature set of the Woodbury skin prep- 
arations, Containing: 


Atrial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin You 
Love to Touch.” 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1602 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ontario. English Agents: H. C. Quelch 
&Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Cut out this couponand send it to us today 
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only one little glimmer in the front 
passage indicated that the Brand family 
had retired. 

“Let us sit a little, Dallie, and think 
maar,” said he. So they sat on the stoop, 
and at last heavily and profoundly the man 
produced the fruits of meditation. ‘That 
will be all right then, my meisje. You are 
the only one I want. It has been so with 
me ever since you first climbed my knee— 
up there by the Zambesi—that time of the 
lions . . . What is the good of my money, 
toch, if I cannot get the one I want? You 
must marry me, Dallie, because your 
mama and papa won’t let me take you 
away without that—but we will plan mak 
that you shall not be my vrouw if you don’t 
want to, but go for five years to that 
. slechte England and learn how to be like 
those mager dings, though I can tell you, 
you are much better like you are. And 
afterwards when you come back to be the 
Mayoress we will give a ball like was 
never seen in Africa. You shall drive 
the best horses that can be got and wear the 
biggest diamonds in Kimberley.” 

“Oh, Oompie! . . . Oh! . . .” cried 
Dalla in ecstacy, and embraced him as 
many a time she had done before, her soft 
cheek scrubbed by his black beard. “How 
lovely that will be! And you will not want 
me to be your vrouw for five years?” 

“T don’t say that,” replied Barend de 
Beer. “You might change your mind and 
want to be a real vrouw to me instead of 
going away.” 

“Never!” said Dalla frankly and firmly; 
then, feeling a sort of chill in the at- 
mosphere, added with kindness: “But if I 
do I will let you know.” 


That is how Dalla came to have her 
banns called the following Sunday in the 
Dutch Reformed Church. And the whole 
of the family remained in town to hear the 
momentous proclamation and to prepare 
the trousseau. Only the bride-to-be fled 
to the veldt and her native kopjes even 
as a certain malicious feminine bird of ill 
omen had prophesied. After her débécle 
at the ball she could not breathe in Bloem- 
hoef; the very air seemed tainted; and the 
mortification she had suffered at the ball 
could only be appeased by tender licks and 
nosings from the dogs and horses and cows 
she loved. As for that man who had so 
wounded her pride—that one mistakenly 
placed by her among gods and heroes! 
Och, sis! The very pigs at Geeldoorn were 
in a higher class, a thousand times more 
chivalrous and kind than he! 

Perched in the orchard’s biggest apricot 
tree, she brooded upon these things, also 
upon London and Paris, plague spots of the 
earth and not a patch on her beloved 
Africa, but necessary to the fulfilment of 
ambition. Already the future loomed 
brilliant in her imagination and bulged with 
triumphs over the English. She would 
show them! 

Although only an ill educated Boer, 
Barend de Beer was not without influential 
connections. Beginning life as a transport 
rider, that lucky accident of gold being 
discovered on his piece of land in the 
Transvaal had transformed him into a 
wealthy man and established contact with 
many important people, and here and there 
he had been able to benefit some in high 
places. One of these, a retired judge, lived 
at Wynberg near Cape Town and had 
daughters married into good families in 
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England. The simple scheme Barend pro- 
pounded to Dalla was that these folk should 
undertake her education, and it was a good 
scheme, for no family could show itself 
cleverer at climbing the social ladder than 
Judge Vanderpool’s girls. Dalla’s parents 
were to be told nothing of these inner 
workings, but thus all things were in train 
while Dalla took her last joy of the veldt, 
bounding about the farm lands or berthed 
in the apricot tree. ‘Till one day her 
ruminations were disturbed by the shrill 
announcement from a Hottentot maid that 
two grand jef-vrouws who had driven from 
town awaited her in the zit-kamer. 

“Who are they?” inquired the embryo 
Mayoress, glancing at her fruit-stained 
print dress and calculating rapidly how 
long it would take to sneak through the 
kitchen and change. But when Meekie 
laconically replied, ‘“Engelschl” Dalla’s 
face turned to stone. 

Insolently she stepped down from her 
tree. For English the pink print was good 
enough. She would not even tidy her hair. 
Only her stockings she pulled up because 
one has more dignity with tight stockings 
than with wrinkled ones. 

As she approached the house one of the 
visitors, watching from the stoop, came 
eagerly to meet her with a friendliness not 
easily rebuffed. 

“T am Mrs. Portal.” 

She had a thin, vivid face, covered with 
the fine lines that Africa scrabbles upon the 
faces of those who dwell long enough in her 
bosom. In fact, she was no longer a young 
woman; but her speckled brown eyes were 
full of an ardor too often quenched in those 
who have arrived at the forty milestone. 
With a gesture she indicated her com- 
panion’s presence in the room behind her. 

“Lady Kerrison . . . We have come 
on a mission . . . Envoys from a lot of 
bad people, including ourselves.” 

Suddenly the’ ball scene flashed to 
Dalla’s mind, and this thin brownish face 
as one of those that had flushed and paled 
before her onslaught! At the memory she 
stiffened and drew back. But Clem Portal 
was not to be diverted from a set task, 
however difficult. 

“IT know you despise us all—and we 
deserve it. But please try and believe that 
it was just thoughtlessness. We are idle 
but not wilfully ill-natured people—our 
gossip had no real intention to wound.” 

Silence from Dalla, though she remem- 
bered now this gentle voice to be the one 
that expressed kindness; this was the 
woman who said, “She is very lovely, if 
someone would only teach her to dress’’—the 
sole words in that hateful discussion that 
contained any balm for her heart. She 
began to melt and unprotestingly let herself 
be drawn indoors where the other woman 
waited. In the shuttered gloom of the 
zit-kamer Clodah Kerrison’s romantic Irish 
face sprang out like a beautiful etching. 
Certainly Dalla could never forgive her, 
but girls are susceptible to beauty, and 
while Lady Kerrison murmured charming 
words of contrition Dalla gazed fascinated 
at her long violet eyes. Unfortunately 
Mrs. Portal committed a breach of the 
peace by dragging in a most offending 
name. 

“Colonel Valentia also wanted so much 
to see you and eat his hat in your 
presence .. .” 

She got no further, daunted by Dalla’s 
eyes. 


“Please do not mention that man! He 
is a cad, and I do not wish to speak of 
cads.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Lady Kerrison 
coldly. “Colonel Valentia is one of the 
finest gentlemen living.” 

“And absolutely in the dark as to how 
he offended you,” supplemented Mrs. 
Portal. 

“Let him stay there, then,” said Dalla 
rudely. “I don’t want to know such 
gentlemen.” 

But Mrs. Portal, having got her second 
wind, persisted. 

“Tt was he who made us promise to find 
you. Unfortunately Colonel Valentia had 
to leave for German West Africa the day 
after the ball.” 

“T am glad. I hope I will never see him 
again.” 

“Ah, then, don’t be unjust.” A touch of 
pleading Irishry crept into Clem Portal’s 
voice. “What has the poor man done?” 

“He’s so kind, really,” said Lady 
Kerrison, with her cool, indifferent air, “I 
can’t imagine him meaning to hurt a girl!” 

“Only to condescend to them!’ Dalla 
flared. “To dance with them—as a favor 
—to you. How dare he? Boer girls do not 
want favors from Englishmen, I can tell 
you. They come here and take our country 
from us, then favor us with a dance! But 
no, what—it is too much! Don’t speak of 
him any more. I will not listen.” 

“Well, fortunately we are both Irish,” 
Mrs. Portal smiled conciliatingly, seeing 
indeed that the only thing was to put a 
bright face on it, get absolution for the 
Irish and let the English take care of them- 
selves. This she proceeded to do with all 
the wit, good breeding and natural sweet- 
ness that nature had placed at her disposal. 
Nor was Lady Kerrison dilatory to the 
same end, and once they decided to drop 
distasteful subjects they found Dalla a 
fascinating hostess. 

Both women felt: the presence of a 
striking personality; but it affected them 
differently. Clodah Kerrison, who special- 
ized in personal magnetism herself, felt 
antagonized but disdainful in the sure 
knowledge that Dalla was never likely to 
cross her path. Clem Portal’s more gener- 
ous nature, unspoiled by the sad intrigues 
of the world, recognized the girl’s unusual 
quality; the radiant promise of her beauty 
and youth; the capability of big things for 
good or evil; and her heart went out in 
compassion, especially when Dalla spoke 
lightly of a projected trip to Europe. 
“Poor child! What blunders she will 
make! What sufferings are before her!”’ 

“You must come to see me,” she said. 
“T shall be leaving Africa soon for our 
Sussex home. Let me write down the 
address for you.” 

Dalla was unable to return the courtesy, 
not knowing yet what her address would 
be. As for her prospective husband, so 
vague a place did he occupy in her thoughts 
that she entirely forgot to mention him, 
and when the visitors left at last with 
warmly expressed hopes for a renewal of 
the acquaintance, neither of them had any 
inkling that Dalla intended shortly to enter 
a state of matrimony, holy or otherwise. 


Unnecessary here to describe that simple 
function at the Dutch Reformed Church 
which changed a lovely spinster into the 
spouse of Barend de Beer. It was exciting, 
of course, but she felt sorry that even a 
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eAn Interview with BELMONT 


on the care of the skin 


«A woman who neglects her personal ap- 
pearance loses half her influence. The wise 
care of one’s body constructs the frame en- 
circling our mentality, the ability of which 
insures the success of one’s life. I advise a 
daily use of Pond’s Two Creams.”” 


Un, 2. Belunu— 


of Beacon Towers on Sand’s 
Point, Port Washington, Long 
SMF Island, that I first talked with 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont. 
I was excited and eager for the inter- 
view because 1 knew that Mrs, Belmont 


not only has given lavishly to women’s \¥ 


causes from her colossal fortune, has been 
and is a tremendous worker, but also is par- 
ticularly interested in woman’s special prob- 
lem of how to keep her force and her charm 
through middle life and later. 

From all this I expected to meet a very 
commanding woman the day I visited Beacon 
Towers. But Mrs. Belmont, on the con- 
trary, is quiet and gracious and sweet. She 
could not have been a more charming 
hostess. 

She herself opened the grilled iron door 
and I stepped into the big hall with its im- 
pressive mural paintings of the life of Joan of 
Arc and its wide doors opening straight onto 
Long Island Sound. Here, I felt instantly, is 
the spirit of beauty strengthened by sincerity. 

After we had admired the glorious view 
she showed me the pictures of her two sons, 
and of her grandson, who will some day be 
one of England’s dukes, and—very proudly 
—the latest snapshot of her very young Lady- 
ship, a small great granddaughter. 

«<«How fine textured and fresh her skin is,’’ 
I thought. .**And she has just acknowledged 
herself a great grandmother !’’ 


Begs Women not to Neglect Themselves 
OW,”’ she was saying smilingly, 
suppose you want me to tell you what 
I think is the relation between a woman’s 
success and her personal appearance.”’ 

I admitted, *<Just how important 
do you think personal appearance is?” 

«It is vital. That is just as true for the 
woman at home or in business as for those 
who are socially prominent. 

«Don’t you know,’’ she said, ‘‘how 
often the woman with an unattractive face fails 
in the most reasonable undertaking? Nothing 
is so distressing. Neglect of one’s personal 


attractions generally comes from ignorance 
and as I am greatly interested in the success 
of women in every possible way, I urge 
them not to neglect themselves.”’ 


The Library of-Mrs.O. H. P. Betmont 


at Beacon Towers on Long Island, where 
this interview was given. 


Mrs. Belmont, now President of the 
National Woman's Party is known all 
over America for her active services in 
securing the suffrage for women. Mrs. 
Belmont is also interested in better condi- 
tions for women, is strong for the aboli- 
tion of child labor and for the improve- 
ment of Children’s Homes. She is a 
trained architect; her three magnificent 
residences—Villa Isoletto in France, 
the famous Marble House at Newport, 
and the imposing country home, Beacon 
Towers on Long Islard, being the products 
of time not devoted to politics and business. 


Pond’s Two Creams 
used by the women who must keep their 
charm, their beauty, their influence. 


Frenchwomen say, Cleanse and Protect 
5 bse spend a part of each year in France. 


Do Frenchwomen use creams much?’’ 
I asked Mrs. Belmont. 


France,”’ she said «they have always 
used cleansing creams and_ protecting 
creams, knowing that water is not enough 
and that the face cannot stand much 
strain and exposure.”’ 

«‘Then you think women should use 

two creams?’ 

«<I know they should. That is why I ad- 
vise the daily use of Pond’s Two Creams, 
so that women can keep their charm and 

influence as long as they need them—and 


f that is always,’’ she smiled. 


Use this Famous <Method 


she your skin these two indispensables 
to lasting skin loveliness—the kind of 
cleaning that restores each night your skin’s 
essential suppleness, and the freshening 
that, besides protecting, brings each time the 
beauty of fresh smooth skin under your 
powder. 


For this, two distinctly different face 
creams were perfected — Pond’s Cold Cream 
and Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 

Every night—with the finger tips or a piece of mois- 
tened cotton, apply. Pond’s Cold Cream freely. The very 
fine oil in it is able to penetrate every pore of your skin, 
Leave it on a minute. Then remove it with a soft cloth. 
Dirt and excess oil, the rouge and powder you have used 
during the day, are taken off your skin and out of the 
pores. How relaxed your face is. ‘Do this twice. 
Now finish with ice rubbed over your face or a dash of 
cold water. Your skin looks fresh and is beautifully 
supple again. If your skin is very dry, pat on more cream, 
especially where wrinkles come first—around the eyes, 
the nose, the corners of your mouth—and leave it on 
over night. 

After every cleansing, before you powder, and always 
before you go out—Smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
very evenly—just enough for your skin to absorb. Now 
if you wish, rouge—powder. How smooth and velvety 
your face feels, Nothing can roughen it. When you 
get up in the morning, after a dash of cold water, this 
cream will keep your skin fresh and untired for hours. 
And it will stay evenly powdered. 

Use this method regularly. Soon your face will be 
permanently fresher, smoother and you can count on 
the charm of a fresh, young skin for years longer than 
would otherwise be possible. Begin now. Buy both 
Pond’s Creams tonight in jars or tubes at any drug store 
or department store. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


GENEROUS TUBES 
MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 
D 


a 


The Pond’s Extract Co. 

£4: Hudson St., New York 
Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introduc- 
tory tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs— 
enough ofeach cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses 


Name. 


Street. 


City. State 


EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS °@ » 
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Kind words from 
a smoker in 
far Australia 


A more modest manufacturer might 
not print this letter. 


Nevertheless, when an enthusiastic 
pipe-ssmoker thousands of miles away 
takes his pen in hand to say something 
nice about Edgeworth, a breach of mod- 
esty on the manufacturer’s part should 
be forgiven. 


“Chetwynd,” Copeland Road, 
Beecroft, New South Wales, 
Australia 
Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Virginia, U.S, A. 
Gentlemen : 


Perhaps you are somewhat surprised to 
receive this letter from Australia, often re- 
ferred to in England, our Mother Country, as 


“Down Under.” 

I have noticed in 
some of your American 
magazines that I sub- 
scribe to, testimony in 
praise of your_splen- 
did tobacco. It has 
occurred to me that, as 
one of the many smok- 
ers of Edgeworth in 
this Southern Conti- 
nent of Australia, I 
can also add my testi- 
mony and apprecia- 
tion of your  world- 
wide-known and excel- 
lent tobacco. 

It must be 
over twenty 
years since I 
first tried your 
“Edgeworth Ex- 
tra High Grade 
Plug Slice.” 

My tobacco- 
nist, one of the 
leading tobacco- 
nists of Sydney, 
had atrial con- 
signment of the Edgeworth to test the taste 
of his customers. 

Just at that time I was smoking several 
kinds of high-grade imported tobaccos, but 
somehow I could not get any of them that 
exactly pleased my taste. Some brands were 
excellent for a while, and then deteriorated. 

But from the first purchase of your Edge- 
worth I have found it absolutely of the one 
uniform standard, without any change during 
the whole twenty-odd years I have been 
smoking it. I have been so satisfied with it 
that I have never purchased any other make. 

I have induced a great number of my 
friends and fellow officers to try Edgeworth, 
and most of them have the same high opinion 
of it that I have. 

My wish is that your company may prosper 
and continue to manufacture the renowned 
Edgeworth, and that I and my fellow smokers 
of this “Fair Australia” may be spared to a 
good, ripe old age to enjoy your fragrant 
weed, Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Thos. Skellett. 


For free samples of Edgeworth—gen- 
erous helpings of both Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed—send a post- 
card with your name and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 61 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


If you will also include the name and 
address of your regular “tobacconist,” 
your courtesy will be appreciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 
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crowd of Boers should see this badly 
dressed Dalla who in so short a time 
was going to be brilliant Dalla-of-the- 
world. And all through the ceremony 
she was thinking, with a vague pain in 
her heart: 

“This is not what should be—not what 
I dreamed . . . I am missing something 
. . . What is it?” 

Suddenly came remembrance of that man 
—his cool gray eyes—his voice! Then the 
dull ache in her heart turned to sharp pain, 
and for a moment the blood went out of 
her face and sunlight out of the day. But 
it passed. Pride and resentment came to 
her aid. She made firm answers to the 
preacher. There was no shame in her 
bargain with Barend; it was an honest one, 
and she meant to keep it. He looked well 
able to take care of himself, too, that dark- 
bearded Boer standing calm by her side; 
black-suited, ruminative, meager of 
speech, grunting his responses with the 
economy he applied to every act. 

Soon she sat by her husband’s side in a 
first-class carriage, speeding across the 
Karoo, enchanted by the novelty of her 
first train journey, viewing the veldt from 
a new perspective. Sights she had known 
all her life flashed by with strange 
unfamiliarity. Then the hour for going to 
the saloon carriage where dinner invited 
from dainty tables. More excitement then; 
people staring with admiring eyes; curious 
unknown things to eat and drink; golden 
bubbling stuff that transferred its sparkle 
from a shallow glass to her veins and made 
her feel as if she owned Africa. But 
Barend, sitting opposite, began to take 
upon himself a strangely flushed look; red 
sprang to his swarthy cheeks, his eyes 
gloated, and she hated the sudden fancy 
that seized him for pawing her and pressing 
his feet upon hers. 

Boers, alas! have not “the fine Italian 
hand,” the delicate touch of experience, in 
their wooing. There was nothing subtle 
about Barend’s advances when they were 
back alone in their carriage; and when she 
decisively objected, he delivered himself 
with a gross naiveté that made her shud- 
der. In fact, she found herself brought 
face to face with the brutal fact that this 
man owned her by law and desired to for- 
get the bargain they had made. When she 
realized it she went white and something 
inside her turned to stone. 

So! Oompie was only another man bent 
on smashing her dreams and robbing her of 
ambition! Just a nasty old cheat who 
wanted to play a Boer’s “‘slim game.” Oh! 
how treacherous, after all his promises, to 
say now: 

“Tt is silly, toch, my hartje, this plan of 
yours. Besides, it is not right for a wife to 
leave her husband. J can teach you all 
that you need to know.” 

Inflamed by unaccustomed drinks and 
emotions, he clutched her into a greedy 
embrace and there followed a hideous 
scuffle wherein she used all her fresh young 
force against his sinewy strength. When 
that did not avail she took to teeth and 
clenched fists. From this inglorious strug- 
gle the man emerged with bleeding hands 
and a scratch from eye to chin, while she, 
muslins tattered and hair unbound, took 
refuge at the open window, ready to leap 
out into the night. A calamitous beginning 
to married life! De Beer, obliged to accept 


| defeat, mumbled repentance then, and 
' pleadings for forgiveness. But her eyes 


blazed at him, hard and tearless in a white 
face. 

“Are there no true people anywhere? 
Do all men say one thing meaning another 
—and behave like beasts?” 

“You must not be too hard, Dallie. A 
man will say anything to get the wife he 
wants. I did not think you could be 
serious, expecting me to wait five years!” 

“Well, I was—and you agreed,” she 
bitterly responded, “and never will I 
change. I shall leave the train at the next 
station.” 

“No, no, Dallie! Do not talk like that. 
The next station is Cradock. What could 
you do in a town where you know nobody?” 

“T would do kaffir’s work for the rest of 
my life rather than change,” she answered 
fiercely. 

But he pleaded and promised afresh. He 
would keep the bond, he swore. Five years 
was a long time to wait for happiness when 
one was already fifty, but he would keep 
the bond. So long as he could be certain 
that intheend... 

“T do not break my word,” was her 
fierce retort, and with that he had to be 
content. So the incident closed, the man 
defeated, it is true, but with a sense of 
pride in his wife’s will. Unfortunately she 
had nothing of the kind to find solace in, 
only a lost illusion; distrust exchanged for 
confidence; insecurity in everything but 
her own courage. To realize that resolu- 
tion is your only friend lays the foundation 
of character; but to a girl it is a sad 
moment. The instinct to lean trustfully 
on men’s strength and honor is deeply 
rooted in every feminine heart, and parting 
from that sweet delusion cut the first clean 
hard facet in the sparkling, diamond-hard 
Dalla that was to be. 


On arrival next day, de Beer deposited 
his wife at the home of Judge Vanderpool 
and, with many a lying tale of urgent 
affairs, departed in haste to the Transvaal. 
Dalla, though still terribly shaken, pro- 
ceeded to obscure unhappy memory by new 
and interesting events. In this she received 
able assistance from the Judge’s daughter, 
whose affair it was to accompany her to 
England. A lively and pretty widow, 
adoring clothes and bright company, Laura 
Acutt constituted the right woman in the 
right place and embraced with enthusiasm 
the task of replacing the “monstrosities” 
composing Dalla’s trousseau by charming 
garments. A fortnight filled itself to the 
brim with feverish shopping and dress- 
making, and Dalla’s trunks overflowed 
with delicious slinky-dinkies and fripperies. 

For the first time Dalla’s beauty got its 


right setting. She came to full realization , 


of this the night before they sailed from 
Africa. The two, for greater convenience 
in embarking, had come in from Wynberg 
to stay at the Mount Nelson. This hotel 
is a famous dining resort for the fashion- 
able crowd, and Laura insisted on Dalla’s 
wearing a frock that, though fulfilling the 
requirements of modesty, was a veil rather 
than a covering for beauty. Through its 
filmy whiteness her loveliness glimmered 
with the tinted luster of a pearl. She knew 
when she looked in the glass that she was 
beautiful, and the knowledge gave her a 
poise that even without the golden dawn 
of her would have drawn every eye. It 
sounds fantastic to say so, but as she fol- 
lowed Laura down the long dining room 
no one at first glance could possibly have 
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Six-Cylinder Four-Passenger Coupe 
The Standard of Comparison 


OR those who prefer the companionable 

intimacy of coupe design, the new Buick six- 
cylinder Coupe for four establishes a new stand- 
ard of satisfaction. The grace and elegance of its 
distinctive body lines are no less pleasing than 
its roomy interior, luxurious upholstery and 
rich appointments. An automatically lubricated 
70 H. P. Buick valve-in-head engine provides 
power and speed far in excess of any requirement. 
Yet so certain is the instant control of the proved 
Buick four-wheel brakes that complete driving 
safety is an equally noteworthy Buick feature. 


4 
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WHEN 


BETTER 


AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, F Micuican 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Cities — Dealers Everywhere 


Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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“That new 


hinged cap 
Sure 18 a 
wonder’ 


OMPARE the Williams’ 
cap with any other. 
There's nothing like it. Com- 
pare Williams’ in any and 
every other way: 
You'll like its lather — un- 
cannily swift in the way it softens 


tough beards. For years the envy 
of other shaving soap makers. 


You’ Il like its purity—nocol- 
oring disguise is needed in 
Williams’. It is a natural white. 


You’ll like its soothing effect 
—no complexion soap in the 
world is more beneficial. 


And last, there’s the Hinged 
Cap! Add to your Williams 
shave this ‘‘extra dividend” of a 
cap that you can't lose. Then 
compare. 


Shaving Cream 


Have you tried Williams’ Aqua Velva. The new scientific 
formula for after-shaving use? Sample free. Write Dept. C-2 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn., The J. B. Williams Co., Ltd. (Canada), 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


*° 30 years 
doing good 
CONDON 'S 
CATARRHAL JELLY 


20 treatment tin FREE 
KONDON, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


arms, legs, bust or 

the entire body with 

DR. WALTER’S 
Rubber 


Garments 
Reducing Corsets: for ab- 
domen, hips, thighs 
and waistline $12.00 


Send for my booklet 


Dr. Jeanne C. Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
Near 36th Street Suite 605 
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identified her with the Mustard Plaster 
girl of only five weeks agone. 

Even Joe Valentia had to look twice, and 
then, though recognizing, could not believe. 
It seemed too impossible that the little 
lion-cub of furious memory should be 
turned into this tender vision tinged with 
rose and etched with gold! A miracle that 
she should be here at all, saving him a 
pilgrimage to Bloemhoef next day! For, 
his job in German-West accomplished, 
there was leisure now for a certain private 
affair he had been obliged to delegate to 
two women friends, but which had a side 
to it that no one in the world could attend 
to but himself. 

His dining companions were chiefs of 
departments and cabinet ministers whose 
talk of secret and significant matters held 
his ears, but the picture of a girl in filmy 
laces, shy and dewy as a mountain violet, 
filled his eye. Staring, staring, throwing 
all his will into the effort, he won reward at 
last. She looked, and for a brief instant 
color scorched her. Then she turned pale 
and did not look again. He of course had 
no means of divining the cheerful gossip 
Laura Acutt was murmuring in her ear: 


“Yes, it is! . . . that heavenly man 
Valentia! I hope he’ll come and talk after- 
wards . . . He’s just back from German- 


West. Been hustling the Germans for their 
treatment of the Hottentots. Brutes, they 
are! But Joe Valentia can deal with 
Germans—there’s no man in this country 
knows more about natives—speaks the 
language of every tribe—wonderful for an 
Englishman! . . . Meant for the army, 
they say, but ran off from Sandhurst . . 


Africa called him . . . East, West and 


Central . . . Then the Boer War and his 
famous Rough Riders . . . You must 
know all about his lion adventures, of 
course? Everybody does . . . What did 
you say?” 

“Valentia!”’ repeated Dalla in a dazed 
way. “I thought the name of that man 
was Valentina! I’ve heard my father 
call it so!” 

“T dare say,” laughed Laura carelessly, 
“but there’s only one Valentia for lions and 
natives. No fool about women, either— 
lots have tried to bag him, but without 
luck. They say Clodah Kerrison is crazy 
about him—but you can’t tell. She’s so 
subtle—afraid of her husband, too—a bad 
man to disagree with, Sir Timothy Kerrison! 
Only Platonic on Valentia’s side, they 
say .. . Oh! there are the Malets com- 
ing in—I must say a word toher . . . Do 
you mind? Suppose you go out on the 
terrace. I shan’t be long.” 

So Dalla went alone to the terrace, but 
could not stay there. Misery overwhelmed 
her. Something cruel like a beast with 
claws had clutched her heart and seemed 
pressing the lifeblood from it. Creature 
instinct drove her to a lonely spot in the 
garden where she could weep and weep and 
hide her pain. Yet no tears came. She 
could only wretchedly stare at the gray 
bulk of Table Mountain brooding above 
the town, the flowering fragrance of bush 
and tree all round her, the great white moon 
that hung overhead paling the glory of the 
stars. The very beauty of the night seemed 
to mock her grief. Everything struck and 
wounded her—until she heard the voice of 
Valentia, speaking her name. 

No very difficult task for that tracker of 
lions to find her in this winding garden! 
But his light firm feet had made so little 
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Protecting your skin 
with powder and rouge 


By Mme. JEANNETTE 


OH, you lucky women of today who know—or can learn— 
the pleasant roads to Beauty through fragrant avenues of 
cosmetics that help and do not harm! It is a proven fact 
that good cosmetics actually benefit the skin. 


Apure, harmless vanishing cream, 
powder, or rouge, such as 
Pompeian, performs a distinctly 
beneficial service to the skin, in 
addition to its beautifying effect. 

This service is that of protec- 
tion. Creams, powders, and rouges 
all put a soft, gossamer film over 
the delicate surface of the skin 
that guards it from sun and wind, 
dust and dirt. 

Again, the lip stick tends to 
protect the lips from chapping, 
roughening, and cracking. Itkeeps 
them soft and mobile. 

Pompeian Day Cream (vanish- 
ing), Pompeian Beauty Powder, 
Pompeian Bloom (the rouge), 
and Pompeian Lip Stick, like all 
Pompeian Preparations, are abso- 
lutely pure and harmless. They 
are formulated with a care as great 
as though they were intended for 
medicinal uses and in a laboratory 
always scrupulously clean. 


Coupled with their purity will 
be found the other desired qual- 
ities of cosmetics—naturalness of 
effect, high adhering property, 
attractiveness of perfume. 


Do not overlook the impor- 
tance of the Day Cream in achiev- 
ing the most successful effects 
from the use of other Pompeian 
“Instant Beauty” Preparations. 
This cream provides a foundation 
for powder and rouge that makes 
them goon moresmoothly,adhere 
much better, and blend with each 
other more perfectly than when 
they are used without it. 


Vv 
“‘Don’tEnvy Beauty—UsePompeian”’ 
DAY CREAM (vanishing) 60c per jar 


BEAUTY POWDER 60¢ per box 
BLOOM (the rouge) 60¢ per box 
Lip STICK 25¢ each 
FRAGRANCE 25¢acan 
NIGHT CREAM 60c per jar 


(cold cream) 


POMPEIAN LABORATORIES, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Made in Canada 


eauly Powder 


HE found her at last! 

She was sitting in ti.e 
garden—just where 
she belonged. 

She quickly raised 
her little mask up to her 
eyes as he approached. 

“Oh, never mind, 
Fair Stranger—I know 
who you are. You are 
a rose disguised as a 
Beautiful Lady.” 


Get 1924 
Pompeian Panel and 
Four Samples 
For Ten Cents 
The newest Pompeian 
art panel, done in pas- 
tel by a famous artist, 
and reproduced inrich 
colors, Size 28 x 7} in. 

For 10 cents we will 
send you all of these: 
The 1924 Beauty 
Panel, ** Honeymoon- 
ing in the Alps,” and 
samplesof Day Cream, 


Beauty Powder, 
Bloom, and Night 
\ Cream, TZear of the 


coupon now. | 


© 1923, The Pompeian Co. 


IS YOUR SKIN 
A GRATEFUL SKIN? 


There is an intriguing loveliness 
about a clear skin. 

Rose-petal enchantments of the 
skin are much more possible to 
attain than the average woman 
realizes. 

Pompeian Night Cream is a 
necessity to this cultivation of a 
lovely skin. Itisaremarkablecleans- 
ing cream, and at the same time it 
has properties that make it healing 
and softening to the skin. 


A Cleansing Cream 
A dirty skin does not always de- 
clare its uncleanliness by an im- 
mediate appearance of being dirty. 

Pompeian Night Cream is su- 
premely effective as a cleanser. It 
is pure, and scientifically com- 
pounded, and effectively accom- 
plishes its work in cleaning the 
skin. 

Just before retiring, and while 
your skin is still warm from the 
pleasant exercise of your bath, 
apply the Night Cream to your 
face and neck and shoulders. Use 
your finger tips for the application 
of the cream, gubbing it in swift 
little circular movements. This 
will loosen the dirt and release the 
closed pores to healthy activity. 
Wipe off with a soft, clean cloth. 


A Softening Cream 


The continued use of soap and 
water will make the average skin 
very harsh, and this harshness en- 
courages wrinkles and other skin- 
unsightliness. Pompeian. Night 
Cream counteracts this tendency 
and softens with its healing 
qualities. 

If your skin is very dry it will 
be helpful for you to use this 
cream every morning and night 
regularly. But if your skin is oily 
it will be sufficient to give it a 
thorough cream bath at night only, 
following it with a quick ice rub. 


Specialiste en Beauté 


TEAR OFF, SIGN, AND SEND 


POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2036 Payne Avente, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 
1924 Pompeian Art Panel, ‘*Honeymooninginthe 
Alps,”’ and the four samples named in offer. 


Name____ 


Address 


City State 


What shade of face powder wanted? 
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Boudoir Comfort fr Motor Trips 


Size—38 x 22% 
x10%. Half the 
size of a regular 
wardrobe trunk. 
Weight, 48 lbs. 
Water-proof, 
dust-proof. 


HE AUTOROBE Touring 

Wardrobe Trunk keeps the 
clothing of an entire family free from 
wrinkling, yet it is small enough to 
be securely bolted to the running 
board of your car, or carried in the 
hand like a suit case. It has 8 
hangers for dresses or suits, ample 
shoe space, cleverly designed boxes 
for linen and small garments. 


A marvel of compactness and con- 
venience, it removes the last vestige 
of discomfort from motor travel. 


Completely equipped with water- 
proof, dust-proof cover and the 
simple bars and bolts that clamp it 
securely to the car in half a minute. 


From the running board it can be 
carried easily to your hotel room— 
to your Pullman or Steamer state- 
room. 


Most good dealers are displaying 
the AUTOROBE Touring Ward- 
robe Trunks. If yours hasn't stocked 
them yet, write us. 


Autorobe Trunk Co., Petersburg, Va. 


Broocks Rogers 


Alfred Friend 


AUTOROBE 


She Fours Wararobe Trunk 


sound that he seemed almost an apparition. 
Except for his voice—healing her pain with 
the magic of tender words. 

“Quite untrue, of course, that I asked 
you to dance for any reason but that I 
wanted to . . . and an honor to me that 
you should . . . the sweetest, loveliest, 
most natural creature I had ever met. 
Someone I had been seeking a long while. 
Do you know what I thought when first I 
heard the story of the little lion-cub?” 

She cou'd only look at him dumbly, all 
the lion gone out of her eyes, a lovely appeal 
come into them. The castle gates were 
down, and the keys in the hand of the 
conqueror. It was as if her eyes invited 
him to walk in the jardin bleu of her soul; 
and words found themselves on his lips 
that it was early to speak, but that would 
not be denied. 

“T thought: That is the girl for me—I 
must find her! And when you said that 
about spending your life with me—the only 
fellow kicking about Africa with that sort 
of a name—can you tell what it meant to 
me—Dalla?” 

He spoke her name with infinite tender- 
ness. Yet still she did not answer. Only 
trembled and in her wide eyes tears began 
to form, and fall. Passionate desire seized 
him to find out what was in those eyes for 
him. But at the power of his gaze hers. 
wavered, the lids fell, she forgot the world, 
forgot life itself; unconscious of what she 
did, her lips shaped themselves into the 
image of a kiss and lifted towards his. 

One moment of the well of life to 
taste ... 

So exquisitely precious that moment of 
first ardent possession of lips that are loved 
—so bitter to have careless hands laid upon 
it—broken by intrusion! Laura Acutt 
with “‘coo-ees” and lively calls of “Dalla” 
came rustling down the paths of their 
enchanted garden, and they had just time: 
to step apart. She exclaimed joyfully at 
sight of Valentia. 

“So glad to see you. I was afraid we 
shouldn’t have a chance to say good-by 
. . . and wesailtomorrow .. . Ididn’t 
know you knew Mrs. de Beer!” 

The last words were naturally incom- 
prehensible to him, his state of mind at the 
moment—chaotic joy mingled with a 
desire to commit bloody murder—being 
unfavorable to the solution of conundrums; 
but to Dalla they were as bombs crashing 
upon the palace of life. Suddenly, 
violently awake to love, her forgotten 
marriage, the tragic hopelessness of it all, 
she could think of nothing but to escape 
from the sight of Valentia’s eyes when he 
too should realize. And on a swift impulse 
she fled. They stood staring, astonished, 
at her disappearing form, fleet as a thing 
of the wilds. Then Laura Acutt, puzzled 
and disturbed, repeated: 

“T did not know you knew Mrs. de Beer. 
What is wrong? Why has she left us like 
that?” 

The truth reached Valentia’s brain at 
last. He stood very still, a strange pale- 
ness showing under his tan, and with a 
sensation as if someone had placed an iron 
nail against his left breast and was driving 
it home with a hammer. 


In an instalment that will 


enthrall you next month, Dalla 
returns to Africa, and the strange 
prophecy made by the little bones 
of Destiny works out its course 
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ERE'S the New Paige—unmatch- 

able in performance and value. Pay 
what you please, you cannot buy more 
sure ability on the road or delightful 
docility in traffic. So flexible is the big 
70 h.p. Paige motor. 

More money will not buy a.roomier 
car. Nor will it buy a more comfortable 
car, for Paige has the 131-inch wheel- 
base, the 5-foot-spring suspension, the 
balance, that give utmost comfort. 


Never Before So Fine a Paige 


You know Paige as a large, able, com- 
fortable, well-built car. Finer each year, 
say those who know it best. And the 
New Paige goes a step further. It is not 
only finer—but immensely greater value. 

Thebig 7oh.p. Paige motor, with its si- 
lent,automatically adjusted timing-chain, 
is the motor of the New Paige. Refined 
for even greater service. The clutch and 
transmission which made Paige so fa- 
mously easy to handle are retained with 
added smoothness and efficiency. 

Paige-Timken axles; sealed-in-lubrica- 
tion universal joints of steel; ball-bear- 
ing steering spindles; the tremendous, 
unyielding frame—all of which added 
to Paige reputation for ruggedness—are 
retained with improvements. 


The New Paize 


Try to Match Its Performance or Its New Price 


Here’s What 
the New Paige Will Do 


Think of what it means to have a 
car that will do 70 miles an hour. Sucha 
reserve of power means you can climb 
hills in high when others shift and stall 
—means you can dash ahead of the 
crowd whenever you want—means a 
motor you can’t hurt by over-taxing. 


Think of what it means to havea car 
with 11 feet of wheelbase, and rear 
springs more than § feet long. It means 
acar that laughs at rough detours—that 
takes you in unjolted comfort at good 
speed over roads which other cars hesi- 
tate to travel. The luxury of Paige mo- 
toring is very real to all who know it. 


Think of having a motor so silent that 
you sometimes wonder whether it is 
running until the pressure of your foot 
brings instant response in smooth, quiet 
speed. And so flexible that you can drive 
from 2 to 70 miles an hour in high gear. 


New Low Prices 
Create New Value 
Last year the Paige Phaeton cost $2450 


factory. Today the New Paige—still the 
same big, powerful quality car refined in 


many ways, improved in style, bettered 
in performance—costs many hundreds 
of dollars less. You will be astonished 
when you inspect the car and learn its 
price to find that you may now possess 
so fine a car so economically. 


How Can We Do It? 


Now you know what it means when 
wesay—“Try to match its performance 
or its new price!” 

How can we offer so much at such a 
price? The answer is simple: ’ 

Three years ago our business was 
15,000 carsa year. Now with the Paige- 
built Jewett, our capacity is 500 cars a 
day. The saving in overhead is important 
as you can see. And it is responsible for 
the remarkably low price. 


An Exclusive Car 


Remember, there is only one Paige— 
the best we know how to build. Known 
the world over as a fine, wonderfully 
performing car —a car all covet. There 
are no smaller, cheaper Paige models. 
You need never explain which Paige 
you own. 

Your local Paige dealer will be glad 
to let you drive a Paige at your con- 
venience. Find out the price. (500-C) 
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The soft modern food that tastes so delicious 
does not give to the gums the stimulation that 
rougher, coarser food once gave. 


Hasty eating reduces the mechanical stimulation 
which food gives to the gums. Hasty eating is 
an enemy; proper mastication is a friend. 


Soft foods and hasty eating are 
weakening gums and ruining teeth 


HE GREATEST DANGERS 
with which teeth are threatened 
today are the dangers which follow 
in the train of a weakened gum 
structure. The records of the clinics 


and the daily experience of the den- 
tal profession show an alarming in- 
crease in tooth troubles which have 
their source in the gingiva (the 
gum structure) of the human mouth. 


How soft foods cause the toothbrush to ‘‘show pink” 


And the causes of this condition are not 
dificult to discover. Undoubtedly, the 
greater nervous tension under which we 
live, and lack of exercise, are contributing 
factors, but the source of most tooth trou- 
bles today is the modern diet. 

Rough, coarse foods once gave work to 
the teeth and stimulation to the gums; but 
the soft, creamy products of modern cook- 
ery —in nine cases out of ten all too hastily 
eaten—do neither. As a result, gums get 
little or no exercise. They become conges- 
ted, soft and flabby; and pyorrhea, infected 
roots, diseased sockets and gingivitis are 
just the normal effectsfrom the given causes. 


How Ipana helps soft gums 
come healthy 


Ipana is a tooth paste comparatively new. 
Yet in the short time it has been before the 
profession, thousands of dentists have 
written us that they have adopted it in their 
practice and prescribe it to patients, especi- 
ally when those patients show signs of con- 
gested, soft or bleeding gums. 


In stubborn cases they prescribe a gum 


A trial tube, enough to last you for ten days, will 
be sent gladly if you will forward coupon below. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
65 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE without charge or obligation 
on my part. 


| City... State 


massage with Ipana after the regular clean- 
ing with Ipana and the brush, thus helping 
to restore the circulation, to relieve the con- 
gestion, and to provide the gums with that 
exercise they need so badly. 

For in strengthening soft gums and in 
healing bleeding gums, Ipana has a very 
specific virtue. It contains ziratol, a positive 
antiseptic, and a preparation with a recog- 
nized hemostatic value. Dentists through- 
out the country use it after extraction to 
allay the bleeding of the wound and to heal 
infected tissue. 


Send for a trial tube of Ipana 
Tooth Paste 


You can judge from the generous sample 
tube, not only the healing effect of Ipana, 
Not only its fine free-from-grit consistency, 
not only its remarkable cleaning power, 
but you can judge, too, its fine flavor and 
clean taste. For Ipana is a perfect proof that 
a tooth paste need not have an unpleasant 
taste in order to be a beneficial agent. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Lf. —made by the makers 
\N _ of Sal Hepatica 
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The Great Snow 


(Continued from page 89) 


it was as immutably a part of him as the 
beating of his heart and his own flesh and 
blood. 

The stars faded and day broke swiftly 
above the walls of the inlet. He returned 
and found his father on his hands and 
knees groping in the sand. He was gather- 
ing sticks and placing them with the rem- 
nants of last night’s fire, and when he 
heard Peter’s footsteps he paused in his 
labor and raised a face out of which once 
more the years of grief and hopelessness 
seemed to have gone. 

“Are you hungry, Peter?” he asked. 

And Peter, as he knelt beside him, knew 
that he was speaking to Peter the boy and 
not to Peter the man. 

Together they built the fire. 


Nine days Peter and his father spent in 
their hiding-place under the walls of the 
lagoon. At the end of that time Donald’s 
burns were healed and his strength had 
returned. He had taken on flesh and his 
shoulders were straighter. His eyes were 
clear again but their vision was strangely 
shadowed and at a hundred yards the 
wall of the lagoon was like a dark curtain. 
For a time it was impossible for Peter to 
believe that his father’s mind was not 
keeping pace with his physical revivement. 
Yet with the passing of each day Donald’s 
mental grip concentrated itself more and 
more on the past until he seemed not to 
have lived at all beyond those years when 
Peter was a boy. Together they picked up 
old threads as if they had never been 
broken or lost, and in those occasional 
dark and brooding intervals when Donald's 
mind dragged itself back into the haunting 
tragedy of the present Peter found himself 
praying for the return of that partial 
amnesia which at first had terrified him. 

On the evening of the ninth day Peter 
once more set out to sea. Fifty miles west- 
ward he ran ashore in the illusive gray 
dusk of morning and burned Simon’s boat. 

Now that their flight northward had 
actually begun there were moments when 
his father’s attitude almost frightened him. 
At first Donald’s mind was keenly alive to 
the nearness of danger and in his half 
blindness he became even more watchful 
and alert than Peter. But it was the peril 
of years ago that haunted him—the 
menace of the men who had driven them 
from their cabin home and who had 
nearly killed them when Peter was a boy. 

After the third day Peter began to mark 
the beginning of the final change in his 
father. Donald became less watchful and 
sounds no longer seemed to disturb him. 
Instincts which warned him of peril became 
ghosts and at last faded away entirely. By 
the end of the seventh day there remained 
only one consciousness of living in Donald’s 
soul; Peter was his little boy, and he was 
with Peter. Physically he betrayed no sign 
that his mind had crumbled. His scarred 
eyes, in which vision had grown even 
dimmer, held in them a deep and abiding 
clearness and a strange gentleness grew in 
his face. And Peter, holding tight to keep 
his own heart from breaking, knew what it 
meant. His father was forgetful of all 


things now but his boy, and was happy. 
This change more than anything else 
killed in Peter’s breast his last hope of 
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There is nothing mysterious about 
the action of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


It is not a “cure-all”—not a, 


medicine in any sense. But when 
the body is choked with the poi- 
sons of constipation—or when its 
vitality is low so that skin, stom- 
ach, and general health are affected 
—this simple natural food achieves 
literally amazing results. 


“ 

A YEAR ago found me morose and irritable, 
with a nervous, rundown body an an 
exceptionally bad complexion. Horrid pimples 
on my face were the bane of my existence, 
One day while sitting at a soda fountain I 
read a Weecdheeenn east ad and concluded 
to give it a trial. . . . Within a week I slept 
better. Today I am a picture of health, have 
a wonderful complexion, and everyone says I 
look five years younger.” 


(A letter from Branch of 
Houston, Texas) 


“ 
Tansovtan hours, eating in snatches, desperate 
urry . . . nervous, little or no appetite, slept 
rly, and worst of all suffered from constipation. 
hen I tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. Almost at 
once, ‘evacuation was easier, no stomach pains, 
no heartburn.” Today —‘practically complete 
elimination of bowel trouble, clearer skin, sounder 
sleep, better health.’” 


(Extract from letter of a New York reporter, 
Mr. A. Kandel) 
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Do You Envy 
the Health of Others? 


Read these remarkable statements of what 
one simple food can do 


Concentrated in every cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast are millions i 
of tiny yeast-plants, alive and 
active. At once they go to work } 
—invigorating the whole system, 
clearing the skin, aiding digestion : 
and assimilation, strengthening 
the intestinal muscles and making 
them healthy and active. Health | 
is yours once more. 


I AM a graduate nurse. Back in 1911 while 
in charge of an operating room, I was afflicted 
with boils. I tried many remedies—still boils 
came, and I got run down and unable to carry 
on. Finally a physician told me to take Yeast. 
‘ . That was twelve years ago, and I have 
never had a boil since. I have used Fleisch- 
mann’s for hundreds of patients and for any 
number of difterent ailments. I am glad to say 
that twelve years have not dimmed my enthu- 
siasm for Fleischmann’s Yeast, or staled my ap- 
preciation of what it has done for me and for 
others in the course of my professional life.” 


(Miss Ann Batchelder of New York) 


“ 

Ur to a couple of years ago I never have 
had regular ioeestinel action. I worked on 
this defect in many ways—abdominal exer- 
cises, vegetarianism, occasional medicine, Dr. 
Coué . . . Fleischmann’s Yeast has been the 
only agent that, with me, ever produced nor- 
mal movement continuously. And as a natural 
consequence, I now feel finer in other ways— 
enjoy everything more: food, work, play. Even 
my pipe seems to smoke better!” 


(A letter from Mr. Henry J. Carroll of St. Louis) 


Ruxcows and iil from overwork, I lad local neuritis, 
stomach acidity and insomnia; a formidable array of enemies 
for the brave little yeast cake to tackle! Yet in two weeks 
friends began to take notice. . . . In a month my complexion 
was clear and lovely, stomach in perfect condition, nerves 
‘unjangled,’ gone the ‘All worn out’ feeling, and I was able 
_to sleep like a top.” 


(Extract from letter of a Chicago business girl, Miss Dorothy Deene) 


EAT 2 OR 3 CAKES A DAY REGULARLY 


—before or between meals—plain, 
dissolved in water or milk or spread 
on crackers or bread. A cake dis- 
solved in a glass of warm water 
before breakfast and at bedtime is 
especially beneficial in overcoming 
or preventing constipation. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast comes in the 


tinfoil package—it cannot be pur- 
chased in tablet form. All grocers 
have it. Start eating it today. And 
write us for further information or 
our free booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Address: Health Research 
Dept. K 1, The Fleischmann Co., 
701 Washington St., New York 
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Priceless Service 


Despite fire or storm or flood, a telephone operator sticks 
to her switchboard. A lineman risks life and limb that his 
wires may continue to vibrate with messages of business or 
social life. Other telephone employees forego comfort and 
even sacrifice health that the job may not be slighted. 


True, the opportunity for these extremes of service has 
come to comparatively few; but they indicate the devotion 
to duty that prevails among the quarter-million telephone 
workers. 


The mass of people called the public has come to take 
this type of service for granted and use the telephone in its 
daily business and in emergencies, seldom realizing what’ it 
receives in human devotion to duty, and what vast resources 
are drawn upon to restore service. 


It is right that the public should receive this type of tele 
phone service, that it should expect the employment of 
every practical improvement in the art, and should insist 
upon progress that keeps ahead of demand. Telephone 
users realize that dollars can never measure the value of 
many of their telephone calls. The public wants the service 
and, if it stops to think, cheerfully pays the moderate cost. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
free. Catalogue quoting 


Write for our book, “HOW TO OLD COINS 
prices paid for coins, 10c 


GET YOUR PATENT” and Evi- 
William Hesslein, 101 F Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


large Spring selling cata- 
logue of coins for sale, 


INVENTORS 


——— : dence of Invention Blank. Send 
model or sketch of your invention for our Prompt opirtion 
of its patentable nature. 

RANDOLPH & CO. 
Washington, D. C. 


Articles of unusual distinction, designed especially for women who appreciate 
beauty, good value and moderate price. 


son’s newest 
flexible Bracelet 
of fine Sterling Sil- 
ver,set with24 genuine 
rhinestones. Guaranteed 
not to tarnish. Fitted with 
patented safety catch. Only $1.95 
PRER—De Luxe Gift Book showing 


276B—Exquisite Bar Pin of untarnishable Sterling Silver, set with 
15 genuine, sparkling rhinestones. Shown actual size. Resembles 


costly Fifth Avenue model. Price, only $1.00. 
Both Together—Only $2.75. 

A distinct saving to you—an unusual opportunity. A splendid cor-- 

bination when worn together. 


BAIRD NORTH CO., 504 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. 


sul 
cble for every occasion--all wonderful values. 
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returning to Five Fingers. Sheer madness 
with its darkness and its misery might 
have driven him back to Simon and Father 
Albanel, taking Donald McRae to asylum 
doors instead of to the hangman. But this 
which he saw growing in his father was to 
him a quietly working miracle of God in- 
stead of a breaking down of body and soul 
and brain. 

As day followed day and one cool, dark 
night added itself to another, a warmth and 
thrill came to replace with new emotions 
the gloom and desolation in his heart. Not 
for an hour did he stop thinking of Mona; 
her face was with him, her voice, the touch 
of her lips and hands; she walked with him 
in the thick aisles of the forest, slept near 
his side at night, wakened with him in the 
morning and became in each increasing 
hour of their separation more completely a 
part of him. But with this thought of her 
returned also the old passion of his child- 
hood—his love for his father. His heart 
stirred strangely to the gentle caress of 
Donald’s hand as it had thrilled when he 
was a boy. The old chumship rose out of 
its ashes, smoldered for a while and then 
burned steadily as if the broken years had 
never been. Home, mother, father, all the 
joys and dreams of childhood and early 
bovhood crept upon him a little at a time, 
; until at last he knew that to sacrifice his 
‘father was as unthinkable as to surrender 
that part of his heart which Mona filled. 

Between these two loves, encouraged on 
one side by duty and on the other by de- 
sire, lay his grief. Until the end of the 
third week he did not give up fully his 
resolution to send word back to Mona. 
By that time the hazard of such an 
act had fully impressed itself upon him. 
He no longer feared Aleck Curry, whose 
stupidity he had fully measured, but al- 
most as frequently as Mona filled his mind 
came also the dread of Carter. A cold and 
abiding fear of this man entered into him 
and he was confident it would not be long 
before this human ferret of the forests 
would in some way find their trail. At 
times he was oppressed by the feeling that 
| Carter was close behind them and he tried 
to establish in his mind the certainty of 
his action if his father’s enemy should sud- 
denly appear. Thought of what might 
happen—what probably would happen— 
made him shudder. For there could be 
/no half-way measures with Carter now. 
| Always on the alert, with his rifle never 
far from the reach of his hands, he swung 
jstill farther north and west. Autumn 
found him in the Dubawnt River country, 
and the beginning of winter on the Thelon. 
Here he traded his watch in a Dog Rib 
camp for a score of traps, blankets and new 
moccasins, invested the last of his money 
in flour, sugar, salt and tea, and took pos- 
session of an abandoned cabin in the neigh- 
borhood of Hinde Lake. All through the 
winter he trapped and set deadfalls and 
snares. 

A hundred times during the long winter 
he fought against his desire to send a word 
to Mona. Months had not dulled his 
' caution and as soon as the spring break-up 
made it possible to travel he led his father 
into the Artillery Lake Country. Through 
the spring and early summer they were con- 
stantly on the move, always making a lit- 
tle southward. By the time August came 
they had completed two-thirds of an im- 


* 'mense circle and south of the Athabasca 


country found themselves in the unmapped 
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regions between the Cree River and the 


McFarlane. Here, in a country of ridges 
and swamps and deep forests, Peter made 
up his mind that at last they were safely 
hidden from Carter and all the rest of the 
world. 

He breathed easier and began the build- 
ing of a cabin. This was ona dark watered, 
silent little stream, with a vast swamp at 
their back door, ridge country to right and 
left of them and an illimitable forest reach- 
ing out in front. The nearest point of 
habitation that Peter knew of was a Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s post sixty miies 
away. 

And this cabin with each log that went 
into it became a closer and more insepara- 
ble part.of Donald McRae. Out of that 
forgetfulness which could scarcely be called 
madness began to creep memories so warm 
and vivid that they seemed to breathe with 
life itself. For Donald was building the 
old home again, the home of Peter’s 
mother, where the moon had looked in 
through the window on the night he was 
born—a home sweet and whispering with 
the presence of a woman one had wor- 
shiped in the flesh and the other had vis- 
ioned as an angel in his dreams. After a 
little it was Donald and not Peter who was 
building the cabin, and by the time it was 
finished it seemed to Peter that a strange 
and unseen spirit of life, gentle as prayer 
itself, had come to dwell in it with them. 

Autumn came again with its paradise of 
color. The cedars, spruce and balsams 
took on a deeper, richer green; each sunrise 
bathed the ridges of poplar and birch in 
new splendor of red and yellow and gold; 
the nights grew colder, the days were filled 
more and more with the autumn tang that 
made blood run red and warm. God was 
with them here. Donald said that, as in 
the days of old. And Peter began to be- 
lieve—and as faith rose in him hope and 
dreams returned. Mona’s prayer was an- 
swered—the prayer they had said together 
for years asking that his father might be 
returned to him, and that they might all 
find refuge together somewhere in the wil- 
derness world which they loved. And this 
was the refuge, given to them through the 
sweet and charitable guidance of God. All 
that was needed to complete it was Mona. 

He began to thrill with a greater excite- 
ment as the first snows came. Would it 
be safe to return for Mona now? There 
were times when his whole soul cried out 
in the affirmative and he was almost ready 
to begin the long journey. But his cau- 
tion never quite died and he always pulled 
himself back in time. Sixteen months had 
seemed an eternity to him but prudence 
warned him not to hurry. He would wait 
until spring. By that time, if Carter was 
on their trail, the climax would surely 
come. If the winter passed safely he 
would go to Five Fingers and bring Mona 
back with him. Not for a moment did he 
doubt she would come and he continued 
to add to the glorious castles he built in his 
mind, shadowed only now and then by op- 
pressing thoughts of the many things 
which might have happened at Five Fin- 
gers in almost two years of absence. 

Late in February he left for the trading 
post with two Indian dogs and a light to- 
boggan to sell his furs. It was not unusual 


now for Donald to remain alone for several 
days at a time, for Peter knew the home 
they had built had become a part of his 
heart and soul and that nothing short of 
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actual force or his own wishes and plans 
could drag his father from it. On this trip 
to the post he expected to be gone five days 
and possibly six if he found difficulties in 
the way. 

It was very cold. Trees cracked and 
snapped with the piercing bite of the frost 
and the snow crackled underfoot. For a 
long time after Peter had disappeared 
Donald stood in the little clearing staring 
over the trail where his boy had gone. 

Something unknown to Peter was finding 
its way in Donald’s brain. Through the 
night it had worked, gnawing its way 
slowly and stealthily, and now that Peter 
was gone it grew bolder. Even as he 
turned the cabin took on a new aspect for 
Donald. ‘Though the sun was shining and 
the sky was clear a shadow seemed to have 
fallen over it and the welcoming spirit 
which had always clasped him closely to its 
heart was missing when he entered through 
the door. As the day passed a change 
came in Donald’s face. He was restless 
and uneasy. Sounds startled him again. 
In the dusk of evening he did not light a 
candle but sat quietly in a corner, staring 
into darkness with his half blind eyes, and 
all that night he did not go to bed. 

The next day there was no sun; the sky 
was heavy with gloom, the air thick and 
difficult for Donald to breathe. Mys- 
terious shadows crept about him and at 
times he tried futilely to seize these with 
his hands. As the hours passed his mind 
became more and more like a broken limb 
from which the last prop had been taken. 
A hundred times he whispered  Peter’s 
name. Then came the beginning of storm. 
lt broke in mid-afternoon and by night 
was a howling blizzard. In darkness the 
cabin shook and the wind screamed over- 
head and the snow beat like shot against 
the window. It would be a long time be- 
fore the forest people would forget this 
storm because of its ferocity and the trag- 
edy which it left in its wake, but to Donald 
it was more than storm—it was a personal 
thing. In it was the cumulative chaos of 
all the evils from which he had been a fugi- 
tive through the years, and now, cornering 
him at last, they were fighting to break 
through the log walls of the cabin. 

He built up the fire until it roared in the 
chimney and lighted candles until the 
cabin was aflame with light. And then, 
suddenly as a bolt of lightning, something 
came to him. It was voice—voice scream- 
ing at the window, voice howling over the 
roof logs, voice moaning and wailing and 
dying away in the sweepings of the wind. 
“Peter! Peter! Peter!” it was crying— 
nothing but Peter’s name, repeating it a 
thousand times in its laughing, taunting, 
moaning efforts to make him understand. 

A half savage cry rose out of his breast. 
He was not afraid, not when his boy needed 
him—and hatless and coatless he flung up 
the birchwood bar to the door and faced 
the storm. 

“Peter!” he called. “Peter! Peter!’ 

It all had but one meaning for Donald 
now. The storm had Peter. It was play- 
ing with him, killing him, and these devils 
in the wind had come to tell him about it 
in their glee. He could feel them clawing 
and striking at his breast and face; the 
snow struck his eyes like tiny spear points 
and he found it difficult to get his breath in 
the face of the blast which tried to over- 
whelm him. He called again as he fought 
his way out into the blackness and snow. 


His words drifted away in shreds, whipped 
to pieces by the wind. Creatures seemed 
picking up handfuls of snow and hurling it 
in his face—he could hear their swift 
movement, the hissing of their breath, 
their evasion as he struck out at them, and 
he called Peter’s name louder than before 
to give his boy courage and let him know 
he was coming. 

That Peter was near the cabin, that he 
had turned back and was making a des- 
perate fight to reach its shelter was as 
firmly a part of Donald’s mind as the con- 
viction that all the forces of darkness and 
“oer were trying to keep him away from his 

oy. 

His head was bare and his woolen shirt 
was unbuttoned at the throat, but he did 
not sense the terrible cold that came with 
the blizzard. Among the trees his feet 
found instinctively the beginning of the 
trail that was blazed through the forest 
and he reached out his naked hands and 
plunged knee-deep through windrows of 
snow that lay in his way. The thickets 
whipped and beat at him and branches am- 
bushed in darkness reached out from twist- 
ing trees to strike him, but he did not feel 
sting or pain. 

At last he was sure he heard an answer 
to his calling but the wind came and roared 
in his ears and the snow beat so fiercely in 
his face that he could not locate the quar- 
ter from which it came. Then he tricked 
the wind. He stumbled in the snow be- 
hind a tree and lay there until a brief lull 
followed in the wake of it, when he called 
again as loudly as he could. But he had 
the direction of it now and a hundred paces 
brought him to the edge of a rocky ravine 
which ran near the trail. Down this he 
clambered and in the pit-like darkness at 
the bottom found what he was seeking. 
Beside a figure crumpled and twisted in the 
snow he fell upon his knees, moaning 
Peter’s name. 

Half an hour later Donald came back to 
the light in the clearing, staggering under 
the weight of his burden. He opened the 
door and together the two crashed in upon 
the floor. On his hands and knees Donald 
turned and shut the door against the storm. 
Then he crept to the younger man whose 
wide open eyes were staring at him from a 
thin, white, strangely contorted face, and 
put his arms about him, holding his head 
closely against his breast. 

“You're all right now, Peter,” he com- 
forted in a broken, gasping voice. ‘“You’re 
all right——” He tried to laugh as his 
frozen fingers wiped the snow from the 
other’s hair. ‘We’re home and it’s warm 
and I’ll get something to eat——” 

He crawled to the stove, almost crooning 
in his joy, and opened the iron door to 
thrust in more wood. The flames lighted 
up his face, bloodless from the cold and wet 
with snow that had already begun to melt 
and trickle down his cheeks to his bare neck 
and chest. His hair glistened white— 
whiter, it seemed, than an hour ago; his 
breath came huskily as if driven through a 
sieve; he was a crumpled, frozen, wind- 
broken wreck, and yet as he turned from 
the flaming door of the stove to look at the 
man on the floor there was a strange mir- 
acle of triumph and happiness riding over 
the torture in his face and a smile was on 
his lips. The storm might beat and howl 
outside and all the evils of darkness might 
scream and rage to get in for all he cared 
now. He had saved his boy! 
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Make Motoring Safe and Comfortable On All Roads—In Any Weather. 


yo can stop your car quickly and safely ifit is equipped with 
Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords. 

And, too, the danger of skidding has been practically eliminated. 

The wide, flexible treads grip firmly the slippery street or muddy 
road, holding the car to a sure, unfaltering course. In loose, soft dirt 
or sand, they keep the wheels from sinking and on steep hills they 
afford remarkable traction, 

Firestone passenger car and truck type cords have set a new and 
higher standard of mileage through the virtues of gum-dipping. 

This special Firestone process not only impregnates but insulates 
each cord, and each individual fibre of the cord, giving greater 
strength and flexibility to the tire walls. 


MOST MILES 


Since low air pressure Balloon Cords must, of necessity, have 
large air volume and thin sidewalls this special gum-dipping process 
becomes an essential factor to give proper strength and yet with- 
stand constant flexing, 


Firestone Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords are a distinct forward step 
in making motoring safer and more comfortable, besides giving un- 
usual protection to the car mechanism. ‘They deliver mileage equal 
to regular tires with no increase in fuel consumption. 


See the nearest Firestone Dealer for information regarding the 
advantages, the special construction and the details in connection 
with the application of these wonderful tires to your car. 
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for FAR-SIGHTED INVESTORS 


railroads and_ terminals 


Great 
must be constantly improved to 
meet the country’s needs for efficient 
transportation. 


The far-sighted investor places a 
portion of his funds in the bonds of 
good railroad and vital terminal 
companies, not only because the 
properties themselves have immense 
actual value, but also because they 


BONDS 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


are bound to become increasingly 
important to national prosperity. 


Every such bond offered to invest- 
ors by The National City Company 
has been painstakingly analyzed for 
sound values. Come into the local 
office, or write, and a copy of the 
current issue of “Recommended 
Bonds” will be gladly given to 
you. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


ACCEPTANCES 


SEND NO MONEY 


S DAYS FREE TRIAL 


“INVINCIBLE” 
RebuiltGUARANTEED 
STANDARD NO. 10 
SELF STARTER MODEL 


REMINGTON 


New low prices. A remark- 
able bargain. Looks and writes 

like new. Full 84 character keyboard, standard size 
type, back spacer, automatic ribbon reverse, other 
late improvements. Order TODAY or write for cir- 
cular. Many other standard makes. Shipments 
from nearest of our 28 stores. Time payments if 
desired. Resident salesmen wanted, 

American Writing Machine Co., Est. 1880 

Factory, 460-R Central Ave., Newark, N. Je 
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IRRITATIONS | 


/’Throat irritations quickly disappear when you 
take Brown’s Bronchial Troches. A dependable 
remedy—not acandy. Used for more than 70 
years by singers and public speakers. Promptly 
relieves hoarseness, loss of voice, coughing. At 
druggists. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MAS. 
General Sales Agents : HAROLD F. » RITCHIE & 


He rose to his feet and stood swaying for 
a moment, smiling as he reached out his 
arms and tried to speak. Then he fell 
uvon a cot. 

The man on the floor had pulled himself 
to his elbow. He put a mittened hand to 
his throat as if to free himself from fingers 
that were gripping him there. His face too 
was bloodless. It was a thin face, driven 
white and hard by exhaustion and pain. 
He was a man who had been close to death 
and the shadow of it was still in his eyes. 

He drew off his mittens and a‘foot at a 
time dragged himself across the floor. 
When he reached the cot he pulled himself 
up to it and put his arms over the stricken 
form of the one who had saved him. 

Donald felt his nearness and raised a 
hand weakly to the other’s face. 

“You—Peter?” he asked. 

“Yes, it’s me.” 

Donald’s blue lips smiled. 

“They didn’t get us, did they, boy? We 
got away from them 

“Yes, we got away.” 

“And you’re warm now—good and 
warm?” 

The head over him bowed itself slowly 
until almost reverently it touched Donald’s 
breast. It was not Peter’s head. It was 
not Peter’s voice that answered. But 
Donald gave a deep sigh of contentment 
as his fingers found a hand which he 
thought was Peter’s and for a time neither 
one nor the other spoke again, while near 
them the fire crackled merrily in the stove 
and the candles sputtered and flared as if 
laughing at the storm which was lashing 
itself into a wailing madness outside the 
cabin walls. 


For three days and nights no living 
creature could stand against the storm 
which swept the Athabasca country, nor 
could they travel in the intense cold which 
followed in its wake. 

It was the fifth of March, twelve days 
after he had left the cabin, before Peter 
crossed the Pipestone on his return into 
the region where he and his father had 
made their home. 

His mind was a torment of unrest as he 
visioned a hundred tragic happenings any 
one of which might have visited his father 
during his absence. The last twenty-four 
hours he traveled without an hour of sleep. 

It was midday when he came to a high 
ridge from which he could look down into 
a cup of the forest where the cabin stood, 
a mile away. For the first time he breathed 
easily when he saw a spiral of blue smoke 
rising straight up into the clear sunshine 
of the day. 

He laughed in his gladness as he came to 
.the trail which led past the spring near their 
home. He would stop and drink there and 
then give the old-time halloo for his father. 
He could see Donald hurrying through the 
sunshine to welcome him after he heard 
that cry. 

As he came round the last turn in the 
trail he stopped suddenly. Someone was 
at the spring. The bent figure was less 
than a hundred yards from him and he 
could see it rising slowly, lifting a pail 
filled with water. He shifted his rifle and 
made a megaphone of his mittened hands 
at his mouth. It would be a rousing sur- 
prise for his dad! 

But the cry died before it reached his 
lips. The man at the spring was not his 


father. Tall and thin and hooded, and 
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fer Economical Transportation 


CHEVROLET, 


For The Small Family 


The world’s lowest priced 
high-grade closed car exactly 
meets the requirements of 
the small family. 


Father uses it daily going 
back and forth to work. Eve- 
nings and Sundays it holds 
the young family comfort- 
ably, protects baby from 
winds, storms and cold in 
winter, yet has all the 


airiness of an open car in 
summer. 


The plate glass windows are 
extra large. The wide doors 
make it easy for mother to 
enter or leave with baby in 
her arms. 


Finally, and most important, 
its low price and low main- 
tenance costs make it fea- 
sible for the family of modest 


income. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Five United States manufacturing 
plants, seven assembly plants and 
two Canadian plants give us the 
largest production capacity in the 
world for eee cars and 

e our low prices. 


make possib 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Roadster - - - $490 Commercial Cars 

Superior Touring 495 Superior Commercial Chassis $395 
Superior Utility Coupe - - 640 Superior Light Delivery - 495 
Superior Sedan - - - - 795 Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 


Dealers and Service Stations every- 
where. Applications will be consid- 
ered from high-grade dealers only, 
for territory not adequately covered 
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PROTECTI TON 


HELTERED behind castle walls several feet thick! 
Guarded further by ancient moat and clumsy draw- 
bridge! How primitive this protection appears today com- 
pared with the absolute security afforded millions of homes 
by the modern Colt—Revolver or Automatic Pistol. 
Safe to handle—quick in action—always sure and accurate in fire— 
small wonder that Colt’s fire arms are the choice of the government 
and its citizens. See your dealer and have him explain in detail 


all of the Colt safety features 
Catalogue >? Of course. Want it 3 


PHOTO DIAGRAM OF COLT POSITIVE LOCK. THE STEEL 
BAR OF SAFETY WHICH MAKES ACCIDENTAL DIS. 
CHARGE IMPOSSIBLE. ONLY A COLT HAS THIS FEATURE 
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O L ; S COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Representative 


Pacific Coas 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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it—if you are not 
convinced it is the 
Greatest Bargain in 
America, send it back at 
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Winters come and go—Lablache stays 
on. What the complexion needs to pro- 
tect, beautify, and preserve—Lablache 
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clinging, pure, and 
safe. Delicately 
fragrant. 
Two sizes, 50c. 
and $1.00 
of druggists or by 
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they may be dan- 
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SAMPLE FREE 
BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept.5 2 
125 Kingston St.,Boston,Mass 
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walking with a stick as he advanced, the 
stranger came toward Peter. He pro- 
gressed slowly and with difficulty, limping 
with each step he took. His head was 
bowed and not until they had approached 
within a few paces oi each other did he 
raise it so that his face was clearly revealed. 
And then Peter gave a startled cry and 
swift as a flash swung the muzzle of his 
rifle upon the other. 

“Carter!” he gasped. 

A wan smile played over the Ferret’s face 
as he raised a hand and thrust back his 
hood. 

“My name is not Carter,” he replied. 
“Since twelve days ago I have been Peter 
McRae—Donald McRae’s son.” 

Something in his thin face and strangely 
sunken eyes sent a cold chill to Peter’s 
heart. 

Carter had stopped with the muzzle of 
the rifle touching the pit of his stomach. 
He made no effort to thrust it aside but 
stood looking calmly into the other’s eyes. 

“It happened just that long ago,” he 
said. “I was trailing you when I slipped 
over a ledge and almost broke a leg among 
the rocks. The storm came and I was 
about done for when your father wandered 
out into the night calling your name, and 
I answered. He got me into the cabin and 
I’ve been there ever since. From the be- 
ginning he thought I was you. I under- 
stand now, McRae. I know what I’ve 
done—and I wish you would pull that 
trigger. I deserve it.” 

Peter lowered the gun. 

“You have not harmed him?” 

“Harmed him!” A dull look of agony 


filled Carter’s eyes as he turned slowly -to- 


ward the cabin. ‘“‘No, I haven’t harmed 
him—not since twelve days ago. It was 
all done before that. Only God will ever 
know how gentle and good he was to me, 
thinking I was you—and if by dying I 
could return what I’ve taken away from 
him I’d kill myself. And if I were in your 
place, Peter—standing where you are— 
I'd shoot!” 

He gave a stifled cry as Peter hurriea 
past him. In it was a note of appeal that 
choked and died in his throat. But Peter 
did not hear it nor did he see fully the look 
of dread that was in Carter’s eyes. He 
unshouldered his pack at the cabin door, 
laid his rifle beside it and went in. He was 
no longer afraid of Carter. Something 
tighter and more terrible was gripping at 


| his heart. 


Carter came limping up the trail and 
when he reached the door he bared his 
head and quietly followed Peter into the 
cabin. 

Peter was on his knees beside the bunk 
in which Donald was lying. His arms were 
spread out and his head was bowed upon 
Donald’s breast. 

White-faced, Carter knelt beside him 
and put both his hands about his shoulders. 
“Until he brought me into this cabin 
twelve days ago I never believed in God,” 
he said huskily. “But I do now, Peter. For 
twelve days your father was my father. I 
loved him. And I know, if he could have 
understood, that from the beginning he 
would have forgiven me—the man who 
hunted him to his death. If by any merci- 
ful chance you can do that, Peter—if you 
can find it in your heart to let him remain 
my father and you my brother ”” One 
of his hands found Peter’s, clasping it 
tightly, and the other crept to Donald’s 
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Over 90% or ONE MILLION 


STILL IN SERVICE 


Since delivering their 
first car, early in De- 
cember, 1914, Dodge 
Brothers have manu- 
factured and sold one 
million motor vehicles. 


_ Over 90% of all these 


cars are still in active 
service. 


This striking fact stands 
alone—a unique and 
overwhelming tribute to 
the principles and meth- 
ods responsible for a 
product of such enduring 
worth. 


DODGE BROTHERS 
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__ FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


@ 


The first Buick and the r-1l- 
lionth Buick. In each of the 
other membersof theGeneral 
Motors family there has been 
the same impressive progress. 


117 Years of Experience 


No AMERICAN automobile company is 
more than thirty years old. But the 
combined manufacturing experience 
of the members of the General 
Motors family totals 117 years—Buick 
20 vears, Cadillac 22 years, Oldsmobile 
27 years, Oakland 17 years, Chevrolet 
11 years, GMC Trucks 20 years. 


Thus, when you buy a General Motors 
car, you profit by all the experience of 
the member which makes it, plus the 
accumulated knowledge of the family 
of which that member is a part. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick . Capmiac CHEVROLET OLDSMOBILE 
- GMC Trucks 
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face where it lay cold and lifeless on its 
pillow. “In God’s name say you forgive 
me!” he whispered. 

In answer Peter’s fingers returned the 
pressure of Carter’s hand and a sob broke 


| on the man-hunter’s lips. 


After a moment of silence he said: “It 
was the terrible cold and exposure of that 
night in which he was hunting for you. It 
reached his lungs. Until yesterday I was 


j not afraid. -Then the change came— 


swiftly. He died this morning, Peter, in 
your arms, and the last word on his lips was 
your name—and Mona’s.” 

A long time there was stillness in the 
cabin as the two knelt beside their dead. 


In “The Man Four-Square’” next 
month James Oliver Curwood 
writes just the kind of a dramatic 
and’ soul-satisfying conclusion 
you would want to see for 
the Gentleman of Courage stories 


Lit-tle Sweet-heart 


(Continued from page 64) 


observed Ida Virginia. ‘The train isn’t 
due for a good long time yet.” 

“Pardon me. I didn’t realize.” Perry 
slowed down. 

Maybe Ma’y was right. But the die was 
cast now. Heaven help them—neither of 
them could turn back. Each of them ‘had 
to see it through. 

Both of Perry’s feet went down suddenly. 
The car screeched to a straining halt to 
avoid running down a hurrying negro 
youth who seemed bent on suicide. The 
darky dodged, then jumped back toward 
the automobile. 

“Mist’ Perry! Mist’ Perry!” he shouted. 
“Wait a minute, suh!” 

Perry spoke shortly and colloquially. 
“What you want, Eph? ’S matter with 
you?” 

“Tt ain’t me, Mist’ Perry. It’s Catfish 
Bill, down on de shanty-boat. He say f’r 
me to get you—gquick; {’r to tell you come 
f’r Lawd’s sake. He cain’ get no doctor— 
ain’ nobody on earth he kin look to but 
you.” 

. “What’s the matter, Eph? What has 
happened?” 

“His wife, Mist’ Perry. She dyin’.” 

“Where’s the boat tied up, Eph? 
Quick—tell me.” 

“Right at de boat landin’, suh. You kin 
git right there in de car . . .” The rest 
was lost behind in the spume of dust 
from the rear wheels. 

“T’ll.drop you the first place I can find,” 
Perry snapped to the girl; then: > “I’m 
sorry.” 

“No need to. I'll go with you. There’s 
plenty of time.” 

“Can’t. No place for you”—taking a 
corner on two wheels. 

“This isn’t a time to think of things like 
that. There’s a woman sick, your colored 
boy said.” 

“Can’t take you, Ida Virginia. She’s— 
the other sort. You don’t know what sort 
of place they live in. It—they’re— 
dregs.” 

“What does that matter, Perry? She’s 
a woman, and sick. Besides, it would slow 
you up to try to find some place to leave 
me. I’m going with vou, Perry.” 
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“What do you suppose he carries all those for—ballast?” 
“No, excess of caution. Someone ought to tell him about Kellys.” 


HE first cost of Kelly-Springfield tires is no more 
in dollars and cents than that of “standard makes” 
and the final cost is a great deal less; but the thing 
that car-owners appreciate more than anything else is 
the miles and miles of trouble-free service which Kellys 


give them. 


It costs no more to buy a Kelly 
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New Way 
toMake 
Moncey 
at Home 


Men and women all over the 
country are turning spare hours 
into dollars in the most delight- 
ful way imaginable by decorat- 
ing Art Novelties at home. 

They have found the way to 
success in this fascinating work 
through membership in the na- 
tional organization known as 
Fireside Industries. This or- 
ganization makes it amazingly 
easy for any one to enter the 
Art Novelty field and establish 
an independent business either 
in a home studio or Gift shop. 


No Special Ability Required 

It is not necessary to have any artistic 
training or experience in order to join 
Fireside Industries. ach member is 
taught how to do the work through a 
wonderfully simple ane fascinating 
course of instruction by mail. A com- 
plete plan of operation is aia furnished 
so that it is simply a matter of following 
the directions. Earnings are 
ANTEED. All sorts of attractive articles 
can be decorated, such as candlesticks, 
wooden toys. copper and brass novelties, 
hand-painted furniture, parchment lamp 
shales, greeting cards, photographs and 
batik scraps, pillow-tops, ete. A com- 
plete Outfit is furnished to each member. 


Beautiful Book—FREE 


An_ opportunity for new members to 
join Fireside Industries is now offered. 
As the openings are limited, however. it 
is necessary tosend at once for the FREE 
BOOK that explains all about the work, 
the co-operative benefits and the GUAR- 
ANTEED earning plan. Just mail the 
coupon, enclosing 2c stamp, at once. 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 232, Adrian, Michigan 


Fireside Industries, 
Dept. 232, Adrian, Michigan 


Beautiful Art Novelties, 
decorated at home, bring 
an income of from $3.00 
to $10.00 a day. 


Please send me FREE, the 
book of Fireside Industries, ex- 
plaining your plan of making 
money at home in Art Novelty Decoration, 
with guaranteed earnings. I enclose 2c stamp. 


City. 


eee 


SEND US YOUR FILMS 
us with any size film for dev lopment and 

‘six riots, or send us six negative: size, 

for six prints. ial enlargement in hand- 

some foider, Overnigh' 


— PHOTO FINISHING co. 
225 Bell Ave Roanoke, 


for Yourself 
and oper- 
ystem 
jalty Candy Factory’’ in your community. We ass wt 
-making d. Either men or women. 
"a Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't prt it off! 
HLLYER RAGSDALE, rawer 302 EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Va. 


Tea Room Manaéers i in Bid Demand | 


UNDREDS of new Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Mo- 


ie tor Inns and Coffee Shops now opening are 
) gil ce, calling for trained managers. Shortage acute. 
1 YX We receive daily calls for Managers, Assistant 
Managers, ete. Big salaries paid to trained 


s. Fortunes are being made in this 


= entire business in a 
ut a few cents a day. 
“Pouring Tea For Profit. 


Lewis TeaRoom Institute, Dept. Washington, 
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He protested no more, but gave himself 


‘up to the business of driving. It was a 
scant five minutes before he roared the 


motor to a standstill and shoved open the 
rickety door of the shanty-boat. 

“What’s the matter, Bill? Seliny sick?” 

Barefooted, in undershirt open at the 
throat, unshaved, Bill nodded dumbly. 
His hands were shaking. Plainly he had 
lost his head. 

““She—I—dunno. 
dyin’. ” 

“What’s the matter? What’ S wrong 
with her?” 

“She wuz all right till a little while ago. 
Then she begin groanin’ an’ achin ’—she 
ain’ herself a-tall—who’s that? I begs yo’ 
pardon, ma’am .. .” 

“Miss Lea was with me when Eph found 
me, Bill.” 

Perry paused. The trim-cut girl, as out 
of place in the dingy, kerosene-lighted 
shanty-boat as a rose petal in a pigsty, 
strode over to the tumbled, unkempt bed 
and dropped to her knees for -closer 
observation. 

“Bring that lamp close, Perry,” she 
ordered. ‘There! Where you have it.” 

Her hand fell upon the sallow, work- 
worn forehead of the shanty-boatwoman. 
Together, the contrast was almost 
shocking. 

“She has fever,” Ida Virginia announced. 
“And a whole lot of it. She hasn’t been 
eating much lately, has she?” turning 
swiftly on Catfish Bill. 

“Why—yas’m. She et cawnbread, ’n’ 
greens, ’n’ fish-——” 

“Fish? How long had you kept it?” 

“T dunno’m. Day’r so, I reckon.” 

“In this hot weather? I thought so. 
Get me some hot water and mustard— 
plenty of hot water.” 

Catfish Bill sped for the first time in 
years. 

Ida Virginia dumped a rough chair clean 
and dragged it to the bedside. 

“Ptomaine,” she flung succinctly over 
her shoulder to Perry. “I’ve been through 
this three times with my kid brother. 
Here—hold this.” 

Busy moments followed in the be- 
draggled, dirty shanty-boat. Perry sud- 
denly realized that this was a side he had 
not even known was Ida Virginia’s. She 
knew what she was doing. Almost before 
he knew, she straightened. ‘“She’s all 
right now,” she said. 

Seliny groaned, her thin, work-worn 
hand fumbling out. Weak, miserable, she 
tried to sit up. 

“Bill—air you there, Bill? Air you all 
right?” 

He covered her hand with his own. Ofa 
sudden the whole tempo of the scene had 
changed. 

Catfish Bill, self-admitted scum of the 
earth, had plainly forgotten everyone else. 


I’m afeart 


His rough, unshaved face was twisted with 
emotion. He knelt at the side of the 
|tousled bed, his gnarled fingers twisting 
the covers. 
| “Seliny,” he said softly. “Seliny 
gal . . .” and he choked up. 

Perry ‘turned. He could remember 
/ nearly a score of years that he had known 
| ‘intimately Seliny and Catfish Bill. He 
could count on the fingers of one hand the 


tender expressions he had heard them use 
to each other. 

Yet here were sounded wells of emotion 
of which he had never dreamed. Catfish 
Bill the uncaring, Catfish Bill the selfish, 
Catfish Bill who apparently had never had 
a thought in his life outside of himself— 
was on the point of breaking down. 

Perry leaned over and touched Bill on 
the shoulder. “We’re going, Bill,” he 


said. “And I’m—glad we came down 
here. I’m glad to know you—feel—like 
that.” 


The other rose to his feet. Gone was 


the self-deprecation, the cringing, the . 
bending of the knee of this confessed . 


sweeping of the earth. Catfish Bill, man, 
looked Perry Morton, man, straight in the 
eye. His shoulders went back as he spoke 
with quiet dignity: 

“She’s my woman. 
count.” 

The words still rang in Perry’s ears as he 
steered Ida Virginia in the semi-gloom 
across the shaky gangplank to the shore. 
They were both very quiet. 

Without a word they found their seats 
in the deserted car. Perry bent ‘over to 
snap on the switch. Then, abruptly, he 
turned. 

“Ida Virginia,” he began, “I—I’ve— 
well, I’m sorry. I’ve been hurting you— 
when I cared. I’d take it all back if I 
could. But I want you to know I’m 
sorry.” Hands clenched tight on the 
wheel, he stared ahead into the darkness 
as he went on. 

“Y’d been regarding myself as of finer 
clay than—him”’—jerking his head toward 
the shanty-boat. “But tonight—he 
stripped all the pretense from what I was 
doing—made me see. I’ve been acting, 
honey, like a spoiled kid that says ‘ ’tis— 
’tain’t,’ and won’t play. He made me see 
what I was about to do. 

“T’ve cared, Ida Virginia, since those kid 
days when they used to tease me. That 
was why it mattered so much to me. That’s 
why they could tease me about it. I 
didn’t know. It’s just—just that always, 
somehow, you’ve been ‘my woman.’ Don’ 
nothin’ else count.” 

His voice died away in the darkness. 
Hands tight, he stared straight ahead. 

Came, soft as rose leaves, two little 
hands upon his arm. Came, soft and 
sweet as the note of the wood-thrush, a 
little voice. 

“I’m—sorry, too, Perry. It made me 
see, too, Perry. I’ve been just as wrong 
as you have—all that you have been.” 
She paused, then went on bravely: 

“T was ready to go on with it, Perry. 
If you had taken me to the train, I’d have 
married Charlie Oakley. When’—the 
sweet voice faltered, then went on stead- 
fastly—‘‘when you’ve always been my boy, 
Perry—dear. I think I’ve loved you even 
before you used to run away from me down 
to the river. I came over on this visit 
just to see you. Why—why, Perry, I’ve 
always been your ‘little sweetheart.’” 

The recital was cut short. 

Perry Morton suddenly realized that he 
was sitting, like a wooden man, with his 
arms rigidly outstretched upon the steering 
wheel of his car. 

And young arms are not made for that. 


Don’ nothin’ else 


‘“As Good as New’—a love story of an antique shop and 
a desk with a secret drawer—told with all the wizardry and 
charm of Frank R. Adams—in March CosMopo.iTan 
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at Open Car Cost ~» 


|OLDSMOE 


Thousands have wanted this kind of an 
automobile—a good six, with a closed body, 
at a low price. There have been plenty of 
sixes, plenty of closed cars, and plenty of 
low prices, but, until now, no combination 


of all three. 
Now Oldsmobile, with General Motors, has § T O35 


created this kind of a car—Oldsmobile 
utilizing its twenty-six years’ experience in f-o.b. Lansing. Mich. 
quality-car manufacture and the facilities of 


its immense modern plants; General Motors — ~cahalloie a 
contributing through its vast resources, Sport Touring - 85 
experimental laboratories and great purchas- ae 
ing power. The result is one of the most Sua sw i 
remarkable automobile values in the history 
of the industry. The G. M. A.C. extended 
; payment plan makes 
The Coupe is a typical example. You will buying easy. All prices 
enthuse over its six-cylinder flexibility, f.0.b. Lansing. Tax and 
smoothness and economy. Its Fisher-built Spare tire extra, 


body represents an achievement in fine 
closed-car construction, and is replete with 
every refinement and nicety of equipment. 


Its sterling chassis is distinguished by such 
high-grade features as Delco ignition and 
Borg & Beck clutch. 


If you’ve wanted a good, six-cylinder, closed 
car at a low price, the new Oldsmobile Six 
Coupe is the car you should own. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICH. 


SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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The Worst Woman in Hollywood 


“At five o’clock. 
listen to me. You must. Everything 


“Tf I listen to you, you lying, double- 


But please, please, 


crossing, sniveling——,” Inez Laranetta 
said, “I’ll choke you with my two 
hands. I know what I’mdoing. Get out— 
get out. There’s a car. Go, and go 
hiking!” 

When the Frenchwoman came down her 
eyes were red with weeping. She tried 
once, with supreme courage, to speak. 
“T will tell you,” she said, her whole body 
trembling with the effort. “He is——” 

But her words were smothered in a 
torrent of blasphemy, of invective, of 
awful, primitive rage such as she had 
never seen before. She fled before it as a 
woman must flee before a cyclone. 

Inez Laranetta went upstairs into the 
front bedroom that faced the gate and sat 
there through the long afternoon hours, 
motionless. She wasn’t thinking, she was 
only feeling. A great fever burned upon 
her, and the hand that rested on her knee 
trembled. The force of her passion had 
eaten her up because she had never in all 
her life controlled a passion. Now it had 
its will with her, and it was horrible. 

When the beautiful dark roadster slid 
noiselessly to the gate, she steadied herself. 
Her mouth had the ruthless cruelty, her 
eyes the cold, reasonless rage of the killer. 

And then she saw Fay, Fay in a little 
frock of blue and a soft blue hat over her 
golden hair. Fay, with a happy, trustful 
smile, who made such a graceful curtsy 
to the tall, good-looking young chap who 
helped her from the car, and then ran 
toward the house with light steps. 

And the gun clattered to the floor and 
Laranetta buried her face in her hands and 
gave that one great, dry sob that was all 
her soul could give her to ease the pain. 

She couldn’t. She couldn’t. Little Fay 
—why, that one shot would tear away 
every mask from the hideous features of 
the world. It would tell her the story in 
headlines. Headlines. 

What should she do? What could she do? 

It was very terrible because self- 
discipline was new to her. The necessity 
to keep Fay from knowing was like a cruel 
bit in her mouth, jerking her back from the 
primitive method of revenge that boiled 
within her. 

Downstairs she heard the pure, light 
voice calling. Heard the hum of other 
voices as the French couple answered. 

Well, she must go down. She’d go to 
this man, this young Stewart Greene 
Cuyler II, and tell him to keep away from 
her sister. At once, she’d go. And what 
she’d say to him would be plenty. 

And then the sickening realization came 
to her of the weapon she would put into 
his hands. Suppose, wanting Fay as he 
must want her to spend his time in pursuit 
in this quiet village, suppose he went to 
Fay and told her who and what her sister 
was. The worst woman in Hollywood. 
Suppose he fought her, wouldn’t that be 
just as bad as the shot she had almost fired? 
For Fay to know—and ghosts rose before 
Inez Laranetta’s eyes that she had thought 
laid forever. 

She’d take her away. Back to Paris, 
back to the convent. 


(Continued from page 58). . 


It was the hardest moment of her life 
when she faced her sister. The wretched, 
dog-like pleading of her heart, the sick fear 
of her soul, could hardly be crushed from 
her eyes. 

When the first moment of surprised 
greeting was over, she said, “I—I see 
you’ve been riding.” Her throat was dry. 
“Have you been out often—with that 
young man?” 

“Oh yes!” said Fay softly. “He has 
been so kind to me. He is very estimable. 
Yesterday we went to visit a poor woman 
who is sick, and he gave her much money. 
He makes me laugh, too. Do you know, 
dear, I have never laughed much? We 
have had—oh, such merry times!” 

“Where’d you meet him?” Laranetta 
asked, choking back the oath in her throat. 

“Oh, he knew Aunt Marie’s brother in 
France during the war, and he came to 
bring her news from him and her family in 
Paris. After that he came every day, to 
sit in the garden. And the cats climbed on 
him, and once he brought his dog, such a 
beautiful big creature.” 

Laranetta’s color was gone. She looked 


very old and helpless. 


“Fay,” she said, “‘wouldn’t you like to 
go back to Paris now for a little while, to 
Sister Rosario and the nuns? Wouldn’t you 
love to visit them awhile? I could take 
you—or send you.” 

Fay Charleston laughed. “Oh no! I 
want to stay here, please. I like it here. 
My garden needs me and my cats need me 
and I am giving lessons on the harp to the 
little girl next door. No, I do not want to 
go back to Paris. It would make me very 
unhappy. I like it much better here.” 

Her eyes were full of pleading, a pleading 
that her sister felt would not have been 
there two months ago. She did not want to 
leave him. 

Laranetta put one hand across her eyes, 
but Fay had gone to open the blinds and 
let in the twilight, so she did not see. She 
could not send her back then, without 
some explanation. And she could say 
nothing to this girl before her about men. 
She just couldn’t. Nothing that she, Inez 
Laranetta, knew about men was fit for her 
ears to hear. A strange embarrassment 
choked her. She could not defame and de- 
file this man without defaming Fay. She 
could not warn without shattering the 
faith she herself had fostered. 

“You—you tell me everything—every- 
thing, Fay?” she said piteously. “I’m— 
I’m your sister, you know ” 

“Of course I tell you everything. Yor 
are the one I love best.” 

“Ves, I am, I am, am I not?” said 
Laranetta, and she kissed the white hand. 
“And—do you love this man, Fay? 
Would you feel bad if he—never came 
back?” 

“T do not think I love him,” said Fay 
with a quick laugh, but the color had 
bloomed under the clear, pale skin. 
“Perhaps—some day. And he will come 
back. He will come back tomorrow.” 

Laranetta walked to the door and stood, 
her back to the little room. The passions 
that rode her face were not good to see. 
Oh yes, he would come back again, and 
again, and again. until he despoiled this 
garden of all its flowers! Didn’t she know? 


Didn’t she know? He’d come back until 
his kisses had wiped the smile from those 
wistful lips, and his words had replaced the 
purity and trust in those blue eyes with 
some of her own wicked knowledge. Then 
he would come back no more. 

And she was helpless. Helpless. Noth- 
ing that she could do, nothing that she 
knew, would help. 

And then suddenly there came the one 
thought that would come to Inez Laranetta 
in that moment. 

There was always one thing she could do. 


Their hands groped together in the 
darkness for the switch that would fash 
on the light. And met, hers smooth and 
yielding, his hot and dry. 

In the darkness there was a breathless 
moment, breathless and charged with 
passion. 

Then the woman swayed against him 
heavily and he felt her lips an instant 
against his cheek. The scent of them was 
thick and sweet. There was something 
maddening about her, something intoxi- 
cating, that was different from other 
women. 

Then, in the darkness, she laughed, 
challengingly. 

It was more than he could stand in that 
darkness that seemed to press about them, 
crushing them closer against each other. 
He took her brutally in his arms and he 
almost hated her as he kissed her. She 
was so tall that none of him was free of 
the close consciousness of that mag- 
nificent enticement of hers. What a 
sort of Olympian fulfillment for the pagan 
god in man it would be to have her as a 
mate! 

Oh, he was a fool! 
hadn’t he known from the first moment 
that it would lead him back to this? Back 
to this common, earthy lure of woman for 
man? Well, he had known. What else 
could there be with a woman like Inez 
Laranetta? 

But she had done it all so cleverly. She 
had made it impossible for him to avoid 
her without being rude. There had been a 
casual air about her at first. A perfection 
of intriguing that had made things happen 
so naturally. And all the time, by every 
little trick and device known to such a 
woman, she had been leading him to this. 

Why had she done it? Why had she 
selected him? Why had she played with 
such consummate skill to win him? Even 
his masculine vanity did not answer to his 
entire satisfaction. Sometimes there was 
the merest flash of purpose in her eyes, a 
purpose mysterious to him. 

He knew that she had played for this 
moment. Stewart Greene Cuyler II was 
aman, and young. His life had been per- 
haps a shade cleaner than that of most 
young New Yorkers of his set, because he 
cared tremendously about winning ama- 
teur tennis championships, and condition 
is an important thing in tennis. Besides, 
his family was horribly conservative, and 
he was devoted to his mother, a saintly 
lady with a gracious mind and heart. 

Nevertheless, Stew Cuyler was a man of 
much attraction for women. He had a 
tall, clean-limbed strength, a coolness of 
eve and a twinkling smile that had aided 


A fool! Why ' 
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Why You, too, Can 
Have Beautiful Hair 


How famous Movie Stars keep their hair soft 
and silky, bright and fresh-looking, 
full of life and lustre. 


EAUTIFUL hair is nolonger a matter 
of luck. 

You, too, can have hair that is eariael 
ing and attractive. 

Beautiful hair depends almost catia 
upon the way you shampoo it. 

Proper shampooing is what brings out 
all the real life and lustre, all the natural 
wave and color and makes it soft, fresh 
and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair as not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delight- 
fully fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordi- 
nary soaps. The free alkali in ordinary 
soaps soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and ruins it. . 

That is why leading motion picture 
stars and discriminating women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly 
injure. It does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you 
use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


— wet the hair and scalp in clear 
warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing 
it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and 
throughout the entire length, down to the 
ends of the hair. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an‘ 


abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be. rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff and small particles of 
dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 
After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 


thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, 
warm water. Then use another applica- 
tion of Mulsified, again working up a 
lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 

You will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be soft 
and silky in the water. The strands will 
fall apart easily, each separate hair float- 
ing alone in the water, and the entire 
mass, even while wet, will feel loose, 
fluffy and light to the touch and be so 
clean it will fairly squeak when you pull it 
through your fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the 

final washing, the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed in at least two changes of 
good warm water. When you have rinsed 
the hair thoroughly, wring it as dry as 
you can, and finish by rubbing it with a 
towel, shaking it and fluffing it until it is 
dry. Then give it a good brushing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will 
find your hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 

* * * 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week for 
a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy, 
and easy to manage— and it will be no- 
ticed and admired by everyone. You can 
get Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampooat 
any drug store 
or toilet goods 
counter, anywhere 
in the world. <A 
4-ounce bottle 
should last for 
months. 


Splendid for Children 
—Fine for Men. 
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Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
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Palm and olive oils 
—mnothing else - give 
nature's green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 


Note carefully the 
name and wrapper. 
Palmolive Soap ts 
never sold unwrapped. 


ROM across the room you see 
ri them. She, poised — confident; 
warm cheeks and slim shoulders; 
the woman clever enough to stay. 
young with her husband. He, with pride of 
possession in every unconscious action; the 


husband who is proud of his wife. 


Yet how few women reakize this simple subtlety 
of life! Too many of us believe the need of 
beauty caution ceases at the altar. 

Youth! Enchantment! The radiance of school- 
girl days. We need no longer lose them. 


The means are simple, as millions will tell you 
just soap and water; the balmy lather of palm 
and olive oils as embodied in Palmolive. 


The correct method 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often tollow. They must be washed away. 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive. 
Then massage it softly into the skin. Rinse 
thoroughly. Then repeat both washing and rinsing. 


If your skin is dry, apply a touch of cold cream. 
But wash regularly, and particularly in che 
evening. 


The world’s most simple beauty treatment 


Thus in a simple manner, millions since the 
days of Cleopatra have found beauty, charm 
and Youth Prolonged. 


No medicaments are necessary. Just remove 
the day’s accumulations of dirt and oil and 
perspiration, cleanse the pores, and Nature will 
be kind to you. Your skin will be of fine tex- 
ture. Your color will be good. Wrinkles will 
not be the problem as the years advance. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, 
represented as made of palm and olive oils, is 
the same as Palmolive. Palmolive is a skin 
emollient in soap form, 


And it costs but 10c the cake! — so little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note 
what an amazing difference one week makes, 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25¢ quality tor only 


Copyrusht 1986 The Palmolive Oo 
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him to win rather easily such contests of 
the heart as he had cared to enter. Women 
intrigued him and he had a rather cynical 
curiosity about them, but he had kept 
hidden away somewhere a desire and a be- 
l.ef in the one woman who would ulti- 
mately change the face of the universe. 

From the very first night when Jack 
Hawley had invited him to dinner to meet 
Inez Laranetta, he had known that he 
should run. When a woman like Laranetta 
is soft and sweet and beguiling, it is time 
for any man torun. He knew her reputa- 
tion as the worst woman in Hollywood. 
But he found her with the dignified sad- 
ness that is the mark always of the mis- 
understood woman. 

Why did they call her the worst woman 
in Hollywood? 

Stewart Greene Cuyler II was still under 
thirty and the opportunity to solve that 
riddle was irresistible. He was quite 
young enough to be dazzled a bit by the 
tale of her wickedness. 

Also, it was impossible to ignore her 
beauty. Inez Laranetta, in a procession 
of such gowns and jewels and furs as he 
had never dreamed possible, with her great 
black eyes flashing and the color flaming in 
her cheeks, simply overwhelmed the senses. 

Oh, of course Stew Cuyler could not 
dream of the desperate game she was 
playing, nor of the cold panic that drove 
her, nor of the great necessity that spurred 
her every thought. 

But it was an unequal game for any man. 
Oh, he had struggled, he had fought against 
it! In a way, it had been a desperate 
struggle between them from the first mo- 
ment. All the new resolves, the new vision 
of his soul, trembled before her, utterly 
afraid. 


But Inez Laranetta was playing in life 


the game she had played so often on the 
screen. It was the weapon she had seized 
chat day when the gun clattered from her 
hand useless. The greatest screen “vamp” 
of the day, the oflicial home-wrecker of the 
films, was using at last every ounce of the 
thing that made her a great box-oflice 
attraction. Using it to save a slender girl 
with pale gold hair from the monster that 
was man. 

In her time she had taken men from 
their wives, from their sweethearts, even 
from themselves. Now she was taking a 
man away from her own sister. It was the 
only way she knew. 

It wasn’t very subtle stuff. There may 
have been men who would have with- 
stood the siege. There are probably many 
men who will say that*they coukl have. 
But Stewart Cuyler was there, in the 
room with her, her lips melting beneath his. 

“Don't you love me—a little bit?” she 
said in her rich, soft voice that purred as a 
tiger purrs so that in the darkness men be- 
come confused and run directly into the 
mouth of the beast. ‘Please love me—a 
little.” 

He stopped her mouth with kisses, 

And, amazingly enough, in that des- 
perate moment there was present to both 
of them in that room a slender girl with 
pale gold hair and a questioning little 
smile, a girl whose eves asked to be made 
happy. They were both clinging to, 
fighting for, the thought of her, 

He broke away and switched on the 
lights, 

— difficulty Laranetta smothered an 
oath, 


“Oh, it can’t be,” he said, “it mustn’t 
be! I’m a dog, a rotten dog. But it just 
mustn’t be.” 


Laranetta had steadied herself and she 


went over and sat down close to him, 
where he had dropped on the bigdavenport. 
“Why mustn’t it be?” she said fiercely. 
“There isn’t any harm in love.” 

“No, never,” said Stewart Cuyler, “but 
this isn’t love. Let’s not commit the 
sacrilege of pretending we think it’s love. 
Oh, I know! I’ve accepted it like other 
men. But—not now. I know what love 
is—now. You see, I really love someone 
else.” He looked at her, and for all his 
poise and distinction he had the look of a 
small boy who is afraid. “I really love a 
girl. A good girl. I can’t bring her the 
purity she brings me, Heaven forgive me, 
but if I couldn’t go to her clean since I’ve 
loved her I could never ask her to marry 
me,”’ 

Laranetta turned to him a face that had 
gone positively hideous in the intensity of 
her amazement. 

“To marry you? You mean—you want 
to marry Fay? To—marry her?” 

“Fay? How dare you! What do you 
know about Fay?” 

“She’s my sister,” said Laranetta, and 
she began to weep violently. 

“Your sister? Oh no! 
said the man brutally. ‘You're crazy!” 

“Ts that so?” said Inez Laranetta. “I 
suppose you thought I fell for your manly 
charms, didn’t you, baby? Wait a minute 
now. I got to think.” 

At last she stopped him as he walked 
back and forth across the luxurious room. 
Her face was like a stone mask, and there 
had descended upon it the awful disintegra- 
tion of a wicked old age. 

“Get me, baby,” she said slowly. “I 
never thought you might want to marry 
her. No one ever wanted to marry me. 
Lord, since I was fourteen I been fighting 
men that—didn’t want to marry me. I 
thought it was the same with you and Fay. 
I couldn't bear it. I couldn’t. So I tried 
to get you so you'd let her alone.” 
Bitterness tlooded her voice. “‘What’s one 
morganatic husband more or Jess to me?” 

“But didn’t you know any man would 
want to marry Fay?” 

“T suppose so,” said Laranetta, sud- 
denly humble, “but I guess things come to 
you that belong to you, do you know what 
Imean? What you expect and look for and 
understand is what you get out of life. 
Unless you're looking up, climbing, pretty 
soon you forget there’s anything except 
what’s around you. I-—I heard once about 
a kid that was kept shut up in a dark 
dungeon all his life and when he was pretty 
near grown and they took him out in the 
beautiful sunshine it scared him almost to 
death.” 

“IT see. Then—you—you're the sister 
she talks so much about?” 

“I’m the only sister she’s got, baby, get 
that straight,” said Laranetta coldly. 

“But 

“Veh, I know. But she don't even 
know who I am.” 

The man wal! ed the length of the room 
and her eves followed him, unfathomable 
with pain, 

“IT want to marry Fay,” he said quietly. 

Like a pendulum Laranetta swung to a 
fit of wild giggling. The ice of her face 
broke beneath it. “Then-—say, I'll give 


that kid the grandest wedding that any- 


She can’t be!”’- 
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body ever saw.-- Say, Stew, won’t Fay be 
the cutest bride, with a wedding dress and 
a real lace veil and a bouquet? Like the 
pictures in the magazines. I just love 
wedding dresses. We'll have a wedding in 
a church, with lots of flowers, and I'll buy 
her the swellest trousseau in Paris, and Ili 
be the bridesmaid. Say, d’you know, I’ve 
never been to a wedding in my life, baby?” 

It might have been her own wedding she 
was planning, from the simple, almost 
childish delight in her face. 

When his silence had lasted too long she 
shot him a look full of new suspicion. 
“You changed your mind?” 

Stewart Greene Cuylec gathered himself 
together. When he spoke his voice was 
determined and even. 

“No, I love her, Inez, and I know what 
she is. I can give Fay a good home, a 
devoted family, fine friends, an honored 
name, but——” 

“Shoot.” 

“They’d never stand for you.” 

“Ts that so? They’re too good for me, 
eh? Then you don’t get my sister. Those 
mealy-mouthed, sneaking, simpering——” 
Stewart Cuyler winced’at the words that 
followed but -he could not stem them. 
Laranetta was mad with fear and rage. 
“You're a fine guy, you are, 2fraid to 
marry a girl because——” 

“Wait a minute. I’m thinking of her. 
She’d be Inez Laranetta’s sister. My 
friends, my family, would label my wife 
as the sister of the worst woman in 
Hollywood.” 

“Then she stays with me. She’s my 
sister. I’ve always taken good care of her. 
I can still.” 

“No, you can’t. You can’t rob her of 
her womanhood, her right to decent wife- 
hood znd motherhood, a home and a clea:i, 
normal life. What’s her future going to 
be with you? Whom can she marry as 
your sister?” 

Laranetta shook her head dumblvy, her 
breast rising and falling madly under the 
storm. That look of a very old woman had 
come back, with pinched lines about the 
nose and mouth, and dim, veiled eves. 

He smashed at her again. “You've 
made her the lovely thing she is. The only 
thing you can do for her happiness is to 
get out.” 

“Give her up—altogether?” 

“There’s no other safe way.” 

“But she’d be miserable.” Laranetta’s 
voice rose to a wail. “She loves me.” 

“She’s never seen much of vou. And it 
won't be anything to the misery if she— 
found out.” 

“What—what could I do? Go out to 
India or China, I suppose, and you'd tell 
her I—I died there.” 

Stewart Cuvler bowed his head. It was 
a hard, bitter misery, but oh, it was 
misery! 

“It’s funny, isn’t it?” said Laranetta. 
“I made Fay too good for me. I-—I loved 
her goodness. D’vou think VI get any 
credit for that? And I’ve got to give her 
un. I’ve got to give her up. My—my 
little sister. She's all got. I can’t—l 
can’t. Oh God—please—for God’s sake— 
don’t take her away * She was plead- 
ing in unrestrained agony. 

“You'll be doing the biggest thing you've 
ever done,” said Stewart Cuvler steadily. 
“It'll be one white mark for the Recording 
Angel to set down. You made one mistake, 
Inez. You forgot—that all vou can really 
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do for other people i in this world is to be 
tight yourself.” 

“But—I can go to the wedding? That’s 
all right, isn’t it? Nobody’d notice me.” 

“Everybody’d notice you. If you really 
want her to have a church wedding——” 

“T do. Ide. So—it’ll be right. With 
a veil. I’d be——” 

“Fay would hear 

“All right.” She settled back, her face 
hard as flint. “I won’t come. Say, wi 
you do me one favor? If she has a baby, 
will you send me its picture? Fay was 
such a good baby.” 


The wedding of young Stewart Greene 
Cuyler II to a beautiful orphan of old 
Southern stock educated abroad was a 
social event. 

The church was half filled with a 
fashionable and aristocratic throng. They 
all agreed that there had never been a 
lovelier bride, with the wreath of lilies in 
her hair and the lace veil. It was such a 
beautiful wedding, and the bridegroom was 


so handsome and so obviously devoted 
that they all agreed it was too bad the 
pretty young thing in her wedding dress 
didn’t have anyone of her own to see her 
begin that sweetest, that most fearsome 
journey of a woman’s life. 

No one paid any attention to the dark, 
muffled figure kneeling at a distant shrine 
who glanced now and then at the bridal 
ceremony. A poor woman, evidently, in 
a heavy brown coat and an old felt hat. 

But long after the gay party had left the 
church and the laughter had died on the 
doorstep the woman knelt there at the 
feet of the Mother of Sorrows, her head 
bowed on the rail. 

It was not until a priest mounted the 
pulpit for a vesper’s sermon and the 
words of his text sounded sonorously 
through the dim places—“For he that 
soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption; but he that soweth to the 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life ever- 
lasting’—that she got up, shivering a 
little, and hurried to the waiting limousine. 


The Boy Who Was 


Born To Be Hanged 


(Continued from page 52) 


abandoned one but not the resolution to 
attempt a rescue, however half-hearted. 
The black magic of Banty Gearin’s influ- 
ence was heavy upon them. By luck they 
were out of his malign clutches; they 
would stay out of them. 

Presently, having reached Locust Stre: t, 
with its familiar aspects, they parted -by 
mutual but unspoken consent. Each of 
them desired to be alone or anyhow to be 
free of the companionship of his equally 
guilty partner in the recent ignoble flight. 
Each was vaguely uneasy and mortified. 
True enough, Gander Neck Hecht was no 
bonded ally of theirs, no accepted team 
mate. Still, they had deserted him; more, 
they had shown nimble heels to a single 
enemy. They couldn’t get away from 
that. 

Speaking for Juney Custer, he didn’t try 
to get away from it. It suited his present 
mood to turn the rankling thoucht in his 
soul. A broody, regretful figure, he mooned 
about the empty yard until the sh-dows 
had begun to stretch themselves across the 
grass, tired out after a hard day of shrink- 
ing and expanding under orders from their 
white-hot taskmaster up in the heavens. 
Then, still visiting self-punishment upon 
himself, he hunched upon a lowermost step 
of the porch. He was there when Mr. 
Custer came home and his mother in a 
cool white gown issued forth from the 
house to join him. Supper ought to be 
ready pretty soon now and after supper he 
could go to bed and take his remorse with 
him. The knowledge that until after the 
long twilight had thickened into darkness 
a noisy crew would be playing “How 
Many Miles?” around the square had for 
once no attraction for him. Maybe when 
he woke up in the morning the worrying 
would be gone. 

“What appears to be ailing you, young 
man?” asked his father presently. “ Any- 
thing mournful pressing on your mind?” 

“No, suh.”’ He spoke with listlessness. 

“There must be,” said Mrs. Custer. 
“T can’t seem to remember when he’s 
stayed quiet for so long and not tried to 
argue about something. Maybe he’s got 


” 


a touch of malaria.” Anxiety quickened 
her voice. ‘He seems languid—come to 
think about it. Maybe if I gave him a 
dose of quinine now and some calomel at 
bedtime and followed that up tomorrow 
early with some——” 

“Oh, shuckins, mom!” 

“Don’t ‘shuckins’ me. I don’t need a 
doctor to tell me when any of you children 
aren’t well. Get up from there, Junior, 
and come here and let me have a look at 
your tongue.” 

“Oh, please’m,mom, thereain’tanything 
the matter with me, honest.” 

“Not with his appetite there’s not—I’m 
prepared to swear to that,” said Mr. 
Custer. “And leave his tongue alone, 
Helena. Probably’”—he added this un- 
sympathetically—*“ probably it enjoys get- 
ting a little rest from wagging all the time. 
What I can’t understand is——” 

The dolorous one straightened to his 
feet, being-minded to depart out of earshot 
of such uncongenial comments. 

“Oh, shuckins!’’ he bewailed once more, 
and then, as he passed beyond their hear- 
ing: “Seems like a feller can’t do nothin’ 
without somebody starts in botherin’ him 
ha’f to death.” Creation seemed to be 
leagued against him. 

At the corner of the house he stopped. 
The latch of the front gate had clicked and 
Mr. Oscar Purcell, owner of the hub and 
spoke works and superintendent of the 
Sunday School which he attended, had 
entered and was hurrying up the walk. 
When possible to do so Juney avoided Mr. 
Purcell’s social attentions. Mr. Purcell in- 
sisted on calling him a lad, which was a 
word nobody else ever used excepting in 
story books and which made him feel self- 
conscious; and Mr. Purcell had a patroniz- 
ing, uncomfortable way of patting him on 
the shoulder when they met and inquiring 
regarding his health and general well- 
being. But now his interest was caught by 
Mr. Purcell’s air of evident deep concern. 
The latter’s swift gait and the distress on 
his face also had the effect mildly of start- 
ling Mr. and Mrs. Custer. Both of them 
were on their feet as the visitor came up the 
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You Can Be Your 
Own Trouble Finder 


HAT do you do when you have trouble with your car? 
Do you know how to locate it? And can you: make the proper adjustments in an emergency? 


Of course, the way cars are being built these days, they stand up under the most gruelling condi- 
tions. But most owners are careless owners, and even a sturdily built automobile is likely to 


get out of kilter when it is mistreated. 


So every owner should be well acquainted with the various brands of trouble and know how 


to correct them if necessary. 


The second section of the new Motorist’s Pocket Library is the Trouble Series. It is com- 
posed of five booklets, covering the commonest difficulties that the motorist has to cope with. 
They are carefully written so that they can be easily understood by any layman, even though 
his knowledge of mechanics is slight. Each one has from 35 to 40 pages and is fully illus- 


trated. 


This last point will make them particularly valuable to the owner. The photographs have 


been especially posed for the series. 


The price per booklet is only 10 cents. This is unusually low considering the material they 
contain. With these booklets in his car pocket, every owner can be his own trouble finder, if 


he has to be. 


Below are listed the second five. They are listed in odd numbers to take the place of certain 
booklets in the old series. Order by number on the coupon. 


The Second Five 


No. 4—THE CARBON PEST. 

your engine carbonizes rapidly, and how to prevent it; 
The effects of the carbon; Why the engine knocks when it is 
carbonized; The different methods for removing carbon; Cost 
of removing carbon for all popular makes of car. A chapter on 
different types of fuels with anti-knock properties. 


No. 7—NEVER NEGLECT YOUR BRAKES. 
Why brakes fail to hold. Why they squeak. Different types of 
brake construction. Low brakes are relined. 


No. 10-THE CURSE OF FAULTY OIL PUMPING. 


How to cure the condition, The causes and their correction. 


No. 13—THE FEVERISH ENGINE. 

Overheating corresponds to a high fever in a human being. And 
the sooner it is cured the better. It can be cured. Tabular 
matter gives water capacity of each make of car and type of 
cooling system used. Illustrated with views of cooling systems 
and how they operate, 


No. 16-—-THE MISFIRING NUISANCE. 

Automobile mechanics often fail to locate the causes of misfir- 
ing. wo booklet explains these causes and how they can be 
corrected, 


The Operation and Maintenance Series 


No. I—COLD WEATHER MOTORING. 

This contains some of the material used in the booklet Better 
Winter Driving, but it is completely re-written, and has twice 
us much information. Discussing comfort, safety and con- 
venience during the winter months. 


No. 8—A LONGER LIFE FOR YOUR CAR. 

Treatment of the car during the first four months. Why engine 

yx wear out. Lubrication needs. recommendations for 
24 car 


No. 9—THE WELL KEPT CAR. 
How to keep your car looking new. How to treat a new body 
finish. Advice on repainting and reupholstering. Value of 
Simonizing and other finish protectors, 


No. 15S—BE A BETTER DRIVER. 
Discusses every phase of car handling. Driving up and down 
grades, how to stop properly, how to park, ete. Shows all con- 


In asking us about a new car, be sure to list your 
requirements—price, speed, how you use a car, the 
sort of country you live in, ete.—to guide us in 
our recommendations, 


When you write for information, fill out the coupon 
on this page. If you write a letter be sure to men- 
tion the make and model of your car., Altoays send 
a self-addressed stamped envelope for reply. 


Only ten of these booklets are left. They are nor- 
mally 4 cents apiece, but we will send the ten for 
only 25 cents if you order the group at once, 


No. 2—Selection and Care of Tires and Tubes. 

No. 3—The Car’s Electrical Equipment. 

No. 5—Motoring As A Cure For Nervous Disorders. 
No. 6—Your Storage Battery. 

No. 11—Spark Plugs. 

No. 14—Getting The Most Power From Your Engine. 
No. 17—The Vacuum System—How It Works. 

No. 18—How To Stop Clutch Slipping. 

No. 19—Lighting and Lighting Troubles. New Table. 
No. 20—Motor Car Insurance. 


4 cents apiece—the 10 for 25 cents 


Director 


Cosmopolitan’s 
Motoring Service 


COSMOPOLITAN’S MOTOR:NG SERVICE 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


trols of the average car. in stamps for which send 
No. 2I—WHEN YOUR CAR NEEDS SERVICE. me Booklets Nos...... 
take your car to a seryice station. e flat rate—wha 8. 

Sample flat rate schedules. How to give repair instructions. Official Touring Map of the U. S.............-.2000000e and 


Bring Your Troubles to Us 


Don’t be worried by your motoring problems. We 
are equipped to solve them for you, no matter how 
complicated they are. 

We will also be glad to advise you in the purchase 


of a new car, and to tell you how much your old 
car is worth in the resale market. 


Address 
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PEARLS 


OF SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 
Correspondence invited 
THE 


GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 


1924 
mailed vpon request 
illustrating the mewest Productions and 
Importations of this Establishment 


JEWELS WATCHES CLOCKS SILVER 
CHINA GLASS ANDO NOVELTIES 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


samples vpon request 


THE 
ETIQUETTE or WEDDING STATIONERY 


A book -indioating the proper use of 
Wedding Invitations Announcements and ! 
Visiting Cards Mailed upon request | 


Easy to Hang Pictures 
without injuring wall paper, plaster 
or woodwork when you use 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Stee! Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 

“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 


10c Pkts. Sold everywhere. 


In Canada lic. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., rhiladelvhia, Pa. 


ATENTS 


Write for free Guide Books and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
* before disclosing inventions. Send 


model or sketch of invention for our Free and Prompt 
opinion of its patentable nature. 

VICTOR J, EVAN 

753 Ninth St. 


Terms Reasonable. 


Washington, 


The leading household note paper 
—used in better homes nie ere. 
Made from National Bank Bond— 


asuperior paper. Name and address 
neatly printed on 200 sheets and 100 
envelopes in rich, dark blue ink. 
Size of sheet is 6x 7; envelopes to 
match. American Stationery is sold 
only by mail from Peru, Indiana. 


To handle our enormous volume of business 
with dispatch the U.S. Government has estab- 
lished a branch Post Office in our plant. We 
serve one million customers. Remit with order 
—or, if i ient at the we 

ship C.O. D. West of Denver and outside of 
U. S. add 10%. Money refunded if you are 
not wholly satisfied. 


The American Stationery Co. 
232 Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana % 


OUR “REGULAR PACKAGE 


200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 


PRINTED WITH AKY 
NAME AND ADDRESS 
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steps. He pulled off his hat but he forgot 
to wish them good evening. 

“A lamentable thing has just occurred,” 
he began ‘without preamble. “Most la- 
mentable and most tragic. I stopped in to 
tell you about it.” 

“What?” “Whereabouts?”’ The sharp 
questions of husband and wife overlapped. 

“Down at the river, between my plant 
and Langstock’s mill. A drowning—al- 
most a double drowning. One boy lost 
and one nearly lost.” 

He had spoken the words which in that 
town drove fright into the bosom of every 
mother of growing sons. 

“Oh, how awful!’ cried Mrs. Custer 
pityingly; then relief lifted her tone. “‘ But, 
thank heavens, our boy never goes swim- 
ming unless some older person is with him. 
Oh, who was it that was drowned, Mr. 
Purcell?” 

“A boy named Walter Gearin. ‘Banty’ 
Gearin they called him, though. You-all 
must have heard of him? Nobody seemed 
to know what his real name was until I 
found it out a few minutes ago. He was 
the one who was lost—I helped get his body 
out. And the other boy—the one who 
barely was saved—he was this little shaver 
Arthur Hecht, the son of those Hechts that 
live three squares from here, over toward 
the river front.” 

“Yes, I know. When did it happen?” 

“Yes, and how?” supplemented Mr. 
Custer. 

None of them for the moment took note 
that Juney, moving with stiff steps like an 
automaton suddenly galvanized into action 
and with eyes widely distended, had 
joined their group. 

“Just a moment, please—I’m about out 
of breath,” said Mr. Purcell. “Well, it 
seems from the best accounts available 
that this little Arthur Hecht must have 
slipped away from his home about half- 
past three or four o’clock this evening, and 
he went down to the sawlogs——” 

“Oh, those terrible sawlogs! 
have guessed that’s where it would be.” 

“Yes ma’am; that’s where he went. 
And presumably this Gearin boy must have 
gone along with him or else met up with 
him soon after he got there. Nobody 
knows for certain, though, about this point, 
because the Hecht boy after he came to 
seemed to go out of his head from fright or 
shock, and nobody’s been able to get any- 
thing coherent or connected out of him. 
All we do know is that one of the hands up 
at the planer remembers having seen him 
splashing about in the water just outside 
the gunwales and the bigger boy squatting 
down on one of the logs apparently playing 
with him. Possibly they were chums— 
although they say the Gearin boy never 
seemed to have a chum before this. Well, 
anyhow, not five minutes later the same 
man happened to look that way again just 
in time to hear the Hecht boy cry out and 
to see his head bob under. With that, 
young Gearin, who still had his clothes on, 
jumped right in—he could swim beauti- 
fully, they tell me—and he swam out and 
caught the Hecht boy by the hair as he 
came up again. It was a most gallant 
thing he did—poor, misunderstood, heroic 
little chap—and he sacrificed himself 
doing it, too.” 

“Did you say ‘misunderstood,’ Mr. 
Purcell?” 

“Ves, I did—misunderstood and mis- 
judged, too—I'll come to that in a minute. 
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The mill-hand—Farnum is his name—he 
called out to some of the other hands and 
they ran down the bank to the water. But 
before they got there—the whole thing 
must have happened very quickly—the 
two boys, clamped together, had been 
carried downstream some sixty or seventy 
feet and were well out from shore. By main 
force and grit, though, the Gearin boy 
worked his way back to the bank, still 
holding fast to the Hecht boy and drag- 
ging him along after him. He actually 
brought him right up to the bank along- 
side a sort of siff landing that’s moored 
below my factory just as these men got 
there. And he said to them, ‘I’m all right 
—lift him out first.’ They dropped down 
on their stomachs, two or three of them, 
and stretched out their arms, and he sort of 
shoved and jerked the Hecht boy around in 
front of him so they could reach with their 
hands, and then they hauled little Hecht 
out and stretched him on the planks. He 
was unconscious from the water he’d 
swallowed. 

“And then as they looked up again ex- 
pecting to see the Gearin boy climbing out 
by himself they realized that he’d dis- 
appeared. In that same second or two 
he’d gone out of sight and he never did 
come up any more, either. Some of ’em 
think cramps must have seized him, but a 
very swift current makes in right at that 
point and my own theory is that he was 
so played out from his efforts in saving his 
comrade that his own strength gave out on 
him all of a sudden and then the current 
caught him and swept him under the float 
and held him there. 

“The first I knew of it was when some- 
one came running up to my place in a great 
state of excitement to borrow some ~ 
grappling-irons that we keep there for just 
such emergencies. And my foreman went 
down with me and we got in a skiff and 
rowed around the spot, dragging the bot- 
tom, and in about half an hour the hooks 
caught in his clothes and we brought him 
up. But by that time it was too late—he 
was dead. We worked over him; no use. 

“Then I had another hard job on my 
hands. I had to go up to Island Creek and 
break the word to the people he lived with 
—his aunt and uncle. And they turned 
out to be typical Creekers—you know— 
semi-savages; and they live in one of the 
toughest looking shanties along the creek, 
which is saying a good deal. I don’t want 
to be unjust but it struck me that neither 
of them was exactly grief-stricken over 
hearing the news; they almost behaved as 
though they were saying to themselves 
‘Good riddance.’ But I did find out a 
thing which helped to explain certain 
other things—for one, why this urchin 
went about like a sort of half wild, forlorn, 
lonely little Ishmaelite, with a chip forever 
on his shoulder, and also why he made that 
scene down at Thad Postelwaite’s here 
more than a month back. You remember 
hearing about that, I presume, both of you? 
I laughed at it at the time; it struck me as 
humorous when all the time if only I had 
known the truth——” 

“But what was the truth?” Mr. Custer 
broke in. His son crept nearer until he 
stood, breathless and stunned, in his 
mother’s shadow. 

“T’ll tell you. Does the name of Gearin 
mean anything to you particularly? No? 
Well, it didn’t mean anything to me either 
until after I’d talked with those untamed 
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Will your sleep tonight restore the energy you use up today? 


The law of sleep admits of no ex- 
ceptions, If deep and tranquil, it 
is man’s best medicine. If light or 
troubled, it inflicts a penalty, mak- 
ing further drains on your reserves 
of strength and energy. 


Yet thousands select their sleep 
equipment without giving it more 
than a passing thought—and pay 
for this neglect in impaired health, 
vigor and personal success. 


Your choice, perhaps, was more 
intelligently made. But even you 
may know less about your spring 


LOOK. FOR THE 
SIMMONS 
LABEL 
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and mattress than you do about 
any other real necessity you use. 


Devote a few minutes tonight to 
getting acquainted with the bed 
you sleep on. Compare it with the 
Simmons springs and mattresses 
your dealer will be glad to show 
you in various types and styles at 
the lowest prices they can be made 
of safe, new, clean materials. 


Weigh the facts. Are you getting 
the kind of rest that will rebuild 
brain and body power—the rest 
that is health insurance? 


SIMMONS 


Beds Mattresses Springs: Built for Sleep 
and BEDROOM FURNITURE 


Varied and exquisite color gives interest and fresh 
charm to this unusual chamber, Draperies are 
azure blue taffeta, Curtains on the French win- 
dows are pineapple cloth or net in a delicate, faint 
primrose. Bed covers are soft peach-bloom taffeta, 
with primrose flounces edged in deeper peach- 
bloom, Walls are warm primrose gray. Lunette 
on wall of painted or embroidered silk. Taupe car- 
pet. Black lacquer slipper seat. Beds and chiffo- 
robe are om a complete new suite of Simmons 
furniture designed in the spirit of Sheraton, soft 
jade green finish, The bed is Design No. 1870. 
To be had also in remarkable finishes reproducing 
walnut and brown mahogany. For nine similar 
schemes of chamber decoration, write for *Rest- 
ful Bedrooms”? to The Simmons Company, 1347 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, or to Simmous : 
Limited, goo St. Ambroise St., Montreal, Que. 
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easy 
the Lorain-Red 
Wheel gives you a 
choiceof 44 meas- 
ured and con- 
trolled oven heats 
for any kind of 


oven cooking or 
AP, ing. 


Cooks a Whole Meal— 
While You’re Miles Away 


long, black tube attached to 
the extreme right of the stove in 
the above picture? That’s the famous 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator, the won- 
derful devicethat measures and controls 
the temperature of a Gas Range Oven. 


In the circle shown above at right is an 
enlarged view of the Lorain Red Wheel. 
It’s marked with every cooking temper- 
ature you'll ever need. Turn this Red 
Wheel to any desired temperature, and 
Lorain will automatically maintain that 
EXACT temperature in the oven until 
you shut off the gas. 


By its accurate and automatic control 
of oven temperatures Lorain insures 
perfect baking results, every time. 


It also makes possible the Lorain Oven 
Method of Canning and Lorain Whole 
Meal Cooking. 


To cook a Whole Meal the Lorain Way 
you merely do this: place in the oven 
the several foods to be boiled, baked or 
roasted, putting them in any kind of 
utensils. Set the Red Wheel at the 
temperature specified in our Direction 
Book. Light the oven burners. That’s all! 
Then you do what you pleaseforthree, 
four or five hours. When the specified 
time is up you'll find each and every 
dish deliciously, beautifully done, and 
ready to serve. 


Wherever gas is available are agencies 
where Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges are 
sold, and where the Lorain Regulator 
will be gladly demonstrated to, you. 
Write for a free copy of the Lorain Effi- 
ciency Dinner Menu, prepared in our 
own Research Kitchen under the super- 
vision of one of America’s noted cookery 
experts. It gives full instructions for 
preparing and cooking the entire meal. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World. 


172 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
1924 
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people up there on the Creek. But don’t 
you recall, Custer, that here about two or 
three years ago, down yonder in Bland 
County near the State line, a man named 
Joab Gearin was lynched by a mob for com- 
mittinganatrociousmurder? Youdoremem- 


-|ber it now, eh?—I thought you would. 


“Well, that same Joab Gearin was 
this boy’s own father. And as he had no 
mother it seems that eventually he made 
his way up here to live with the only kin- 
people he had anywhere. And ever since 
he’d been going about nursing his dreadful 


jg *| secret—of course to him it was very dread- 
'| flil—and figuring the whole world to be in 
fa plot against him and, boylike, resent- 


ing it in the only way he knew—with his 
fists. At least that’s my deduction, and 
logically I don’t see how there can be any 


}other. And here was this townful of people 


branding him as a hardened little ruffian 
and a bully when all the while what the 
child really needed—what, no doubt, he 
craved for without being able to express it 
and without knowing how to go about 
winning it—was a little friendship, a little 
companionship—yes, and a little pity. 


And with good stuff in him too—it only | 


needed today to bring that out and prove 
it—courage and manliness and the willing- 
ness to lay down his life for another. 
‘Greater love hath no man’—eh, Mrs. 
Custer!” 

But Mrs. Custer made no answer. She 
was sobbing quietly and between sobs say- 
ing under her breath “Oh, the poor pitiful 
little thing!”—over and over again. 

“T only wish somebody had interested 
themselves in him—he might have been re- 
deemed,” Mr. Purcell went on. “I only 
wish I had. I used to see him wandering 
around my place, always alone and always 
so glum and sulky looking. Maybe if I’d 
spoken kindly to him I might have won 
him over; might even have gotten him into 
our Sunday-school. But it’s too late for 
that now. There’s just one thing we can 
do, Custer, and I look to you and a few 
others to help out there. 

“His own people aren’t able to give him 
decent burial. I doubt if they know where 
their breakfast is coming from tomorrow 
morning. So it’s my idea that we ought to 
take up a subscription to give that little 
hero a funeral such as he deserves—a public 
funeral. We'll give everybody a chance to 
make some sort of amends for their neglect 
of him while he was alive. I thought we’d 
hold it at our church and ask some of the 
other ministers to assist Doctor Glade in 
the service there and also out at the ceme- 
tery. What do you think of it?” 

“T think well of it,” said Mr. Custer 
huskily. ‘Put me down for as much as 
anybody else gives. And for flowers 
besides, Purcell.” 

“T knew you would. Oh yes, I had an- 
other plan—I was going to suggest that 
the sons of, say, six representative citizens 
—boys of approximately his own age— 
should act as the pall-bearers. That 
would help to express popular sentiment 
about as well as anything I can think of—a 
tribute and a symbol as well. I thought of 
choosing your fine son here, for one. 
How about it, lad?” 

He looked toward the smallest of his 
listeners and that one, with his face hidden 


on his breast, nodded assent. Blindly his 
mother reached out one arm and drew him 
to her in a hard, shuddering embrace. He 
never looked up, though. Utter misery 
held him. He felt as though he must choke 
on a hard, bitter lump that had come into 
his throat. If only he hadn’t run away 
perhaps it never would have happened! 


They rather specialized in funerals in 
this town; some persons prided themselves 
on never missing one. Certain individuals 
even went to the funerals of total strangers. 
Still, this in no wise distinguished the town 
from a thousand others of like size, or less, 
or greater. Especially before the movies 
came along the populace in the average 
smallish inland community lacked for 
gentle excitement. But for this particular 
funeral none who conveniently could get to 
it failed of attendance. 

The church service was ended; the con- 
clusion would be at the grave. The lid had 
been fitted to the small white box with its 
silver handles. But before this all who 
cared to do so—and nearly all present did 
care, it seemed—passed where it rested at 
the head of the center aisle, with flowers 
banked high about it, and looked solemnly 
down upon the face of the dead boy. 

The special pall-bearers looked, too. 
They wore their garb for Sundays and high 
days—starched white wide collars turned 
flat on their shoulders and big ties under 
their chins; coats buttoned; black stockings 
and stiff newly blacked shoes on their 
cramped feet; likewise, upon the left sleeve 
of each was a wide crape band and on their 
hands were white cotton gloves. Almost 
fearsomely they had looked and had seen 
Banty lying there—the same Banty they 
knew, and yet a different one. His hair 
seemed redder, but perhaps that was be- 
cause his face now was so white. His 
freckles were faded to little pale specks and 
his nose was pinched in curiously. Of 
course his eyes were closed; that made a 
difference too—and his jaw had dropped 
just the least bit so that the tips of his 
lower teeth showed between his lips. But 
his mouth still was set in its old square 
shape. It was the set of the mouth more 
than any other thing which made them 
realize death had not really altered him. 

There was a rustle of rising bodies. 
Minding a signal from Mr. Purcell the pall- 
bearers left the front pew where they sat 
and ranged themselves in a double row, 
three on either side of the white box. 

Under cover of the small subdued noises 
about them Earwigs Erwin spoke in a low 
mumble to the boy just ahead of him. 
Earwigs couidn’t hold in any longer. 

“Tt’s awful funny,” he said, ‘“‘ain’t it, 
Banty goin’ and gittin’ drownded after 
whut Mr. Postelwaite said that time about 
him bein’ born to be——”’ 

“Sh-h,” hissed Juney Custer reproach- 
fully. “Don’t you know any better’n to be 
sayin’ that when you’re right here along- 
side of him, where he maybe might hear 
you sayin’ 

“That’s right,” whispered the warned 
Earwigs contritely ; “he might so, mightn’t 
he?” 

They both felt the presence of Banty’s 
spirit, implacable as ever, unbreakable 
as ever. 


Ever, when you were a boy (or a girl, for that matter), go hunting buried 
treasure? Remember that old thrill? You will get it again when you 
read “The Young Treasure Seekers,” Irvin Cobb’s story next month 
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The Lennox Divorce 


Case 
(Continued from page 98) 


a second’s silence. “Just as you’d ask a 
doctor for a headache powder, without 
feeling particularly humiliated! We'd not 
need much once we got going! Men ask 
us for things fast enough! A man doesn’t 
feel humiliated when he asks you for his 
breakfast.” 

“Yes, but darling—darling,”’ Adela pro- 
tested with an airof tolerant enlightentment, 
“money can buy anything. Breakfasts 
can’t.” 

“TI don’t know,” Carter rather hummed 
than said, his lips pursed, his eyes half 
closed and twinkling. ‘You women have 
your own—legal tender, you know. We 
have to have it at any cost! Put us out of 
your Paradise of babies and flowers and 
meals and—and your arms, and our money 
wouldn’t buy us much! Your stock would 
go up with a rush.” 

“You know, I was thinking that,” Lew 
Lennox said suddenly in a dreamy voice 
and as if out of a dream. “I know a 
woman—by golly, in some ways she’s the 
most remarkable woman I ever knew. 
She leaves you all behind—at least she 
does in that she is absolutely happy—tull 
up with happiness. She never walks—she 
dances. She throws a baby up in the air 
and gives it a kiss and rolls it on the 
grass—she sticks roses in her hair———” 

Adela at the first sentence had had a 
somewhat odd, self-conscious expression 
as if she suspected that the object of 
the homily was herself. But now there 
was a scornful little line about her 
mouth and her eyes were quizzical. 

“Who is this paragon?” she asked 
quickly. And I think a second later she 
could have bitten her tongue out. 

“Tt’s Mrs. Rossi,” Lew answered simply. 
“You remember? The janitor’s wife at 
the studio. They have the lower floor, you 
know, and that long back garden. I go 
down there now and then, hot nights. Her 
mother lives with her and an unmarried 
sister who is as pretty as a picture, and she 
has two kids and a new baby. Yesterday 
she was sitting out there nursing the baby 
—they’d got a baby goat and a few 
chickens and of course a cat and they’ve 
set up various arbors and statues—it’s 
really lovely out there after the heat of the 
day. I never heard such gales of laughter, 
the youngsters chasing about in their night- 
gowns and the baby looking up so inno- 
cently into his mother’s face with his little 
mouth gurgling blue milk he is too excited 
to swallow——”’ 

“Rossi was delivering late packages, I 
suppose?” Sam grinned. 

“T guess so. He merely plays the part of 
an admiring onlooker to the women’s fun.” 

“But Lew—Lew—Lew, would you have 
us go back three hundred years!” Adela’s 
voice was whimsically pleading, but we all 
heard the sharp annoyance that was in it 
too. “That’s harem stuff! Let’s be 
advanced—not hopelessly old-fashioned.” 

“I think your type of woman is really 
the old-fashioned one, Adela,” Lew said 
quietly, looking her straight in the face 

and then looking down his pipe again. 

“Mine?” she echoed in quick surprise 
and protest. ‘Come, this is interesting! 
May one ask why?” 
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Fashions may change. And even man- 
ners. But good form in candy giving— 
never! One expresses himself so un- 


mistakably by the kind of candy he 


sends. 


Johnston's Chocolates, particularly as 
presented in the Choice Box--twenty- 
two varieties in one box--are altogether 
the most delightful sweetmeat entice- 
ment of the day. You will find an 
authorized Johnston's Candy Depart- 
ment in one of the better stores in your 
neighborhood prepared to supply you. 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Polly, put the kettle on 
But don’t make tea. 

A cup of Steero, | piping hot, 
It’s just the drink for me! 


Aways ready “always. - 
delicious—hot SFEERO 
bouillon is.made in a minute. >. 
Just drop'a STEERO' bouil- 
lon cube-into a cup andtadd 
boiling water. Its spicy good." 
ness makes STEERO a treat 

at any time—at tea, at din- 
ner, or just before bed-time. , 
Add a STEERO bouillon \, 
cube to warmed-over dishes, * . 
gravy, hash or soup, for a 
tempting flavor that an ex- 
pert chef might envy. 


Send ro cents for STEERO bouillon cube 
samples and sixty-four-page cook book 


Schieffelin & Co., 287 William Street, New York 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


Reg US Pat_Off 


BOUILLON 
CUBES 


Oct. 31.1911 


CASH? S 3 doz. $15° § doz. $2. 


WOVENNAMES 9doz.*25° 12 


Save ‘Laundry Losses when T raveling 


Write for Styles 


CASH 


South Norwalk, Conn. 
See Page 137 for the new “Trouble Series” 
of Motor Booklets, Only 10 cents apiece— 
fully illustrated, 


Corner Your Pictures-aibum 


s 
Styles | Axrt Corners | Colors 
on sale at Photo Supply, and 

everywhere. ey 


.|seem that way to me. 
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“One may ahsk anything,” said Carter. 
“But when it comes to one’s being ahn- 
swered——” 

“Oh, Carter, I can’t help it!” Adela 
apologized, laughing. ‘You think it’s an 
affectation, but I assure you——” 


was saying slowly but steadily, “to think 
so much of men. For a woman, I mean. 


To have no life of your own apart from 
men—and what they think of you, and 
your looks and your wits. It’s come to 
I wouldn’t think 
much of any fellow—would you, Sam?” 
Lew went on in a somewhat sulphurous 
silence—“‘I wouldn’t think much of any 
man who only lived—for women. I sup- 
pose there ate men like that, but not many. 
To divorce_one woman because you want 


"| another. and’spend your whole time writ- 
jing letters;to-and thinking about and 


talkingtabout that other. That wouldn’t 


'|-be much of a man, would it, Sam? Can you 


imagine what the ‘other fellows would think 
of him? 

added as if he were 
aloud, “no, it’s a Pretty queer 
n, no matter;how deeply in love he is, 


awh hasp’ t other interests. He’s got his 


*T-\.club\and his business arid his boat or his 
golf dy his,side-line of some sort. But by 
golly,’” finished Lew in an innocent, sur- 


prised sort of tone that was somehow very 
youthful and oddly laughable, ‘‘the world’s 


| getting full of these detached women who 


rhave no lives of their own—every one of 
them anxious to hook onto some man’s 
life. She’s got absolutely nothing of her 
own except a few clothes—no duties, no 
interests, no kids, no home, no association 
with other women—by golly, it’s funny!” 

There was a frightful silence. Then 
Adela laughed. 

“You’re funny, if you like, Lew!” she 
said indulgently. 

“T don’t think you can generalize about 
it anyway,” Dolly objected. Dolly said 
later that she felt suddenly sorry for 
Adela. ‘There are lots of splendid women 
whose lives are full to the brim; they have 
their clubs and golf and children and homes 
and books and summer trips and—and 


|servants—and the children’s schooling,” 
| Dolly rushed on eagerly. 


“They have 
lives quite as full—fuller!—than men’s 
lives! I’d rather have my four young- 
sters——”’ 

“Certainly, certainly! But you’re miss- 
ing Lew’s point, Dolly,” Carter inter- 
rupted. “Certainly the women who have 
just quietly fitted a man into their scheme 
—husband, father, tax-payer, provider— 
have full lives. The point is whether they 
don’t think less about sex in the long run 
than the women who aren’t established— 
the women who are always restlessly 
banking upon that one element, the male, 
and trying to get everything out of that 
one relationship, as it were.” 

“On the theory that a whole finger 
bothers you less than a sore one,” Sam 
suggested, grinning. 

Jane, her hand still in Streeter’s, blinked 
her beautiful eyes thoughtfully at Lewis. 

“Because after all,” she said slowly, 
“women can’t get along without men.” 

“Or men without women,” George 
added promptly. 

“But if their husbands and fathers don’t 
give them money voluntarily for things 


“It seems to me old-fashioned,” Lew 


Not to be able to get along without them. 


that count——”’ Jane went on, and paused. - 


“Then their employers give them money 
for things that don’t!” Lew finished it 


' unexpectedly, and there was a laugh. 


“But men have all the rttoves, Dolly 
announced a little blankly. 

“Then we must somehow obtain con- 
trol of it, put a higher price on ourselves,” 
Etelka’s deep voice, through which gene- 
rations of suffering and oppressed European 
women spoke, said suddenly. 

“Or see how far, with chickens and 
vegetables and wheat fields and cows and 
orchards, we can get without money,” I 
suggested. 

“You're all very amusing and delight- 
fully impractical and reactionary and 
domestic and dutiful,’’ Adela Lennox said 
in a mellow silence and in a profoundly 
bored tone. ‘But I’m going to bed!” 

There was a general scattering; it was 
eleven o’clock. 

“If we had stayed Adela would have 
fancied that we were talking about her,” 
Etelka said upstairs. 

“We would have been, too!” Dolly said 
simply, yawning. 

“Well,” Jane said cautiously, watching 
the opposite bedroom door that Adela 
might not emerge suddenly and catch us in 
this conversation, “she knows where she 
stands with Lew now!” 

And perhaps this was one of many pain- 
ful discoveries that Adela was to make in 
the course of the next year. 

She tried her writing, of course. But not 
as a hungry, eager, courageous, honest 
beginner. There was a languidness, an 
arrogance about Adela’s start that pre- 
doomed it to failure. She truly felt that 
she could begin where other women had 
stopped; that there was some mysterious 
merit in the traveling she had done, the 
distinguished friends she had, the books 
and pictures she knew, that would carry 
her over all the hard, rough commence- 
ment. 

Then she lived for six months with an 
intimate woman friend -who was also 
divorced and enormously rich. Adela was 
always her most superior self in the refer- 
ences she made to this experiment but she 
and the intimate friend never even bowed 
to each other again after it was over. 
Then Adela had a tiny but charming 
apartment, got her own breakfasts, lunched 
downtown, dined out seven nights a week. 
She was much with our group, because the 
elasticity of our domestic arrangements . 
allowed for her, perhaps. We _ never felt 
we had to get an extra man because of her. 
If he was there, if five or six of him were 
there, all the better; if not, nobody cared. 
Nobody but Adela, that is. She got quite 
an old-maidy fashion of laughing about 
her solitary state. 

She never mentioned the Vicomte. Lew 
was again in Europe, picking up tapestries 
and candlesticks and rugs—just the sort of 
thing she loved to do! He was doing seven 
houses this winter; not much when you 
look about at the thousands and thousands 
of homes that somebody decorates, but 
most profitable for Lew. We began to 
hear on all sides that the madcap little Fifi 
Richards, a mop-headed seventeen-year- 
old whose escapades and millions and rid- 
ing-breeches and smothering furs were 
served up at our breakfast tables every 
alternate Sunday, was mad about Lew. 
“Serve Adela right!” said everyone with 
relish. 

Perhaps that was as far as the pendulum 
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HOSE trim, shapely shoes that you 
select with such care—how long will 
they last and keep their graceful contours? 


That depends, not so much upon the 
skill which fashions the uppers, as upon 
the material from which the soles and 
heels are made. The daintiest dancing 
slipper or smartest oxford soon becomes 
unhappy-looking unless it has a depend- 
able foundation of honest leather. 


There are many substitutes for leather 
which may look just as good when new. 
But no practical heels and soles ever have 
been devised which hold the trim shapeli- 
ness of a shoe as well as good leather. 


If you examined a piece of sole leather 
through a high-powered microscope, you 
could easily understand why. It is made 
up of millions and millions of tiny, inter- 
laced elastic fibres. Nothing else known 
to man has such a density of texture 
combined with such springiness and wear- 
resisting qualities. 


The upper parts of the shoe, sewed te 
this durable, elastic leather, may “give” 
comfortably with every step; yet are 
steadfastly held to the graceful, stylish 
contours you admired when new. 

Science sustains fashion in preferring 
leather heels and soles for shoes. The 
living hidé. from which leather is made 
is-porous, just as is your-skin...Tanning 
does not close these pores—it~ simply 
strengthens the fibres. So your feet can 
“breathe” through leather. But water 
and dampness cannot come in. 

That is ‘why shoes soled and heeled 
with leather are more healthful, as well 
as more comfortable and economical. It 
is why no artificial material can be pro- 
duced to take the place of leather—na- 
ture’s gift. 

Always remember, when you buy shoes, 
that lasting style, foot-health and foot- 
ease, depend upon the foundation. And 
for heels and soles—nothing takes the 
place of leather. 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


The tanning industry has never figured spectacularly in the public eye. 


Few 


people realize that it is one of America’s five largest industries; employing more 
than 70,000 people for the production of sole and belting leather alone; with a 
capital investment exceeding two hundred million dollars. The tanning industry 
has grown because it serves the whole public; every man, woman and child is 
dependent upon good tanning for satisfactory footwear; and most great industrial 


plants know that “nothing takes the place of leather” for dependable belting. 
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“What a whale 


of a difference 

just a few cents 

make” 7 


CAI the difference 


between just an ordinary 
cigarette and the most skillful 
blend in cigarette history. 


FATIMA 


—a mild cigarette 


Vlature — 4s 


HIS IS the day of the athletic girl, the girl of fair 

complexion, bright eyes, rose-tinted cheeks. This 

is the day of HEALTH, and women who allow 
their systems to become clogged by impurities must 
pay the piper. Facial blemishes, sallow skins, head- 
aches, constipation, biliousness—a thousand and 
one joy-destroying ailments followin the wake . 
of a neglected physical duty. Nature very pro- “.)) 
perly resents such neglect. i 
Nature’s Remedy is really Mother Nature in a 
pleasant, helpful form—all vegetable and a 
skillful blend of her own plan of insuring health. 
The use of NR Tablets means no less than that an all-wise 
Mother Nature is ever present, doing those things for you 


which you may not be doing for yourself—and doing them 
naturally, normally, and with infinite understanding. 


NM JUNIORS — Little Ms 
ONE-THIRD of regular dose. 
Made of same ingredients, then 
candy coated. For children and 
adults, Have you tried them? 
Send a 2c. stamp for postage on 
liberal sample in the cttractive 
blue and yellow box, 


A. H_ LEWIS MEDICINE CO., 


25 CENTS BOX. Department 1-C St. Louis, Mo. 


jcould go one way. Presently it began 


slowly to swing back again. For one thing 
Adela really did change; adversity 
developed her. 

Her mother died and she looked lovely 
in plain black and inherited just enough of 
an income besides to relieve us of actual 
worry about her. She was grave, rather 
quiet; of course she had always had a 
lovely voice, nice speech, keen apprecia- 
tion. There was not one of us this 
winter who was not glad to come in out 
of early darkness and cold and perhaps 
the first flutter of snow and see her wait- 
ing with a book beside the fire or at the 
piano; her tall, graceful figure a little 
stooped, her white hands feeling for idle 
chords. 

Afterall, whatever else she was or wasn’t, 
she was an old friend, an intimate. We 
were all Sam, and Mary, and Dolly and 
Jane to her; we knew each other’s histories 
back and forth; conversation could progress 
easily, animatedly between us without 
explanations and apologies. Carter or 
Sam would say “Good girl, Adela!” when 
they saw her; one could ask her to 
make the salad dressing in quite the old 
way. 

In more than the old way, indeed, for 
she was quite changed. She was newly 
and somewhat pathetically appreciative 
this winter. Dolly looked actually awed 
when she told me that Adela had asked to 
take the children to the marionettes. As 
for me, I wanted to cry when she brought 
me three bureau runners in peasant white 
and blue, with “Perugia” repeated as a 
border all about them. ‘You're all so 
wonderful to me!”’ she said briefly, smiling, 
but blinking suspiciously too. 

“The truth is,’ said Adela to me sud- 
denly one March day, “the truth is, I’m 
all woman, Mary. I need—a man. 
doubt if I could ever get one and bully him 
and use him and forget him as you and 
Dolly do. I wish I could—I believe the 
creatures like that. Perhaps they’re a 
little like children—it’s bad for them to 
have too much attention, good or bad. It 
makes them feel too important. They’re 
not important to women—men; or at least 
we don’t need them as much as they think 
we do. With—with even an average 
husband, or one a little below the average, 
a woman is better off than without any 
man at all, just because having him frees 
her in some peculiar way—that is,” said 
Adela in the newly hesitating manner that 
was so infinitely becoming, “the takes her 
over all the preliminaries, the things that 
don’t interest her and that never will 
interest her—food and rent and bills—and 
she can develop—with him as a_back- 
ground, as it were——” 

“You’u marry again, Adela, and the 
first time the coffee is weak,” I said, 
laughing over a real heartache, “‘the 
‘twelve-pound-look’ will come back into 
your eyes.” 

She did not answer. There was a sweet 
erratic breeze blowing in gay little puffs 
and gales, but in the sheltered places the 
sun was really hot. 

“T shall never marry again,’ 
after a while. 


she said 


After that Lew came home, and the little 
Richards girl ran off with a chauffeur, and 
Adela got prettier and more silent and 
more humble every day. And then it 
appeared that Lew was a little seedv. and 
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Nother WH, Guardian 
All Draggists 
Sell the Dainty 


his marvelous janitor’s family went back 
to Italy, and he was uncomfortable and got 
a heavy cold. And then came the last 
act—or perhaps it was the first—of a new 
drama.’ Anyway, Dolly and Adela and I 
were down-town shopping and lunching 
and we met Isobel Ashford, whose husband 
had a studio in the same studio building 
as Lew. Isobel is a lovely leathery- 
looking person, who hates streets and walls, 
and shoes and hats for all I know, and whose 
heart is in Davao, where they live two- 
thirds of the year. 

She said that Lew had been quite ill and 
had been taken to the hospital, she didn’t 
know which—he’d had an operation. The 
new janitor would know all about it any- 
way. This was so like Lew! To crawl into 
acorner like asick snake. Indignant,sym- 
pathetic, horrified, we flew to the studio 
at once. Why hadn’t he let us know— 
why hadn’t he sent for one of us? 

Of course Isobel’s story had been grossly 
exaggerated. Lew had indeed been to the 
hospital, but it was only some ear trouble 
and the ensuing deafness on that side had 
annoyed him and humiliated him so 
thoroughly that he didn’t want to talk 
about it. He was coming up to Sam’s this 
week-end anyway, he said impatiently. 

The studio smelled of paints and oils 
and turpentine and wet rugs—there had 
been a heavy spring storm. Everything 
was in a hopeless mess—dust on tables and 
on the thick folds of various draperies; 
books and papers cascading together; 
the tall candles burned low and wound in 
wax; dry, long-dead flowers in a sheaf on 
the high mantel. There was a disgustingly 
congealed breakfast tray set casually at 
a tipsy angle on the table. There were two 
medicine bottles. And Lew, for all his 
protestations, looked sick. Adela quickly, 
quite naturally caught at his hands, 
looked anxiously into his face. 

“You're sick!” she pronounced firmly. 

Oh no, he wasn’t sick! He hadn’t time 
to be sick, he said fretfully. He rumpled 
his hair, in which I saw the first touch of 

gray. He was going up to the club to get 
some real chicken broth at noon—this 
woman only served him swill. 

“How do you make milk toast, Mary?” 
he said restlessly. ‘I suppose this idiot 
downstairs could be taught.” 

“Carter likes it thickened and baked,” 
I was beginning when Lew put his head 
despairingly in his hands. 

“Oh Lord, I don’t mean bread pud- 
ding!” he said rudely. 

“Tell him very thin and dry toast, 
buttered,” Adela said soothingly; ‘and 
salted hot milk with butter in, in a pitcher. 
Don’t you remember——” 

She was looking especially stunning that 
morning; slender and yet vitally alive, with 
color whipped into her cheeks and a plain 
black hat shadowing her eyes, broad or- 
gandy cuffs and collar making her black 
taffeta picturesque. Her eves looked 
kindly, pleasantly at Lew, and tousled and 
uncomfortable and lonely, he returned the 
look like a wistful little boy. 

“Say, I got you something in Italy, 
Adela,” he said suddenly. And he went to 
get it. 

It was only an old onyx and pearl pin, 
not valuable. But it was just—Adela. 
She held it a long time in her slender palm, 
staring down at it. Her voice was rather 
low, not quite steady, as she thanked him 
in two words. 
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CERES 


The Final Economy 
of the Face Brick House 


HE final economy of the Face Brick house can be 


explained in a few wor 


Face Brick houses built in 


address American Face 


“The Story of Brick,” a most artistic, illustrated 
book with indispensable information for anyone 
thinking of building. So interesting that it is used 
as a reader in a number of schools. Sent free. 
| “Invaluable to home-builders. Information well 
worth $5.00,” says one of hundreds of enthusi- 

astic readers, 
| “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 
| embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bungalows and 
small houses. They are issued in four booklets, 3 
to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 6-room houses, 
| and 7 to 8-room houses. The entire set for one 

dollar; any one of the books, 25 cents. Please 
| send stamps or money order. “I would not part 


Palmers 


LMOMEAJ 


cleanser and 
yl 50c. U.S. A. skin food in one 
—its use is a daily refreshment. 
Dr. Palmer’s Almomeal keeps the 
skin delightfully healthy, correct- 
ing oily and dry conditions alike. 
Use it like soap. Ask your dealer. 
DR. OM ER'S L 
A OMI 
Send 10c for large sample package. 
HOLTON & ADAMS, 25 East 22nd St., New York 


build, but it effects big sayings every year of its long 
life. A significant fact for every home-builder! And 
responsible for the large increase in the number of 
you build, read “The Story of Brick.” For your copy, 


Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Booklets you ought to have: 


ds. It costs a little more to 


the last few years. Before 


Brick Association, 1744 


with them fora hundred times their cost. They are 
simply invaluable to me.” 

“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 designs of 
Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, selected 
from 350 designs submitted by architects, in a 
nation-wide competition. Sent for 50cents. ‘The 
Home of Beauty’ is far ahead of any book of 
house plans I have ever seen.” 

“The Home Fires” is a new book containing 20 
attractive original fireplace designs, 25 pictures of 
fireplaces designed by well-known architects, and 
an article on proper fireplace construction. Sent 
for 25 cents. ““We are truly delighted with this 
piece of literature.’’ 
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Brings you a canuine 
UNDERWOOD 


Your $3.00 tional 
Di from 
GREAT, PRICE SAVING 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS tn: 
notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine.” 
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OMMERCIAL art is a 
necessity to modern 
business and advertis-~ 


ing. If you like to draw, you |} 
are indeed fortunate—for fj 
well trained artists are always i 
ata premium. They readily | 
earn $75, $100, $150 a week, [| 
and even more. Many Fed- jj} 
eral students command $50 a | 
week or more after a short 
_period of practical work. | 


Learn Quickly at Home i 


in Your Spare Time | 
Develop your talent—learn the methods \ 
and secrets that make your drawings l 
worth real money. Thousands of busi- 
ness firms pay ‘millions of dollars an- 
nually for good advértising drawings 
and designs. No previous training or |f 
experience is needed to learn by the 
Federal Course, which clearly explains f 
each step, and gives you individual per- 
sonal criticisms on all your lessons. i) 
Leading designers, artists, iustrating ff 
companies and hundreds of successful Hl 
Federal students have enthusiastically 
endorsed Federal Training. Through |l} 
the Federal Advisory Council it brings [R/ 
you the advice and experience of men |} 
who have produced and sold hundreds ; 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of com- iy 
mercial art. 


Send Today for 


“YOUR FUTURE” 


It is beautifully illustrated in colors, and 
tells every detail you need to know about the 
Federal Course. It shows work of Federal 
students, many of whom earn more 
than the course costs while — 
studying. The Federal a 
Course is aimed 

at practical re- 

sults and gets 
them. If you are 
in earnest about 
your future send 6¢ 
in stamps today for 
this book, kindly 
stating your age 
and occupation, 


COUPON 


Federal School of Commercial Designin 
201 Federal Schools Bidg., Menneapolis, 
Please send me “Your Future,”’ for which I 
enclose 6c in stamps. 


|-|not far from tears herself. 
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| ~~ And when we got out to the hall—for_ 
| there was nothing else to do but go—Dolly | 


and I exchanged awed looks. Adela was 
crying. Down in the sunshiny hot street 
she seemed dazed, wiped her eyes quite 
openly. Were we going back to Connecti- 
cut?—of course we were! Certainly. 
Surely. Of course. 

““Now, tell you what I’d do!” Dolly 
suddenly burst out vehemently. She was 
“Go back 
there—clean up that place, Adela—and 
make him his milk toast—and tell him 
you’re an idiot—but that if he reminds you 
of it you'll talk on his deaf side for a week! 
And patch it all up, for the sake of 
your forties and fifties and sixties, and 
forget it!” 

I heard my own hysterical laugh, 
checked abruptly by a look of quiet de- 
termination upon Adela’s pale face. I 
knew that look of old. 

In a moment Dolly and I were staring at 
each other blankly, alone. Then we began 


to laugh—to keep from crying, I suppose. 

Well, that was a year ago. And appro- 
priately enough it was Dolly who tele- 
phoned me only today—and so set the 
whole story moving through my head—to 
say that the Lennoxes were back from a 
long trip to California and Hawaii and the 
Orient. They had tons of marvelous 
stuff, Dolly said; they had had simply a 
heavenly time. 

“So that’s the end of that!’ I said con- 
tentedly. 

“Mary, I don’t know.” Dolly’s voice 
lowered. “Mary, how old is Adela?” she 
asked abruptly. 

“Oh, thirty-seven. 
haps. Why?” 

“Well, I told you that they rushed in 
while George and I were at breakfast?” 
Dolly’s voice, over the wire, said in a 
puzzled tone. “Well—it may be still the 
sea trip; they only got in last night. But 
you should have seen Adela’s expression 
when I offered her some coffee——” 


A little less, per- 


If you’re among those who await a story by Kathleen Norris as they await 
dessert at dinner—watch for another in COSMOPOLITAN very soon 


because she thinks he’s a fat old fool to 
have your husband arrested.” 

“Ts she at home now?” asked Ruth. 

Agnes nodded. “She’s worn to a frazzle, 
Mrs. Reverly.” Ruth murmured a sym- 
pathetic word. “Will you come? And 
bring Mr. Doyle?” 

Ruth glanced at her watch. It was more 
than two hours since she had parted from 
Doyle in the Armstrong cottage, but there 
was a chance that he might still be there. 
Accompanied by Agnes she walked over to 
the house. She unlocked the front door and 
entered. But Dovle made no reply to her 
repeated calls. She had evidently come too 
late. Then, as she started to go, an idea 
came to her. 

Gerlach and Sanderson and Lacy had 
entered this house last night in search of 
something. This morning Patrick H. 
Doyle had sought for the same thing which 
had inspired the visits of the others. Doyle 
had not known the nature of the thing he 
sought. Yet it must have been something 
discovery of which would show its own 
relation to these tangled events. Reason- 
ing, then,as Dovle himself would have done, 
she decided that whatever the thing was, 
it was something whose nature it was un- 
necessary to know in advance of the 
search. 

She was not a detective genius like Doyle, 
but she had common sense. She decided to 
search the house. 

By the time she left she was convinced, 
however, that her powers ‘of observation 
had not revealed to her anything which 
could have a possible bearing upon the 
events of the past few days. Beds and 
tables and chairs and desks were just beds 
and tables and chairs and desks to her. If 
Patrick H. Doyle could make letters out of 
these objects, form the letters into words 
and the words into sentences, then the 
little detective was a genius. 


CHAPTER XX 
HE felt a thrill of excitement as,.with 


Agnes beside her, she drove along the 
pike to Southfield. 


Persons Unknown 


(Continued from page 81) 


To add a bizarre touch to an incredible 
situation, she and Mrs. Lesoeur were about 
to exchange confidences. She wondered 
how many times in the black chronology 
of murder the wife of the victim had shown 
a desire to aid the wife of the suspected 
murderer. 

She had expected to find a broken 
woman. But Mrs. Lesceur was not the 
kind to break. She was of that old New 
England stock which, through generations 
of struggle with the elements, has become 
hardened of character as well as of sinew. 
It was hard to believe that Mrs. Lesceur 
had fainted upon learning of her husband’s 
violent death. 

She greeted Ruth quietly. She was 
simply a matter of fact woman whose 
tenseness seemed due to rigid purpose and 
not to excitement. 

“You are very good,” said Ruth, “at a 
time like this to be able to think of some- 
body else 

“Wrong’s wrong and right’s right,” de- 
clared Mrs. Lesceur. “I ain’t got any 
right to be thinking of myself when some- 
body else is in real trouble. My husband’s 
dead; grieving won’t bring him back. But 
grieving might prevent me from helping to 
see that justice is done. John Gerlach 
is a fat old fool. He’s flown right off the 


handle. I told him how ridiculous it was to * 


arrest your husband.” 


“T suppose that he’s doing his duty as he 


sees it,’”’ said Ruth. 

“Maybe,” said Mrs. Lesceur. ‘Some 
people think that being pig-headed is doing 
your duty. I don’t know.” 

“You had some things to tell me,’’ sug- 
gested Ruth. 

Mrs. Lesoeur nodded. “You saw Francis, 
didn’t you?” 

Ruth drew her chair a little closer. 
“Yes,” she replied. 

“What did he say?” asked Mrs. Lesoeur. 

Ruth described Lesceur’s visit to her 
house the night he was killed. ‘He said he 
knew that Mr. Armstrong was murdered,” 
she concluded, “and the gang that had 
committed the crime. He also said that 
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Paris.Jrance 
( Fondee €n 1774 ) 


Poudres de LUXE aurseres 


Thin model—size 2% inches. 


re In handsome, specially de- 
PIVER’S incomparable Poudres de Luxe possess the signed, yold-fnished metal 
precious quality of imparting that most desired, Blanche, Rachel and Natu- 
FACE POWDERS inspired and finished touch to the complexion, which ‘i hy ath 
Surpassingly soft and cling- daintily enhances one’s natural charms. ; ; 
ing. In four charming shades D 
These matchless Poudres, with true French artistry— 

95 cents the Bow. dating from 1774—are delicately odeured with es, 
PIVER’S world-renowned Parfums of Personality, ae 
which subtly and sweetly breathe an aura of loveliness ' 

TALCS that clings as prettily as Romance and Youth itself. ROUGES “i 
Velvety To further emphasize one’s personality with an 
fineness individual odeur throughout the toilette, all of COMPACTES 
Montiel the following world-renowned PIVER odeurs— Thin model—size 1% inches. 
fragrance VELIVOLE — POMPEIA — AZUREA — 
FLORAMYE—LE TREFLE INCARNAT Blonde—a delicate Orange- 
= PIVER —SAFRANOR—ASTRIS, ete Tangerine, or Rouge Brunc— 
Tales, In new convenient may be obtained in fe 
Parfums—Poudres—Rouges Sachets — Eaux 90 cents Each. 
385 cents Euch. de Toilette—Eaux Vegetales-—-Savons—Talcs 


. —Cremes—Concentres—Sels pour Bains. 


Millions of boxes of PIVER'’S Poudres de 
Luxe sold annually is convincing proof of 
the popularity of these matchless creations, 


SACHETS At All Good Dealers 


For Milady’s Lin- 


L. T. PIVER, Inc. 


PIVER ode REFILLS 
einai 118 East 16th Street, New York City In Poudres and Rouges—all 
One oz. 75 cents shades, 


Four 0%, $2.15. Chas. Baez, Selling Agent for U. S. 40'cents Each. 
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‘Mary, | Owe It 
All to You” 


R WILLIAMS called me into his office 
to-day and told me he was going to 
raise my salary $50 a month. 
“JT am glad to give you this opportu- 
nity,’ he said, ‘for the best reason in the 
world. You deserve it. 


“*You may not know it, but I’ve been 
watching your work ever since the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools wrote 
me that you had enrolled for a course of 
home study. Keep it up, young man, and 
you'll £0 far. I wish we had more men 
like you.’ 

“And to think, Mary, I owe it all to 
you! I might still be drudging along in 
the same old job at the same old salary 
if you hadn’t urged me to send in that 
I. Cc. 8. coupon!” 


How about you? Are you ala x4 always going to work for 
small mg Are yo ng to waste your natural ability 
= life? Or = a going to get ahead in a bi 

it all depends on what you do with your spare time, 

than 180,000 cy? Yr promo- 
tion right now in the I. C. 8. . Let us tell “¥ what 

we are doing for them and wat we can do for yo 


Mail the Coupon To-day 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2527-B, Scranton, nna. 

Without cost or obligation on my please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in ‘the “uubject before 
which I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Business Management Salesmanship 

Industrial Management 

Personnel Organization Bette ters 

Management Show. ard Lettering 

Business Law Stenography and Typing 

Banking and Banking Law Business English 


Accountancy (including C.P.A.) () Civil Service 
Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 


Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Spanish French Llustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Architect 
electric Lighting Blue Print Readin: 

E Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Chemistry 
|Surveying and Engines 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 


|Metallurgy Iture and Poultry 
Steam Mathematics 
Name. 
Street 8-3-23 
City... Btate. Ps 


Persons ay in Canada should send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 


Teach Your Child 
at Home by 
Our Novel Plan 


and give him a better education in 
this way than he can get at mi 
day schools. Write 


Sch 4 
Calvert School, 4 Chase St. 


Relief 


“coughs 

Use PISO’S — this prescription quick! 

children adults. 

pleasa it syruy opiates 


sold everywhere 


| hundreds*of thousands of dollars of dis- 
| honest money were involved, and that he 


f | must take every precaution he could think 


| of. He told us that he had talked with you.” 

“He had,” said Mrs. Lesceur. “He come 
home and I told him of your visit. I told 
him what you said about detectives in- 
vestigating Mr. Armstrong’s death, and I 

' told him about the letter I’d received and 
that I’d given to you. I asked him what it 
‘all meant, but he wouldn’t tell me. But 
‘he said that he was going right over to see 
your detective. He was pretty excited for 
him. Francis had a lot of nerve, you 
know.” There was a pathetic pride as she 
mentioned possibly that only virtue 
her husband had possessed. ‘He said that 
| he’d been quiet too long, and that now he 
| Was going to talk and when he got through 
talking there’d be some big people in 

Southfield and Beaulieu too that would be 

mighty sorry they ever crossed him.” 

“And that was all?” asked Ruth. 

“Je wouldn’t even tell me where he’d 
been the last few days. And I didn’t want 
to rile him by telling him that I suspected 

' what he’d been doing.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired Ruth. 

Mrs. Lesceur’s sunken cheeks colored. 
“Tt ain’t ever nice to talk about your own 
husband, and when he’s dead it’s wicked. 
I wasn’t the kind to gab about my troubles 
much. Besides, I loved Francis.” Her 
eyes were defiant. 

“Of course you did,” murmured Ruth 
sympathetically. 

“T know people might have laughed at 

the idea of my loving Francis,” said the 
| widow. “He done about everything that 
© might make a woman quit caring. For 
five years he just drank up my money as 
fast as he could get his hands on it. And 
| the last year he was away a lot, and never 
told me anything. But you don’t love 
'people because of things so much as in 
spite of things. I guess *‘f you knew why 
you loved anybody you’d quit loving 
them. Maybe it’s the mystery of why you 
do it that makes you do it. 

“But dead or alive, I wouldn’t be dis- 
loyal to Francis. Only, a body has got to 
be loyal to herself first. I ain’t much to 
talk about my own feelings, but I guess 
you understand.” 

“T’m sure that I do,” 
was slichtly bewildered. ° 

“Well, when you came to see me before 
I told you that about a year ago Francis 
had begun to make money. He was gen- 
crous with it, too. But he wouldn’t 
tell me how he made it and got sore when 
I asked him questions. I told vou that I 
suspected he made it gambling, because he 
slept most of the day and stayed out half 
the night. So 1 couldn’t be a regular job 
he had. And when I told you that I 
thought he was a gambler I meant it. But 
I’ve changed my mind.” 

“What do you 


said Ruth. She 


Ruth leaned forward. 
think he did?” 

“Tt was something worse than gam- 
bling,” replied Mrs.’ Lesceur. “It was 
something criminal. At least that’s what 
I think.” 

“Why do you think that?” asked Ruth. 

Mrs. Lesceur turned to her niece, who 
had been silent all through the interview. 
“Agnes,” she said, “take a look around 
outside. I don’t want anyone listening. 
And while nobody’s bothered me yet, you 
can’t tell when someone will come snooping 
around.” 
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Obediently the girl went to the door of 
the living room and opened it. There was 
no one in the hall or on the stairs, she 
reported. Her aunt told her to come in 
and lock the door. Then, her manner 
secretive, Mrs. Lesceur brought an en- 
velope from its hiding-place in the bosom 
of her gown. 

“Soon’s I recovered yesterday from the 
first shock, I realized that the best thing 
for me to do was to go through all of 
Francis’s things. Even if your husband 
had been caught in the very act it would 
still be my duty. And knowing, as I did, 
that it was ridiculous thinking your hus- 
band had anything to do with Francis’s 
death, it became more than ever my duty 
to find out everything that I could. And 
I didn’t feel inclined to tell John Gerlach 
what I was doing... 

“Well, Francis didn’t get so very many 
letters, and most of those he destroyed. 
But this morning in an old coat of his I 
found this letter.” She still held the 
envelope in her hand, and Ruth restrained 
her eager desire to seize it. It was better 
to let Mrs. Lesceur proceed in her own 
fashion. “You remember my telling you 
the other day that Francis had only stayed 
away for a long time, without telling me, 
once before?” 

“Yes,” murmured Ruth. 

“Well, that was last December. I think 
I told you, too, that I was on my way to 
the police station when he come home and 
bawled me out for thinking of going to the 
police. Well, this envelope is postmarked 
December fourteenth. Now I couldn't 
swear to it, but it seems to me that Francis 
was away from home on that particular 
day. I know that it was in the middle of 
the month. Well, look at that envelope.” 

She finally handed the paper to Ruth, 
who looked at it eagerly. 

“But it isn’t addressed to your husband. 
It’s addressed to John B. Smith, room 
two twenty-one, the Overlook Hotel, 
Third Avenue, New York.” 

Mrs. Lesceur smiled faintly. “John 
Smith is a pretty common name, just the 
sort of name that a man would take if he 
didn’t want to use his own. He’d stick the 
B in to make it sound a little more real. 
And someone that was writing to him and 
wanted to make it sure that the letter 
didn’t go to the wrong John Smith would 
put the number of his room on the en- 
velope, wouldn’t he?” 

Ruth’s eves danced. What an amazing’ 
fascination detection had for everyone! 
Here was another person who prided her- 
self on her ability to reason from fact to 
conclusion. 

“That sounds logical,” she admitted. 

“Tt is logical,” asserted Mrs. Lesceur. 
“Now open the envelope and look at 
what’s inside.” 

Ruth did so, expecting to find a letter. 
Instead her fingers drew forth a news- 
paper clipping, already slightly faded, 
although it bore on the top line the date, 
December thirteenth. The name of the 
paper had been cut or torn away but its 
type identified it to her. 

She unfolded the clipping. It was t “ 
columns wide and gave an account 0 
minstrel performance given at Sing Sing by 
the prisoners. A photograph the width 
of the clipping illustrated the story. On 
the margin of the clipping a sentence was 
written in pencil. It read, “You learn a 
lot of things in jail.” 
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A complete assortment of the world’s finest 
smoking tobaccos — sent to any smoker 
anywhere— on 10 days approval 


AA new idea for Pipe-Smokers: 


12 famous tobaccos, packed in 
ahandsome Humidor—shipped to you 
direct to help you find the soul-mate for 
your pipe. GUARANTEED BY 

OST men have written their 
John Hancocks on a lot of 
“dotted lines.”” But, if you’re a pipe- 
smoker, we'll wager that you've 
never signed a fairer, sweeter con- 
tract than the little coupon at the 
bottom of this page. 

Justa few strokes of your pen—and 
you can end your quest of years for 
a perfect smoking tobacco—drawing 
dividends for life in unalloyed pipe- 
satisfaction. 
But we are 
getting ahead 
of our story. 
The average 
pipe - smoker 
is thegreatest 
little experi- 
menter in the 
world. He’s 
forever try- 
ing a “new 

one,” confi- 

dent that 
some day 


he’Il find the real affinity for his pipe. 


Knowing smokers as we do—and 
knowing tobaccos as we do—we felt 
that we'd be doing a friendly turn 
for everybody if we found a way to 
settle this question once and for all, 
to the satisfaction of every smoker. 


So we created the Humidor 
Sampler. 


Into a bright red lacquered humi- 
dor case, we have packed an assort- 
ment of twelve famous smoking 
tobaccos—covering the whole range 
of tobacco taste. 


To test these 12 tobaccos is to go 
the whole route in delightful pipe 
tobacco experience, trying out every 
good flavor and aroma known to 
pipe connoisseurs. 


There are myriads of different 
brands of smoking tobaccos on the 
market. But of a all, there are 
12 distinctive blends which, in our 
opinion, stand in a class by them- 
selves for superlative individuality 
of flavor, aroma and smooth, sweet, 
even quality. 


These twelve decisive blends—the 
twelve “primary colors” of tobaccos 
—have been selected for the Humi- 
dor Sampler. When you have tried 
these twelve, you have tried the best; 


if your tobacco-ideal is to be found 
anywhere, it must be one of these. 


Ten-Day Approval Offer 


We are eager to send the Humidor assort. 
ment to any smoker, anywhere, on ten days’ 
approval. 

nd no money. Just sign and mail the 
coupon, That will bring you the Humidor 
assortment direct from our factories to your 
den. When the postman brings the package, 
come $1.50 with him, plus postage. 

f a ten-day try-out of these tobaccos 
doesn’t give you more real pipe pleasure than 
you’ve ever had before, besides revealing the 
one perfect tobacco for your taste—the cost 
is on us. 

Simply return the Humidor, and you'll get 
your $1.50 and the postage back pronto— 
and pleasantly. The coupon is your obedient 
servant; use it. 


Send No Money—Just Mail Coupon 


The American Tobacco Co., Inc. 
Marburg Branch, Dept. 31, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, 


twelve different smoking tobaccos. 1! will 
pay postman $1.50 (plus postage) on receipt 
—with the understanding that if I am not 
‘satisfied I may return Humidor in 10 days 
. and you Ne refund $1.50 and postage 


Name... 


Address 


man.calls you may enclose $1.50 with coupon 
and Humidor will be sent to you postpaid. 


“by. return mail. 


WNote:—If you expect to be out when post- | 
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homes that 
One of Keith plans 


Build that Home 


No better time than this. You choose from tdeal 
igns, then build from ¢ested plans. Your new 
home is finished as originally Keith's 
safeguard your building fund. 


=a The Keith Way 


benefit of 25 


that’s likable and livable. . 


the 
Keith’s big 
thismethod; wealth of 


the 
336 "Pane 


al 
KEITHS tious homes. 


beautiful designs which will 
furnished at Sinliee of the cost of 
reat these tested 


“KEITH? “MAGAZINE 
: Cc (Est. 2 years) published monthly. is 


ty “and furnishing the home. Tells 
terials and their 
about building ma‘ 


builder helps. 
ial Offers te 


eith can your 


3 Spec 


he and the De Luxe Plan Book. 
whole eaeees act now if you wish magazine 
and book at 


luced prices, Please use coupon. 
KEITH CORPORATION, 133 N. 7th Street,{Minneapolis, Minn. 


KEITH CORPORATION, 133 N. 7th St., Minneapolis 
I enclose $4.50 foo which send me repaid complete De 
Luxe book of 336 Pians and Keith s Magazine for 1 year. 
oO I enclose $1 for a six months trial subscription to Keith’s 
Magazine devoted to home building and home furnishing 
I enclose $2 for Keith’s Magazine eight months and 
Oj one smaller book of 112 Plans, Checked below. 


1-Sto 2-Story 


Addvrecst 
Aad 


BE A HOTEL EXECUTIVE | 


$2,500 TO $12,00/ A YEAR 
=> Big Opportunities for trained men and 
women, 80,000 wanted this year by 
leading patie? no previous experience 
necessary. _More positions open than we 
can fill. Good pay. Pleasant surround- 
ngs. Meals and often room furnished. 
Splendid chance for advancement to re- 
sponsible, executive positions. 
Prepare at home, in spare time, 

Write today 


Cost moderate, terms easy. 
for Free Booklet H-171. 
STANDARD "BUSINESS TRAINING INST. 


arlton Court, Buffalo, 


Learn Nature’s 


Health Way 


Do you feel yourself slipping? Does every 
task unnerve you? Is energy lacking? Don’t 


worry. Ican restore your health and strength. 
Try my simple back-to-nature system of rid- 
ding your body of discase without the use 


of drugs and medicine. 


I will make a new man of you. By follow- 
ing my personal instructions you can regain 
your health, build up a robust physique, 
and acquire enough pep to tackle any man’s- 
size job. 


My Free Book tells all about it. Send for 
— copy today. Enclose 10 cents (one 
dime) to cover catia expense. 
LIONEL STRONGFORT 
oe Physical and Health Specialist 
Mem 1350 Newark, N. J. 
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That was all. Reading the printed mat- 
ter beneath the photograph, Ruth gathered 
nothing from it. It was simply a more or 
less clumsily facetious description of the 
entertainment. 

What bearing, if any, it could have on 
yesterday’s tragedy she could not imagine. 
Nor could she imagine what particular 
significance the clipping had held for 
Lesceur. Then, staring at the photograph, 
she saw that above one figure had been 
penciled a cross. The marking had been 
almost obliterated by the chafing caused 
by folding the paper. But it was there, 
and suddenly she recognized the face 
below the mark. Despite the cropped hair 
and the absence of eyeglasses and the poor 
quality of the reproduction, the face was 
the face of Lacy. 

And now she understood definitely the 
pallor of Lacy’s countenance. The bird- 
like little man was a convict, perhaps 
recently released when he came to see her, 
and the paleness of his skin was due to con- 
finement in prison. 

“What do you make of that?” demanded 
Mrs. Lesceur. 

Ruth hesitated. She wasn’t sure just 
how much she ought to tell the woman. 
Mrs. Lesceur’s intentions were evidently 
well meant, but she or Agnes might, under 
provocation, talk to the wrong people. She 
forebore telling of her recognition of ore 
of the faces in the picture. 

“T don’t make a great deal of it,’”’ she 
said. “Someone mailed a clipping from 
Sing Sing to the address written on the 
envelope.” 

“And wrote something on the clipping. 
Don’t forget that,”’ said Mrs. Lesoeur. 

“But it doesn’t seem to mean anything. 
Moreover, the clipping might not have 
been sent to your husband.” 

Mrs. Lesceur shook her head. ‘When 
my husband was away last December he 
was in New York. I know because he had 
a couple of new shirts and they had the 
stamp of a New York store. And why 
should my husband have carried this en- 
velope unless it was his? And he wouldn't 
carry it unless it meant something.”’ 

“That sounds reasonable,” conceded 
Ruth. “Only—what did it mean?” 

“There’s a mark over one of the figures in 
the picture. Did you notice that?” 

Ruth confessed that she had. 

“You don’t know who tke man is, but I 
do,” asserted Mrs. Lesceur. “At least I 
don’t know his name. But one night about 
a year ago, at just about the time that 
Francis began making some money, he 
came home one nicht ard a man came with 
him. The man d:dn’t come in, but I was 
watching them from the window. It was 
dark and the man lighted his cigar and I 
saw his face. And I recognized him. He 
was a man that I’d seen once on the street 
with Pete Curlew. Curlew ran the biggest 
saloon in Southfield kefore Prohibition. 
His place still sells liquor, they say. Also, 
he’s called the worst man in Southfield. 
He’s been in jail for fights and once, I 
know, for robbery.. He’s a real criminal. 

“At the time I supposed that the man 
Francis was talking with was just a casual 
acquaintance. But now, knowing that 
Francis got this clipping—well, what can I 
think except that they were sort of pals? 
And if Francis was pals with a man in jail, 


it meant something more than just friendli- 
/ness. Francis was a pretty cold proposition 
‘when he wasn’t drinking and he never 


chummed around with a jailbird unless 


there was something in it for him. I’d take - 


my Bible oath that this man in the photo- 
graph is the same man that came home 
with Francis that night. Find out who 
that man is, talk to him at Sing Sing if he’s 
still there, and you’re going to learn some- 
thing. That’s certain.” 

Ruth stifled an inclination to hysterical 
laughter. By devious ways Mrs. Lesceur 
had arrived at the startling conclusion that 
Lacy could throw some light upon the 
mystery. Her journey to Southfield had 
given her no additional information. 

Yes it had, though. With Lacy chang- 
ing his mind and failing to divulge informa- 
tion held by him, it was invaluable to lea-a 
something about Lacy’s past. Doyle 
would check up on that past. She thanked 
Mrs. Lesceur, told her that the clipping 
would be given to Doyle at the earliest 
possible moment, and left. She had done 
something, she hoped, toward the solution 
of “% mystery. Only Doyle couid tell how 
much. 


CHAPTER XXI 


RUA drove home rather slowly, for her 
wandering mind roamed so swiftly 
from one thing to another that she was 
unable to concentrate on the wheel for long 
at a time. But as she neared home theze 
was more assurance in the way she drove. 
After all this morning had marked a cer- 
tain definite gain. Something had beea 
learned of Lacy’s career. And she knew 
that puzzles are not solved without some 
sort of a beginning. This marked the first 


beginning so far as she was concerned. Of ° 


course Doyle might know a great deal 
more. As a matter of fact he had told her 
extremely little. 

From Clara she learned that neither 
Doyle nor Dick had called during her 
absence, so she telephoned her aunt. Mrs. 
Balfour told her that Dick had telephoned 
from Southfield that he was on his way to 
New York and probably would not be 
back until tomorrow. Mrs. Balfour did 
not know why he had gone. 

She was about to sit down to a lonely 
luncheon when Doyle arrived. He 
accepted her invitation to join her at 
the table and because he declared that 
he was famished she asked him no ques- 
tions during the meal. At its conclusion 
Doyle asked permission to smoke, which 
was granted, and they moved into the 
living room. 

“You certainly are a remarkable woman, 
Mrs. Reverly,” he said. ‘“You’ve been 
aching to ask me questions.” 

She smiled at him. ‘Perhaps I’ve been 
aching to tell you something,” she retorted. 
“Well, luncheon is over. What is it?” 

“Lacy is an ex-convict.” She handed 
him the envelope and clipping. 

Doyle stared at it. The furrows in his 
forehead deepened. “I wish that you had 
got in touch with me as soon as you re- 
ceived this. I’ve sent your cousin to New 
York to go through the Rogues’ Gallery 
and find out if Lacy’s picture is there. 
We’ve wasted time.” 

Before she had come to know Doyle so 
well Ruth would have yielded to indigna- 
tion at his injustice. Now she had begun 
to realize that his irritation was a pose 
assumed to hide his real character. She had 
begun to suspect even that part of the little 
man’s vanity was due to the fact that he 
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“They Are Always Trying 
to Hire Me Away” 


“You asked me about selling, Bob, and 
I'm going to tell you a little of my experi- 
ence.’’—It was a well-dressed man of thirty- 
eight or forty who was speaking. He anda 
younger man were seated in a quiet corner 
of the big reception room. 

—‘‘Eighteen years I’ve been at it now— 
sold goods for a dozen different concerns— 
and in all that time I’ve never been out of 
work so much as a day. 

—‘‘You see, here’s one way selling is 
different from every other occupation. You 
might be ever so good as an inside routine 
man, and hardly anyone 


chap with the glib tongue who relies on good looks 
and “‘natural ability”’ to get him by. 


Training Is the Thing 
—and You Can Get It 


Do you have an ambition to become a really 
successful salesman? 
oes a first-hand acquaintance with the big 
cities, the better clubs, the fine hotels, appeal to 
you—and would you like to increase your earnings 
within the next few years—quite — within 
the next few months—to a point whcre you could 
tel} the architects to £0 ahead with those plans for 
“home of your own,” could step into an automo- 
bile sales room and put down the money for that 
better car you would like to drive—in short, could 
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For a number of years the selling methods of 
these men were observed and analyzed, and during 
this period these men—comprising many different 
sales crews—were personally coached in the prin- 
ciples and processes now set forth in the LaSalle 
course in Modern Salesmanship. 

The sales-increases which resulted were referred 
to by the heads of the companies unde r whom these 
men were enlisted as “extraordinary”’—ranging in 
many instances as high as 300 and even 500 per cent. 
The fact that such gains were made not merely by 

“cub salesmen” who still had their spurs to win, 
but also by seasoned veterans, proved that every 
step of the training was absolutely sound and prac- 
tical—the straight, sure path to the greatest success 
in selling. 

It is the truths established in this practical 
way and reduced to plain, 
straightforward talks, that 


outside the firm would ever 
know it; but just the min- 
vb go out and make 

as a salesman, the 
news gets ’round mighty 
quick, and before 
— it two or three vig 

anies areon your trail 


= trying to hire you 


they don’t come 
right out and say so, first thing, ° 
but they snoo around and fin 
out how much you're making 
and whether you’re “perfectly 
happy where you are’—and 
then they let it begently known 
that ‘you could do better with 
the Miller outfit’— 

“—Last year, for instance, . 
the head of tne firm I started 
with came after me with a con- © 
tract I really_wouldn’t know 
how to beat. Looks like it will 
net me fifty thousand in the 
next three years. 

—"But, as he told me, he 
doesn’t care two cents how 
much I make so song as I de- 
liver the business. It may be 
ten thousand, or it may be 
twenty-five thousand a year, but just so long_as I 
make it by producing business, every dollar I get 
means bigger profits for the company.” 


The Testimony of Successful 
Salesmen 


—Something to THINK about—that bit of con- 
versation! 

For there’s not a statement made by the older 
man regarding opportunities in salesmanship which 
will not be borne out by any man who has won his 
spurs as a salesman. ‘ 

Is selling only for the man with unusual gifts? 

Take a look at the men now selling goods and 
making a handsome living. Do you sce any evidence 
that they are specially gifted? On the contrary, they 
are just as tall and short, as pleasant and crabbed, 
as quick and slow, as any other group of business 
men 


“Just the minute 
two ort. 


And the men who hire them, without exception, 
will tell you that they, rarely have much luck with 
the “born salesman.” It’s the ¢vained salesman that 
they're after, and they will point to dozens of men 
who never had any experience at all in selling, but 
who made a serious study of the business, and who 
today are cutting circles around the good-looking 


ou make good asa SALESMAN, the news gets round mighty quick, and 
vee big companies are on your trail—all trying to hire you away,’ 


begin to realize those dreams for a prosperous 
future which up to now you have hardly dared to 
entertain? 

There is no magic about successful selling. 

The man who sells the most goods is the man 
who knows the most about his line—is Pane to 
SERVE his prospective customers—and thoroly 
understands the principles of S/ \LESMANSHIE. 

The first of these ismerclya matter 
of study. The second EV man must have, re- 
gardless of the field he ethimd he would succeed, 

That leaves but a single factor, SALESMAN- 
SHIP—and that requirement can now be aetiatte: 
ly met in a way that will place you on an even foot- 
ing, in point of actual understanding of the game, 
with the ablest salesman in America. 


How Other Men Are Winning 
the Big Rewards 


LaSalle training in Modern Salcemanship & is by 
the home-study, spare-time method, and is based 
on the actual methods of more than a thousand 
outstanding salesmen engaged in selling a wide 
variety of products and services—everything, in 
short, from boots and shoes and electrical appa- 
ratus to motor cars and life insurance policies, 


form the basis of La Salle 
training—and so clearly and 
are they presented 
that not a day goes by but 
what LaSalle is in receipt of 
such enthusiastic comments as 
the following: 


_“The first two texts have 
given me so much that I am 
firmly convinced that if I never 
learned anything more from the 
course, I would have a full 
return for the entire investment. 
Itell you frankly that I would 
not take $25,000 for my contract 
if another could not be had.” 

. J. JONES, Canada. 


“From a salesman in the 
ranks, in two short months my 
sales have shot up nearly 150 
per cent, andI have received a 
promotion from a company I 
iad been with only six months. 
I am now a district manager, 
with eleven men working under 
me. Not only have my immedi- 
ate sales shown an increase— 
and right in the middle of the 
summer months—but I have 
had a keener grasp of the prin- 
ciples of selling. I know the 
meaning of ‘fundamentals’ now: 
I know that by the application 
of certain definite truths, certain definite results can 
beattained. My effort, formerly more or less.of an 
uncertainty, is now a certainty. Getting down to 
brass tacks, J know bay 1 am doing now.” 

—-C.R UTHERFORD, Ontario. 

Supplementing these basic texts are a wide variety 
of practical selling problems—furnished in full detail 
by some of the most aggressive sales organizations 
in the country, This feature alone marks the 
greatest forward step yet taken in imparting sales 
instruction, 


If You Are Alert to Opportunities 
Mail the Coupon Now! 


If you are in any phase of business whatsoever, 
you need a thoro training in salesmanship—the best 
you can obtain. 

For, in the last analysis, everything you will ge* 
from this world will depend upon your ability to 


The coupon will bring you complete information 
regarding PaSalle training in Modern Salesmanship 
—all the facts you need to set you on your way to 
greater earning power. 

‘he man who is alert to opparipnities will mark 
and sign and mail the coupon 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 255-SR 


Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X below. Alsoa copy of your book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ all with- 


out obligation to me. 


Modern Salesmanship: Training for Sales and Advertising Executives, Solicitors, Sales Promotion Managers, 


Salesmen, Manufacturers’ Agents, and all those engaged in retail, wholesale or specialty selling, 


Business ement: Trying for Modern Busi Cor and Banking and Fina 
Official, al, Sales and Executive Training for Sales executive positions in Banks and Financial 
positions, tion Correspondents;Sales Promotion Man- institutions. 


(Traffic | Management—Foreign and Do- 
mestic: Training for positions as emmmees 
or industrial Traffic Manager, etc. 


Okie gher Accountancy: Training for posi- 
pore, Auditor, Certified 
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for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 
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Modern Foremanship and Production 
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ion as Head Bookkeepe: 


[Business English: for Busi- 
ness Correspondents and Copy Writers. 


tions as Foreign Correspondent with 
Spanish-speaking countries. 


oO Effective Speaking: Training in the art 
of a effective speech for Ministers 
alesmen, Fraternal Leaders, Politicians, 
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INSIDE OUTSIDE 
and BETWEEN 


To you who fully realize the wisdom of 

preserving your health and appearance 
by saving your sound teeth: This brush is 
designed purposely to reach the spots 
where destructive acid-forming debris 
collects. 


Dr. West’s Tooth Brush saves teeth be- 
cause it cleans those back surfaces and 
crevices between the teeth. How easy it 
is with this brush to clean your teeth 
the one correct way—down over the up- 
per gums and up over the lower gums. 


Health authorities recommend that you 
adopt this smaller brush that fits your 
mouth. Use Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
regularly—consult your dentist—and 
continue to experience the joy of good 
teeth and good health. 


Three Sizes at your Dealer’s 


Adult’s size - - 50c¢ 
Youth’s size - - 
Child’s size - - 25c¢ 
Patents allowed in United States, Great Britain, France, 


Germany, Australia, New Zealand, Canada. Numerous 
other patents pending. Our rights will be fully protected. 


THE WESTERN COMPANY - Chicago-New York 
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was naturally shrinking and self-effacing 
and fought to hide these traits. 

“T tried to get in touch with you,” she 
told him. “I went to the Armstrong house 
but you were gone.” 

“Well, what have you learned?” 

She told him of her visit to Mrs. Lesceur. 
He made no comment, but as soon as she 
had finished walked to the telephone and 
called up his New York office. 

“This is Patrick H. Doyle,” he told who- 
ever answered the telephone. “I have sent 
Richard Balfour of Beaulieu to New York 
on the train that should arrive from South- 
field at four-fifteen. I wanted him to look 
up a picture in the Rogues’ Gallery. It is 
unnecessary. Turn to the New York 
newspaper files in our office. Morning 
papers, date December fourteenth. I’m 
practically certain that the Courier is the 
one, judging from the type. Youll find an 
account of a minstrel show at Sing Sing. 
Second row of figures, third from the right, 
in two-column photograph. I want that 
man’s complete record. I'll telephone some 
time tonight. I want Balfour to come back 
here. I may need him. Telegraph, him 
at once on board train, and for fear of 
accidents have men at train. Description: 
five feet ten, curly brown hair, blue eyes, 
tanned, straight nose, wide mouth, slight 
cleft in chin. Wearing straw hat with blue 
band, tan suit, white shirt and brown tie. 
That’s all.” 

He hung up abruptly. Ruth marveled at 


him. He must have an efficient force if his . 


quiet confidence meant anything. Also 
she decided that on occasion Patrick H. 
Doyle could be as taciturn as he thought 
himself to be at all times. 

“Now you may ask me the questions 
that are burning your tongue,” he said. 

“What did you find out at the Armstrong 
cottage?” she asked. 

“Nothing definite,” he replied. ‘‘I didn’t 
stay there very long. Instead I went to 
see your husband, arriving just after you’d 
left. I had a talk with him and gave him 
my word that even if the coroner’s jury 
brought in a verdict against him tomorrow 
and even if that verdict were followed by a 
grand jury indictment, the case would never 
come to trial. I told him that I’d have the 
real murderer by that time.” 

She stared at him. “Do you know who 
he is?” 

“T think so,” he told her. 

“Who?” she demanded. 

He shook his head. “Not until I’m 
ready to put him in jail,” he answered. 

“But there were two murders ¢ 

“And one murderer,” he retorted. “And 
now, no more of this. I wish you to take a 
walk with me.” 

Her anxiety to know the name of the 
man whom he suspected was feverish. She 
employed cunning. 

“T don’t believe you really know; you’re 
only saying so to cheer me up.” 

He frowned at her. “I am _ never 
theatrical, Mrs. Reverly. However, just 
this once, to convince you, I will descend to 
theatricalism.”” He rose and walked to the 
open door of the little study which she 
called her office. From the threshold he 
spoke to her. “May I use your desk a 
moment?” j 

She nodded assent. She saw him walk 
into the room, take a sheet of paper, 
with a pencil write something. He folded 
the paper and placed it in an envelope, 
which he sealed. He emerged from the 


room and handed her the envelope and 
pencil. 

“Write your name across the flap, 
Mrs. Reverly,” he ordered. She did so, 
“That guards against my opening the 
envelope and substituting re name.” 
He put the envelope in his pocket. ‘“With- 
in a day or two I shall hand you this 
envelope, Mrs. Reverly. You will then 
know whether or not I boast.” 

She was disappointed. When he had 
said that he would be theatrical she 
thought he meant to disclose the mur- 
derer’s name at once. Nevertheless, 
although disappointed, she felt a wave of 
confidence sweep over her. She had never 
really doubted that Bent would be cleared 
but now she knew that his clearance was 
only a matter of a brief time. For when 
Patrick H. Doyle chose to be convincing 
there was no one more capable of inspiring 
faith. 

“Enough of this nonsense,” he said 
brusquely. “Now will you walk with me 
to Dyce’s Head?” 

“Of course,” she revlied. “Why?” 

He frowned at her. “‘Will you please ask 
me no more questions, Mrs. Reverly? 
You have made me do something of which 
I am already ashamed. Placing a name 
in an envelope is unworthy of me. I have 
gratified your desire for romantic intrigue, 
Let that suffice you. Shall we go?” 

She laughed at him. “Your bark is 
much worse than your bite.” 

“Inasmuch as I never bark but am the 
most silent man you have ever met, I do 
not understand you, Mrs. Reverly. But I 
do not try to understand women. They 


-have no place in my life.” 


They had left the house and were on their 
way toward the golf course. 

“You whistle to keep up your courage,” 
she told him. “I think you fall in love 
with every girl you meet.” 

“How dare you say such a ridiculous 
thing?” he cried. 

“Because you're an arrant sentimen- 
talist.” ‘ 

“My heavens, I think you’re insane,” 
said Doyle. “Why, I—I hate women.” 

“Now you have proved my case,”’ she 
laughed. ‘Only sentimental men make 
remarks like that. I think that I will pick 
out a good wife for you——” 

Doyle stopped abruptly. “Mrs. 
Reverly, unless you give me your word 
never to introduce any designing woman to 
me, I will drop this case instantly.” 

She smothered her mirth. “I promise,” 
she said meekly. And although he eyed 
her with suspicion, he said no more until 
they emerged from the grove that bordered 
the seventh fairway and stood upon the 
wind-swept space which was Dyce’s Head. 

“Your cousin Dick has told me, as you 
know, about Lacy’s climb up and down the 
cliff,” he said. “He pointed out to me the 
exact spots, as nearly as he could re- 
member, where Lacy began and ended his 
ascent and descent. Now last night Lacy 
went over the edge of the cliff and stayed 
there a ve-y long time, according to what 
he told you.” 

They were now standing by the bench 
placed almost at the verge of the cliff. 
Doyle stopped and rested a hand upon the 
back of the bench. 

“Mrs. Reverly, I have a confession to 
make to you. I cannot stand heights. I 
want to peer over the edge of this cliff but 
I can’t doit. Will you lie down, look along 
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Why did she leave him that way? 


E felt a strange, new, emotional thrill that evening. 

She had been perfectly enchanting. And before 

him floated visions—of—well everything he had 

dreamed of during the lonely periods of his bachelor 
days. 

Yet he couldn’t express himself. When he pleaded 
for permission to call next evening, her reply was a 
crisp, cool “No!”; and with scarcely a good-night she 
darted out of his car, up to her door and was gone. . . . 
So hurriedly, that she forgot her gloves. He was 
puzzled and discouraged and—hurt. 

* * * 
That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant breath). 


You, yourself, rarely know when you have it. And even your closest 
friends won’t tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated 
organic disorder that requires professional advice. But usually—and 
fortunately—halitosis is only a local condition that yields to the 
regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle. It is an interest- 
ing thing that this well-known antiseptic that has been in use for 
years for surgical dressings, possesses these unusual properties as a 

reath deodorant. 


It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the breath 
sweet, fresh and clean. Not by substituting some other odor but by 
really removing the old one. The Listerine odor itself quickly dis- 
appears. So the systematic use of Listerine puts you on the safe and 
polite side. 


Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells lots of it. 
It has dozens of different uses as a safe antiseptic and has been trusted 
as such for a half a century. Read the interesting little booklet that 
comes with every bottle—Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint 
Louis, U.S. A. 
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Takes Off 41 Lbs 
In Exactly 7 Weeks! 


The lady in the picture is close to an ideal 
weight. Yet two months ago she was far too 
stout—was héavier by more than _forty 
pounds! Mrs. Ella Carpenter, 2425 Caron- 
delet Street, New Orleans, explains how 
she reduced with such success: 


‘I had long wished for some means of reducing my 
170 lbs. Being a business woman I had nc time nor 
money to waste on fads; but two months azo I de- 
cided to try a method that somehow seemed sensible. 
The trial didn’t cost anything, it required only a 
week—so I gave Wallace reducing records a chance 
and here is what happened. 


‘Easiest Thing I Ever Did’ 


‘Fifteen minutes each evening i took the reducing 
movements—to music. It was uncommonly interest- 
ing; I felt better from the start. But I watched my 
weight, and that is what thrilled me; JZ /bs. 
that first week. Naturally, 1 went on with it. The 
second week I lost 8 lbs. more. 

“I didn’t do a thing to supplement my course with 
Wallace—no Turkish baths—no starving, nor patent 
foods or drugs—I just got thin to music as the offer said 
I would. It was delightfully easy. Today, my bathroom 
scale said 129—not bad for my 5 ft. 5 inches!’ 


Reduce without punishment: without any ‘“‘reduced 
look!"’ Proof that you can costs nothing. The trial is 
really free, Coupon brings the full first lesson—record 
and all—without payment now or on delivery. 
WALLACE 
Dept, 33, 632 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID fora week’s 
free trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record. 


Address 


Sage Tea Turns 
Gray Hair Dark 


Gray hair, however handsome, denotes 
advancing age. We all know the advantages 
of a youthful appearance. Your hair is your 
charm. It makes or mars the face. When it 
fades, turns gray and looks streaked, just 
a few applications of Sage Tea and Sulphur 
enhances its appearance a hundred-fold. 

Don’t stay gray! Look young! Either 
prepare the recipe at home or get from any 
drug store a bottle of “Wyeth’s Sage and 
Sulphur Compound,” which is merely the 
old-time recipe improved by the addition of 
other ingredients. Thousands of folks 
recommend this ready-to-use preparation, 
because it darkens the hair beautifully, 
besides, no one can possibly tell, as it dark- 
ens so naturally and evenly. You moisten 
a sponge or soft brush with it, drawing 
this through the hair, taking one small 
strand at a time. By morning the gray 
hair disappears; after another application 
or two, its natural color is restored and 
it becomes thick, glossy and lustrous, and 
you appear years younger. 


Wyeth Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. 
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the face of the cliff and tell me if you can 
see any place where Lacy might have 
stayed during the time that you waited for 
him last night? Now it’s incredible that 
he should have hung on fora long time toa 
mere jutting crag or a bush. That would 
require not merely nerves of steel but 
superhuman strength. I don’t believe that 
Lacy possesses the latter. There must be 
some crevice large enough to hold him. 
See if you can find it.” 

“T will,” agreed Ruth. 

She walked to within a yard of the cliff 
edge; then she lay down and crawled to the 
verge. She herself was not entirely devoid 
of the fear of great heights, but she mas- 
tered her dizziness. Clutching tightly at 
tufts of tough grass she peered over the 
edge. And it did not seem to her that any- 
one could hang on to that cliff-side for more 
than a few moments. 

It was possible to climb it; Lacy had 
demonstrated that. But the climber shifts 
his weight so that he never need place too 
great a strain upon one set of muscles for 
too long a time. But if a man remained 
motionless against the side of the cliff his 
sinews would give way. She said this to 
Doyle over her shoulder. 

“And you don’t see anything except rocks 
and occasional shrubs?” he asked eagerly. 

“T see something like a rusty bit of iron; 
it might be the head of a large spike. It’s 
about thirty feet down. That’s all,”’ she 
said. 

“All right; don’t look any more.” She 
felt his hand upon her arm steadying her 
as she crawled away from the verge. She 
rose and faced him. 

“What did you expect me to find?” she 
asked. 

He shrugged. “I didn’t know.” He 
touched the bench. ‘This was overturned 
the night that Armstrong was killed, eh?” 

“Yes,” she said. 


Doyle measured with his eye the dis- 
tance from the bench to the cliff edge. 
Then he sat down upon it. 

“Sit down and rest, Mrs. Reverly. And 
tell me some things about Armstrong. How 
long had he lived in that cottage of his?” 

“He’d been coming there summers for 
several years. No, he hadn’t. He used to 
own another place. It was burned down 
one winter about seven years ago. The 
other cottage was for sale and he bought 

“Who sold it to him?” asked Doyle. 

“He bought it from the executors of the 
Stevens estate. You remember the Stevens 
scandal?” 

Doyle squinted. “Thomas Jay Stevens? 
The engineer who died suddenly? Didn’t 
they later discover that he was crooked?” 

“That’s the one,” said Ruth. “He 
organized a company to tunnel under the 
Hudson. He had a great reputation as an 
engineer and the public subscribed heavily. 
Then it was discovered tha~ he had been 
speculating with tie company funds. 
Officers were sent down here to arrest 
him. They found him dead in his cellar. 
The new boring machine that he had 
invented was found impracticable. The 
stockholders had hoped to realize something 
f-om the sale of his patents. But the ma- 
chine of which so much was expected would 
not cut its way through rock. The company 
went into bankruptcy.” 

“Stevens didn’t kill himself, did he?” 
asked Doyle. 

Ruth shook her head. “He died of 
apoplexy. But he had not expected to die 
suddenly. He had drawn all his money 
from the bank and suitcases were packed. 
It is believed that the shock of hearing 
officers at the door overcame him. He 
evidently ran downstairs to the cellar in 
fear.” 

“‘T’d like to see that cellar,” said Doyle. 


There’s a lot to happen yet—and it makes a whale of 
a conclusion to Mr. Roche’s novel when Ruth plays 
her part in the final drama of the mystery next month 


Keeping the Peace 


(Continued from page 43) 


came back with a funny little bald-headed 
man in tow. Name’s Chumleigh, a lawyer. 
They are going to be married. Mother’s 
all for it.” 

“Ruth and Bruce?” 

“Ruth cuts a lot of ice in high sassiety,” 
said Edward, “and Bruce is her husband. 
He does all the things he doesn’t like to 
do and isn’t interested in, or if he doesn’t 
Ruth will have a terrible backache. He’s 
a mess.” 

Edward wondered if John was going to 
ask about James. But John didn’t, so 
after a silence Edward said, “James is the 
same old James.” 

“T’m not interested in James,” said John. 
“He’s a bad egg.” 

“He can twist mother round his little 
finger,” said Edward. ‘“She’s always 
giving him money, and he saves it until 
he’s got enough to go on a big spree. He 
was sick the other night. If mother’d been 
home I’d have let her find out.” 

“Oh,” said John, “he’d have told her 
some lie and she’d have believed him.” 


The house in which John’s wife lived 
with her mother and her baby was an odd 


little white house covered with long hand- 
split shingles. There werg some fine old 
lilac trees in the front yard, and above and 
beyond the roof, though growing on a 
near-by property, could be seen the top 
of the cedar of Lebanon which has made 
Flushing famous among botanists. Edward 
thought that the house and the lilacs and 
the cedar made a charming composition. 

John, his face serious and troubled, 
moved up to the front door without stop- 
ping to see anything, and knocked. 

His wife opened the door. She looked 
embarrassed and untidy. Edward noticed 
that John did not at once clasp her in his 
arms and kiss her. Instead they shook 
hands—John firmly and Mrs. John limply. 

“This,” said John, “is Edward—my kid 
brother.” 

Mrs. John gave Edward a limp hand. 
“Won’t you come in?” she said. ““Mom- 
mer’s out back minding baby.” 

“You got my telegram?” John asked. 

“Tt didn’t say when you’d come; but 
I’ve been expecting you all day.” 

They went into the house, John lugging 
his big valise. The house was not so 
charming inside as out. The furniture was 
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fis your skin dull and muddy? Is 
L it marred by blackheads and blem- 
ishes that special treatments do not 
seem able to remove ? . 

Is it rough and blotchy — oily, 
coarse-textured, or over-sensitive? 

Whatever special fault your skin 
may have, it is fundamentally from 
one underlying cause. 


Thirty years ago a well-known physician 


made an important discovery 


Continually confronted in his prac- 
tice with extreme cases of skin dis- 
erder, and not content with mere 
patchwork treatment, a well-known 
a gro thirty years ago set out to 

nd the underlying cause of all 
complexion faults, 


was clear: 

Dust and soot that 
carry germs deep into 
the delicate pores of 
the face— 

—lack of the blood- 
pulsing exercise so nec- 
essary to keep the tiny 


Resinol Ointment also 
for more serious skin affections 


Not only is Resinol Ointment used by 
women everywhere for clearing away 
minor skin blemishes — but its sooth- 
ing, healing properties have for years 

n successfulin relieving more stub- 

rn skin affections. Rashes and ec- 
zema—often itching, unpleasant and 
embarrassing — will in many cases 


Every skin blemish and fault comes 
fundamentally from one cause. Ne- 
glect this cause, and no amount of 
treatments, however strenuous, will 
keep your complexion from being per- 
manently clouded. Follow this simple 


From the beginning one thing 


Day by day modern life is 
taking from your skin 


something you must put back 


glands of the skin functioning nor- 


mally 


—harsh, dry winds that roughen 
the surface that should be always 
soft and supple 


—these are the forces in modern 
life that day and night are working 
against the complexion—the one 
fundamental cause of all skin blem- 
ishes and faults, 


No girl can change these conditions. 
Yet if the skin is to have the clear, radiant 
glow of health, there must be put back into 
it the elements that daily life is stealing from it. 

To stimulate the flow of olood—to 
soften the skin and keep it supple—to 
cleanse the pores of dust and germs—this 
was the physician’s problem. 

At last he achieved it—not in a com- 
plicated drug, but in a simple prescription 
that had within it the vital elements every 
normal skin needs. 


Today you too can have this 
remarkable prescription 


At first, the knowledge of Resinol Soap 
and Resinol Ointment was confined to the 
medical profession alone. Today, from that 
early prescription, these two have come into 
nation-wide use thousands of women. 
Discouraged with thefailureof many creams, 
drugs and preparations, women everywhere 
are turning to this simple, fundamental 


RESINOL 


SOAP and OINTMENT 


method of daily care, developed thirty 
years ago by a well-known physician, 
and you will unlock a hidden beauty. 
Just beneath your skin, perhaps only 
one short week away, is the complex- 
ion you envy today in others. 


principle in the daily care of the skin. 

If your complexion is not all you want 
it to be, if it is dull and sallow, or marred 
by blemishes, begin today to use Resinol. 
Get a cake of Resinol Soap and a jar of 
Resinol Ointment. Every night before retir- 
ing, work up on the face, with warm water, 
a thick creamy lather of Resinol Soap. 
Work it gently into the pores; then rinse 
off, and splash on a dash of clear, cold 
water to close the pores. Then with special 
irritations, roughnesses, blemishes or rashes, 
apply a touch of Resinol Ointment and 
smooth it in very gently with the fingers. 
Do not rub or massage with harsh methods. 
If possible, leave it on over night. Then in 
the morning wash off again with Resinol 
So 


ap. 

_ Within a week you will begin to notice 
the difference in your skin—a finer, softer 
texture—a ruddier glow—a clearing of the 
ugly little blemishes. 


For regular toilet use, too 


In thousands of homes where Resinol was 
first used for the special care of the skin 
alone, it is today the only toilet soap in use. 
For baby’s tender skin, for shampooing, 
for the bath, where harsh soaps are espe- 
cially irritating to sensitive surfaces— 
Resinol is today in widespread daily use. 
Send in the coupon below for free trial 
sizes of both Resinol Soap and Resinol 
Ointment. They will keep your skin func- 
tioning normally—will put back into it the 
vital elements your daily life destroys. 


vanish in a few days. Thousands 
have wondered at the quickness of its 
action. Even a light application sinks 
deep into the pores, attacks the root 
of the disorder, and starts the skin 
again acting normally. Resinol is abso- 
lately harmless. It will not irritate even 
thedelicate texture of an infant’s skin. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, without 
charge, a trial size cake of 
Resinol Soap and a sample 

of Resinol Ointment. City State 


Send this coupon today for free trial packages 
Dept. 3-C, Resinol, 
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The 
Corset Invisible 


WRAP-AROUND 


Reg. U. 3. Pat. Of. 
This entirely new type 
of Warner Wrap-around 
has a low, full top with 
an exclusive feature of 
diaphragm control for 
the woman whose waist- 
line flesh makes most 
corsets uncomfortable; 
and an equally new and 
exclusive design at the 
back and thigh. © 


Style 185 . . $3.50 
or 
Style 0421 .. $5.00 


Wrap-arounds are made only by the Warner Brothers 
Co., 347 Madison Ave., New York; 367 W. Adams 
St., Chicago; 28 Geary St., San Francisco. Made also 
in Canada by the Warner Brothers Co., Montreah 
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cheap and new, and the wall-paper old and 
dirty. It was obvious that Mrs. John was 
not a good housekeeper. Edward felt 
shocked and disillusioned. .This was not 
the kind of wife for brother John. She 


1} was common and she didn’t look clean. 


They sat down in three chairs and made 
conversation. There were so many awk- 
ward silences that Edward could not keep 
track of them. His sister-in-law was dull 
and colorless and ill at ease. John tried 
to behave like the head of a house. 

One gathered mostly that the cost of 
living was steadily mounting, that the 
doctor had advised Mrs. John to stop 
nursing her baby and that it was hard to 
get milk that agreed with him. 

“T wouldn’t want to live in Flushing at 
all,” said Mrs. John, “if it wasn’t for 
mommer. She was raised here. But I was 
raised in Westchester.” 

John, remembering how anxious she had 
been to get away from Westchester, was 
troubled. “But I wouldn’t want to live in 
Westchester,”’ said he. 

“You wouldn’t have to, only between 
voyages. I wouldn’t think a sailor would 
care much where his family lived. He 
ain’t hardly ever with them.” 

At this point there was a knocking on 
the front door. Mrs. John went so quickly 
and alertly to answer it that it almost 
seemed as if she had been expecting it. As 
she left the sitting room she closed the 
door. John looked at Edward in a helpless 
kind of way and then lowered his eyes. 

Mrs. John’s voice could be heard, and a 
man’s voice. The man might have been the 
milkman, or a book agent. The only thing 
that could have led one to believe him 
something else was the fact that when one 
first heard his voice it was loud and con- 
fident, but that immediately after Mrs. 
John had spoken it was greatly lowered. 

Presently Mrs. John returned. She had 
a queer look in her eyes. They looked at 
once pleased and defiant. 

More conversation; more awkward 
silences. Edward was miserably uncom- 
fortable. Then mommer called from ‘“‘out 
back” that she wanted to come in. And 
everybody went to help the blind woman 
get baby’s carriage up the back steps. 
Baby was asleep. There were two dirty 
white veils over his face. 

Edward dramatized the syuation. A 
father who had never seen his child . . . 
Mrs. John lifted the veils. And both John 
and Edward, looking into the carriage at 
the sleeping child, were immeasurably 
shocked. Edward was shocked into speech. 

“He doesn’t look one bit like either of 
you,” he said. “He looks exactly like his 
Uncle James.” 

Edward seemed to be busy looking at 
the child. Mrs. John took the opportunity 
to give John a questioning stare. John 
took the opportunity to frown at Mrs. 
John and shake his lead. 

But Edward, looking up suddenly, saw 
not only the questioning stare but the 
frown and the shaken head. It was just as 
if they had confessed everything to 
him . . . So that was it . . . He re- 
membered what the boys had said about 
James and the Jackson girl. 


To leave behind them Mrs. John and her 
mother and the baby who so resembled 
James was a great relief to both John and 
Edward. As their train neared Bartow, 


Edward, who had been worrying, said, 


“Where shall we say we’ve been?” 

“If we don’t say anything,” said John, 
“mother will think that you’ve been on the 
Aurora with me. But I think I’ll have to 
tell father about my marriage. If anything 
happened to me, my wife would have to 
come to him for help, and it would be 
better if he were prepared.” 

“Nothing’s going to happen to you.” 

“T don’t want to tell father—if that’s 
what you mean, Eddie.” 

“Tf you are going to tell him, I think you 
ought to tell him everything. I think you 
ought to tell him why you married her” 
Edward was painfully embarrassed. “] 
think,” he went on, “that I know why you 
married her. And it was dandy of you.” 

“It wasn’t,” said John. “Ihadto. The 
baby was our own flesh and blood. If 
there’d been an open scandal it would have 
just about finished father. But I can’t tell 
father why I married her. It would sound 
too much like whining. Eddie, this busi- 
ness has made me feel very close to you, 
and I’m grateful to you for standing by me, 
I'll do the same for you to the limit of my 
ability.” 

But Edward did not see how John with 
his small pay and a wife and a baby anda 
mother-in-law on his hands was going to 
be able to give him the help that he had 
promised. And he said so. 

There was no hack at the station and 
they took turns lugging John’s big valise. 

“About me going to Paris to study,” 
said Edward, “I’ve been thinking it over. 
And I don’t see how you can spare the 
money.” 

“We'll have to figure close,” said John 
simply, “but you’re going to have your 
chance. And maybe you can help yourself 
out a little. Some of those sketches you 
made for us last night were funny as the 
dickens. Why don’t you make up a 
bundle of them and send them to Puck or 
Judge or the Age? Perhaps it would be 
better to take a lot of drawings under your 
arm and go to see the editor yourself . . 
Do it tomorrow.” 

“Tt’s an idea,” said Edward. “I don’t 
feel very confident. But I can try.” 

They reached the rectory presently. And 
although John was warmly enough wel- 
comed by his mother and Sarah, their 
manner toward him was patronizing and 
condescending. Mr. Eaton, however, was 
unaffectedly glad. James, it developed, 
though just returned from a “visit to 
Newport,” had accepted some other in- 
vitation and departed hurriedly. He had 
left word, however, that he would return in 
time to see John. John smiled grimly. 
He did not think that James would-be back 
in time to sce him. And he was right. 

When he was at home John made a point 
of doing everything that Dear Mother 
asked him to do without question. To 
have crossed her will in the matter of his 
career had been enough. The afternoon 
of his arrival she had the carriage out to 
make a round of her private charities, and 
she insisted on John’s accompanying her. 

Dear Mother and John having driven o 
toward Westchester, Edward lost no time 
in starting out at a trot in the opposite 
direction. He felt sure that by now the 
Ruggleses must have returned from theit 
holiday in the White Mountains, and he 
ran all the way to their house in New 
Rochelle. He was very damp and 
when he reached the gate in the wall. 

Mr. Ruggles himself opened the gate, 
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and Edward had a distant glimpse of Alice 
and her mother, dressed in white, with 
broad sun hats, busy among the flowers. 

“Well, well, Edward,” exclaimed Mr. 
Ruggles, “I am glad that you have come in 
person. I’ve stood up for you; now make 
your peace in your own way.” 

Edward’s jaw dropped. “What have I 
done?” 

Mr. Ruggles merely turned and called to 
Alice. “Alice, come--here a moment. 
Come here and tell this young man what 
it is that he has done.” 

Alice came, but she came very slowly. 
She came as one who takes no interest 
whatever in any young man. Edward, his 
face quite abject with mortification and 
worry, went forward to meet her. He held 
out both hands to her, but her own were 
full of flowers. 

“Oh, Alice!” exclaimed Edward. “What 
have I done?” 

His distress was so obvious, and obvi- 
ously so sincere, that Alice softened to him. 
“You might have written,” she said. 

“I did. I wrote many times. And 
you—you might have written to me.” 

Alice was frankly puzzled and taken 
aback and distressed. She dropped the 
flowers to the ground, made a swift step 
forward and caught both Edward’s hands 
in hers. ‘You know that I wrote to you,” 
she said. “Don’t you know that I did?” 

“And don’t you know I wrote to you?” 

Here Mr. Ruggles, smiling in his kindly 
cynical way, joined them. “Tampering 
with the U. S. mails,” he said, “is a prison 
offense. Now who, I wonder, has been 
tampering? I can assure you, Edward, 
that it isn’t any of the Ruggles family.” 

“T wrote to you twice,” said Alice. 

“T wrote to you five times,” said 
Edward. “I would have written six times 
but I couldn’t lay my hands on a sixth 
stamp. As a matter of fact I did write six 
times, but I only mailed five.” 

“Did you mail those letters yourself?” 
asked Mr. Ruggles. ‘Or did you lay them 
on the hall table?” 

At this moment Mrs. Ruggles joined 
them and they told her about the letters. 
She merely smiled. 

Both she and her husband as well as 
Alice and Edward knew who had taken the 
letters. But Edward found it difficult to 
name his own mother as the criminal, and 
the Ruggles family did not do so. 

“Next time anybody goes away,” said 
Alice, ‘‘we’ll be more careful . . . AndI 
thought you didn’t like me any more.” 

“And I thought you didn’t like me any 
more,” said Edward. 

Then they both laughed at the absurdity 
of any such supposition. And then they 
stood and looked at each other until 
Edward became suddenly self-conscious. 

“John’s home,” he said. “I met him in 
Brooklyn and we came home together. 
He’s fine. There’s worse things than 
being a sailor.” 

“That’s true too,” said Mr. Ruggles. 
“But speaking of sailors, how’s art?” 

_ “John says I ought to send some draw- 
ings to the comic magazines and see what 
ppens.”’ 

“Don’t send them,” said Mr. Ruggles, 
“take them. We met one of the editors of 
the Age in the mountains and we told him 
all about the talent which we think you 
have, and he said, ‘Put a roll of the boy’s 


drawings under his arm and send him to 
See us. 99? 
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You wouldn’t acknowledge 


Wedding Gifts by telephone 


No well-bred girl would 
think of doing such an out- 
rageous thing. It would be like 
writing your invitations on a 
typewriter or sending your 
maid to make a call. But are 
you quite sure you are not 
doing other things that de- 
tract from the smart correct- 
ness you so strongly desire? 
Are you using stationery, for 
instance, that has no social 
stand ing? 

The letters you write are all 
part of your social life. If they 
do not show that you know 
what is correct, they handicap 
your other efforts. The effect 
of the smart new gown you 
wear to a reception may be 
spoiled by a dowdy letter of 
acceptance. The impression 
you make at a house party or 
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dinner may be seriously marred 
by the “‘bread-and-butter”’ 
letter you write on ‘‘the only 
paper you could find.” 

Acorrect, smart, well turned 
out letter is the mark of 
good breeding. The right 
paper for every social usage is 
easily obtained. At any sta- 
tionery department you can 
get Crane’s Writing Papers or 
Eaton's Highland Linen, any 
of which are beyond criticism. 
And there is a wide variety of 
choice in shapes, shades and 
finishes, so that you can al- 
Ways express your own indi- 
vidual taste, and still be abso- 
lutely correct. 

Caretiric. Me Xe 

Address me in care of 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
Two Hundred Twenty-five Fifth Avenue, New York 
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150 towels ina dust- 
proof carton, 40¢ (in 
Canada and Rocky 
Mountain Zone, 50c). 


tons) is $6.15 F.O. 
Factory, Chester, Pa. 
Weight 60 Ibs. per 
case. Even lower prices 
in 5, 10 and 25 case 
orders. 

If your dealer can- 
not supply you, send 
us your order. 


Scott Paper &, 


Health Towel 


of a hundred uses / 


Ready folded for use 
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Prevents 
“Flying Hair” Even 
After Washing 


Wash your hair as often as you 
like now, and don’t worry about its 
untidy appearance. 

Both men and women know the 
value of STACOMB. After a sham- 
poo you can comb your hair just as 
you like it and it will stay neatly 
combed all day. 

Adds luster and leaves the hair soft. 

Women find that STACOMB keeps 
the curl in, and is an excellent aid 
to permanent waving. 

At all drug counters. 


Tubes — 35c 
Jars —75c 
Send coupon for Free Trial Tube. 


STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Fourth and Spruce Streets, St. Louis, Missouri, Dep 4¢.p 


Please send me free trial tube. 


Name 


If you need some money—turn to page 162 
to learn how you may earn it right away 
without interfering with your work. 


Milder Musterole 
SforSmall Children 


Thousands of mothers tell us 
they would not be without 
Children’s Musterole, the new 
and milder form of good old 
Musterole especially pre- 
pared for use on babies and 
small children. 

In the dead of night, when they are 
awakened by the warning, croupy 
cough, they rub the clean, white oint- 
ment gently over the child’s throat 
and chest and then go back to bed. 

Children’s Musterole, like regular 
Musterole, penetrates the skin with a 
warming tingle and goes quickly to the 
seat of the trouble. 

It does not blister like the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster and it is not 
messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it 
takes the kink out of stiff necks, makes 
sore throats well, stops croupy coughs 
and colds. In jars, 35c. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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“T told you that in one of my letters,” 
said Alice. 

“Oh, but that’s wonderful!” Edward 
said. “Did he really say for me to come 
and see him?” 

“He really did,” said Mr. Ruggles, 
“We are all witnesses. But we want to 
warn you not to be disappointed if he can’t 
use the pretty pictures. If he likes any- 
thing, he’ll like the comic pictures of in- 
sects and bugs and caterpillars . . . You 
know, my boy, it would really be a fear- 
fully good joke if you could start right in 
and earn your own living. A man who 
earns his own living honestly can tell any- 
body else in the world to go to blazes.” 

There was a short silence. ‘Wouldn't 
it be wonderful!’ exclaimed Edward. 

“Let’s go into the house,” said Mr. 
Ruggles, ‘“‘and compel Mrs. Ruggles to 
make a pitcher of lemonade and furnish 
cookies. We'll have a good talk.” 

Edward and Alice lingered behind to 
pick up the flowers which Alice had 
dropped. It was wonderful being to- 
gether again. “When are you going to tell 
your mother about the divinity school?” 
Alice asked. 

“T don’t know. I was planning to run 
away. But now I think I’d better wait 
until I’ve seen the editor. I hate to run 
away. Perhaps if mother knew that I 
could actually earn money by drawing 
pictures, she’d be more reasonable . . . 
What did you say in your letters?” 

“Nothing. What did you say in yours?” 

“The same.” 

Then they both laughed, and each 
carrying about half of the flowers followed 
Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles into the house. 


On his way home from the Ruggleses’ 
Edward planned just exactly what he 
should say to Dear Mother about the 
letters, about the ministry and about the 
career of art which he intended to pursue. 
John might have run away, and so might 
Mark, but Edward wasn’t going to do any 
such thing. He was going to have it out 
with Dear Mother and let her know what 
he thought about people who diverted and 
perhaps read other people’s letters and 
caused misunderstandings among friends. 
Why shouldn’t he defy her? Why be 
afraid? She couldn’t hurt him in any 
way—neither physically nor mentally. 

And when he reached the rectory he was 
a militant youth inflamed by the justice of 
his cause. But when he marched boldly 
into the library and found Dear Mother 
alone and knew that the hour of his oppor- 
tunity to play the man had struck, his 
spirit weakened. He was not able to say 
any of the things that he had planned—not 
a single one of them. 

“Where have you been, Edward?” she 
asked. ‘‘Not to New Rochelle, I feel sure, 
after all that I have told you about that 
dreadful Ruggles family.” 

She eyed him from under bent brows. 
Her shelf of upper teeth seemed to stick 
out at him more than ever. He wondered 
why he should be so dreadfully afraid of 
her, and only knew that he was. And he 
loved her, too. That was the queer thing. 
Why should he love her? She was a 
tyrant, she was unjust, she was untruthful 
in the cause of truth, crooked in the cause 
of straight dealing, a spy and a bigot, @ 
snob and an egomaniac. She was without 
any lovely or lovable quality of either the 
body or the spirit. And yet he loved her. 
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That perhaps is why he turned coward and 
evaded the issue. If he had treated her as 
indeed she soundly deserved, her power 
over him would have crumbled into dust. 

“T believe that I asked you where you 
have been,” said Dear Mother, “and if I 
did ask you, why then I am waiting for an 
answer—am I not?” 

“T followed the beach all the way to the 
City Island bridge,” said Edward glibly. 
“It was very interesting—all the marine 
life in the pools. Then I found how late it 
was getting to be and I came home by the 
road. I ran nearly all the way.” 

He wasn’t in the least ashamed of lying 
to her. Every other possible way of keep- 
ing the peace with her had been tried by 
the various members of the family. 
James, who was the family’s most suc- 
cessful and accomplished liar, got along 
better with her than anybody else. 

“You look very messy,” said Dear 
Mother. “I think you had better have a 
bath and change before dinner.” 

When he had bathed Edward carried 
his clothes into John’s room to dress. 
Opportunities for private conversations 
were rare in the Eaton household and he 
wished very much to tell his brother what 
Mr. Ruggles had said about the editor. 

John’s was the most interesting room in 
the house. It had an old stone fireplace 
with an iron crane, and above the mantel 
hung a pair of Revolutionary sabers which 
John when he was a small boy had bought 
—immediately after Christmas, when he 
was in funds—from the blacksmith in City 
Island. John had spent several weeks of 
his boyhood in working upon these relics 
with emery powder and oil. Of late years 
Edward had occasionally taken them 
down and given them a cleaning. 

When Edward entered the room with 
his armload of clothes, John had taken 
down one of the sabers and was making 
cuts and passes at the air. 

“You’ve been cleaning these old boys?” 
he asked. “I’m obliged to you. They’re 
the only things that I ever really wanted 
when I was a boy that I finally got. You 
could put up an awful scrap with this 
thing if you knew how.” 

“T guess,” said Edward as he exchanged 
his dressing gown for an undershirt, “‘that 
you could put up an awful fight with it if 
you were mad and didn’t know how.” 

“The best way to fight a man,” said 
John, “‘is to hit him first and to hit him in 
the pit of the stomach. But you want to be 
sure that you put everything you’ve got 
into that first blow.” He replaced the 
sabers. Then he turned to Edward with a 
mischievous smile. ‘‘Was she home?” 
he asked. 

“Who?” 

“Mother told me a long song anu dance 
about you and some fair Alice whom you 
have been forbidden to see. Mother 
added that she and her infidel family were 
just back from the White Mountains. 
And that she hoped and trusted that you 
would not go near them.” 

“Being forbidden to do something isn’t 
promising not to, is it?” said Edward. 
“They were home all right . . . Their 
house seems more like home to me than 
this house does. There isn’t a finer man in 
the world than Mr. Ruggles or a kinder 
one. Mother hates him because he 
doesn’t believe that the whale swallowed 


“You know, Eddie,” said John, “you’re 
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getting old enough to take things pretty 
seriously. Are you in love?” 

To the shy and modest Edward there 
was something terribly. rough and brutal 
about ‘this sudden direct question. He 
had always loved Alice. Everybody knew 
that. As for being in love with her, that 
was a new idea. He had never thought 
about it in just that way. Their relation- 
ship had been a warm and happy drifting, | 
an inarticulate strengthening of bonds 
His first instinct was to laugh—as nor- 
mally as possible—and to be surprised and 
say “What! Me? Me in love?” And 
laugh some more. But that seemed dis- 
loyal to Alice. So he said: 

“We've always been pretty close, John. 
But we’re just kids. I didn’t know any- 
body took us seriously until I found that 
mother was hooking my letters to her and 
hers to me.” 

“Tt wouldn’t make you unhappy to go 
to Paris for a few years and leave her?” 

Edward considered this and then said: 
“No—not unhappy. We’d find out 
mighty quick just how we did feel about 
each other. And if we found that we did 
want to be married—why, I’d be learning’ 
how to take care of her, wouldn’t I? . 
Say, John—Mr. Ruggles knows one of the 
editors of the Age and told him about me, 
and he says for me to bring him a lot of my 
drawings and paintings, all kinds, so’s he 
can judge if I’m any good at all. I thought 
I'd sneak off after breakfast tomorrow and 
gosee him. And I wish you’d give me the 
fare if you can spare it. I’d ask you to 
lend it to me if there was any chance of my 
paying it back.” 

“Gee, that’s exciting!” said John. 
“You can have anything I’ve got. Let’s 
go over all your stuff after dinner and see 
what you’d better show him.” 


The offices of the Age were in a tall 
narrow building on the north side of | 
Union Square. It took all of Edward’s | 
courage to enter that building; he walked | 
up and down in front of the door eleven 
| times before he finally went in. He then | 
| ascended seven floors in an elevator and | 
stood for a long time reading the words 


THE AGE 
Editorial Offices 


in gold letters on a glass door. His heart 


| was beating much too fast, and he felt 
sure that he was going to stammer and 
mike a fool of himself. 

At last he pushed open the glass door | 


| 
small boy with a very much freckled face. 


“Can I see Mr. Tow nley?”’ 

“Don’t know,” said the small boy. 
“Got an appointment?” 

“Not exactly. He said for me to bring 
him some drawings.” 

“Humph! What’s your name?” 

“Eaton.” 

“Sit down.” 

The small boy pointed to a chair. 
Edward sat down with the big package of 
drawings on his knees. The small boy 
went away and came back. ‘You'll have 
to wait a few minutes,” he said. 

Edward waited for three-quarters of an 
hour. He became very miserable and 
| despondent. Then all of a sudden a little 

round face with tortoise-rim spectacles ap- 
| peared and a kind, brisk voice said: 
| “You Eaton? Sorry you’ve had to 
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Mr. Townley’s office looked out over 
Union Square. It was a cozy little place 
with some deep chairs and almost all the 
drawings in the world either tacked on the 
wall or heaped on the desks and tables. 
There were also photographs of cele- 
brated people on which they had written 
their celebrated names. 

“Our mutual friend Ruggles,” said 
Townley, “is a whale of a good att critic. 
We don’t always agree, but I have so much 
confidence in him that I’ve looked forward 
to seeing your work with real excitement.” 

Up to this point Edward had not been 
able to say anything. And he was not now 
able, though he made a choking sound 
which resembled an effort at articulate 
speech. He fumbled nervously at the 
knotted string which held the drawings. 

“Here,” said Townley, “let me.” He 
cut the string. 

Then he sat down and in a silence 
which seemed to Edward peculiarly awful 
began to look at the drawings. When he 
had looked at the first six and laid them 
aside, he turned to Edward and said: 
“T don’t know what it would be wise for 
me to say, Eaton. So I think I’ll just try 
to be frank and honest, even if frankness 
and honesty aren’t good for you. . 
Of all the men who have brought their 
work to me, old men and young men, you 
have far and away the biggest talent.” 

Edward felt as if the breath had been 
knocked right out of him. He tried to 
speak and only got out one word: “Me?” 

It sounded very thin and silly and inap- 
propriate, and he blushed to the eyes. But 
little Mr. Townley put back his head and 
laughed until he had to take off his glasses 
and wipe them. Then Edward got to 
laughing, and then all at once he felt very 
happy to be where he was, and as much at 
ease with Mr. Townley as he would have 
been with Mr. Ruggles. 

“T’m going to look at them all,” said 
Mr. Townley. ‘I hope there’ll be some- 
thing that we can use right off. Obviously 
you drew these things for the love of it and 
not with a view to the peculiar needs of a 
publication like the Age.” 

Twenty minutes passed, and Mr. 
Townley started to go through the draw- 
ings again. But this time he went quickly 
and sorted the comic pictures of insect 
and caterpillar life into one pile. There 
were eight of these, and Mr. Townley said 
that he would like to use them in the Age. 

“T will use one every week,” he said, 

“as long as you care to draw them, and 
probably when you have studied our re- 
quirements a little you will do other 
things that we can use. But my dear boy, 
I hope you won’t get into a comic weekly 
rut. Mr. Ruggles has told me that you are 
very serious about art, that you wish to go 
to Paris and study. I think that with hard 
work you will become one of the very, very 


And just because you find that you can 
make a living by drawing pictures of 
caterpillars, don’t for Heaven’s sake pull 


up short and stop drawing pictures of the | 


things that seem beautiful to you.” 

Edward touched one of the caterpillar 
drawings with a timid forefinger. ‘Can I 
make a living doing those?” he asked. 

“We will pay you ten dollars apiece for 
them,” said Mr. Townley, “‘if that is satis- 
factory, and if the pictures catch on and 
people like them, as I think they will, we 
will pay you more.” 
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throat from infection 
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warm, moist membranes of the throat 
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Under normal conditions, the body 
can easily throw off germs. But when 
your vitality is lowered by any one of 
the strains of modern life, germs may 
multiply too fast for the body to fight. 
‘Then yo. easily fall a prey to colds, 
tonsilit: .nfluenza, and many danger- 
ous diseases. 

To find a safe, dependable, pleasant 
and convenient way of preventing dis- 
ease by sterilizing the throat has long 
been the study of medical science. And 
in Formamint one of the most powerful 


against disease 


germicidal agents known is now avail- 
able for mouth and throat use in a 
harmless, pleasant-tasting form. 

When dissolved in the mouth, Form- 
amint liberates this germicide, which, 
combining with the mouth fluids, pene- 
trates to every fold and crevice in 
which germs can lodge. It cannot in- 
jure the most delicate tissues, but it 
destroys, or prevents the development 
of germ life. 

Whenever you are tired or run 
down, when your throat is raw from 
irritating dust, during epidemics, in 
crowds, or when you have to come into 
contact with people having colds or 
sore throats, you can carry Formamint 
with you. Get a bottle today. All drug- 
gists have it. 
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.“That’s a lot: of money.” 


“And I’m to do one every week?” Mr. 
Townley nodded. ‘‘Gee!” said Edward. 
And his face 
broke into a happy smile. 

“Tt would keep you in Paris if you went 
there to study. When I was a student in 
Paris there were plenty of young men who 
got aiong on very much less.” 

Edward was pretty nearly dazed with 
happiness. 

‘“Whenever you come to town,” said 
Mr. Townley, ‘“‘I hope you'll look me up. 
Anything that I can do to help you, I’ll do 
gladly. Before you go abroad we had 
‘etter have a long talk. I know the ropes 
oretty well, and I could give you some 
usefui letters. And now I wish you’d do 
mea favor. This little head—is it Mary?” 
Edward nodded. “I wish you would write 
your name on it and make me a present of 
it. It is so full of feeling and the color is so 
sweet and cool. Id like to have it.” In 
one corner of the picture Edward wrote 
hisname. “Thank you. I'll treasure that. 
I believe in my heart that some day these 
early sketches of yours will sell for large 
sums of money.” 

- Those particular ones never did so far as 
anybody knows. .Edward went home in 
such a daze that he left the drawings in the 
clevated train, and.what became of them 


“thereafter is sheer guesswork. To Edward 


the loss meant absolutely nothing. He had 
a check for eighty dollars in his pocket, and 


: the future looked to. him as if it was en- 


tirely composed of roses. 

That night he told his father and John. 
Dear Mother and Sarah.had set aside this 
particular evening for a conference in which 
every item of Sarah’s trousseau, every de- 
tail of her wedding day, and most likely 
the future activities and deportment of her 
husband, were to be decided. The ladies 
therefore having retired, the gentlemen 
had the library to themselves. 

“Tell us what happened, Eddie,” said 
Mr. Eaton the moment they had gone. 

“He was dandy to me,” said Edward 
eagerly. ‘He bought eight of the bug 
pictures and said he would buy one every 
week as long as I like to draw ’em. I bet I 
don’t miss a week between now and the 
time I’m eighty.” 

“He bought them, you say?” asked 
John. 

“Ten dollars apiece,” said Edward. 
“Fight of ’em. Eight times ten. I can do 
that in my head. It’s eighty.” Then he 
showed them the check which Mr. Townley 
had given him and continued excitedly: 
““He made me promise to send him one of 
‘em every week, and he promised that 
every four weeks he’d deposit forty dollars 
in the bank, so that even if I were way off 
somewhere—even if I were in France—I’d 
know I had.the money. And he said if I 
did go to France he’d give me letters to 
artists and people who would help me—so 
if I did go to France I wouldn’t have to ask 


_ anyone to help me about money. He 


said I could live like a prince in the 
Latin Quarter on two hundred francs a 
month. A dollar, he said, was about five 
francs.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Eaton, “ are you going 


| to France, or are we going to wake up 


some fine morning and find that you have 
gone?” 

“If I said “iat I was going,” said 
Edward, “and mother—you or mother— 
didn’t want me to—you could stop me, 
couldn’t you?—me not being of age?” 
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“Ves,” nodded Mr. Eaton, “we could 
stop you.” 

“But,” cried Edward, his face twinkling 
all over with lines of mischief, “if you 
woke up some fine morning and found that 
I’d gone, you wouldn’t be able to drag me 
back, would you?” 

“No,” said Mr. Eaton. 

“Then,” said Edward, “I’d better not 
tell anybody whether I’m going or not.” 

But later that night he had a moment 
alone with John, and it was arranged be- 
tween them that Edward should join him 
on the Aurora a few hours before she was 
to sail. 

Edward could not go to sleep for a long 
time. It seemed so queer to him that he 
should have had such a wonderful and in 
all ways honorable boost to his fortune, 
and that he dared not tell his mother. He 
felt a little as if he would like to cry. 


Between Edward and his great adven- 
turing into the world there were not now 
many hours. Some of them, and they 
were the happiest, he spent with Alice. 
But even if these hours were the hap- 
piest they weren’t perfectly happy. They 
weren’t perfectly happy because Alice 
managed to make Edward feel as if it 
was very selfish of him to go away and 
leave her. She was just the least little bit 
cool about his haste to convert himself into 
a famous artist. He might, she seemed to 
think, have put off his going for a year or 
two. 

Were all women alike, Edward won- 
dered? Wasn’t there even one in the 
whole world who could let her man pursue 
his destiny in his own way, without inter- 
fering with him and jeopardizing his 
chances? 

But in his grief at telling her good-by 
Edward forgot that she wasn’t perfect and 
only considered how much he loved her, 
and how much it was hurting him to go 
away from her. 
gate in the wall, and then, just when 
Edward was trying to nerve himself up to 
the point of kissing her and was failing, she 
said suddenly, “Aren’t you going to kiss 
me?” 

And that made it easy, and as he leaned 
for the kiss he heard his own voice mur- 
muring “My darling” and felt terribly 
grown-up. It was a boy and girl kiss to 
start with, but right in the middle of it 
Alice suddenly clung to him very tightly 
and closely and changed it into a different 
kind of a kiss, and then just as suddenly 
she pushed him away from her and turned 
and fled. 

Edward passed through the little gate 
and closed it behind him. His hat was 
still in his hand. He stood and looked at 
the gate and for the hundredth time read 
the words on it: 

“They say. What say they? Let them 
say!” 


Some of Edward’s remaining hours were 
devoted to the composition of the follow- 
ing letter: 


Dearest Mother: 

John is going to take me to France in 
his ship, and I am going to study hard to 
be an artist. I can earn forty dollars a 
month right now by drawing pictures and 
that will be enough for me to live on. 
know you will be angry and disap- 
pointed, and so I have to write this letter 
and leave it so that you’ll get it when I am 


She went with him to the |. 


Film-Coats Are Combated 


On a beauty’s teeth 


One great item in beauty is 
beautiful teeth. That is, teeth 
without dingy film. 

You see them everywhere to- 
day. Millions now use a new teeth 
cleaning method. They constantly 
fight the film. 

Make this test we offer. Learn 
how much this new way means to 
people who are dainty. 


That cloud is film 

You feel on teeth a viscous film. 
Under old brushing methods, 
much of it clings and stays. 

Soon that film discolors to form 
dingy coats. Then teeth lose their 
luster. 

Film also causes most tooth 
troubles. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Very few people escape those 
troubles without fighting film. 


Now you can do it 
Dental science has found two 
ways to effectively fight film. One 
acts to disintegrate the film at all 
stages of formation. The other 


Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent Ciaieseqnates the film, then 
removes it with an agent far softer 
than enamel. Never use a film com- 
batant which contains harsh grit. 


Pepsadéent 


REG. U.S 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by lead- 
ing dentists the world over. _ 

Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


removes it without harmful scour- 
ing. Those methods were proved 
by many careful tests. Then a 
new-type tooth paste was created 
to apply them daily. The name is 
Pepsodent. Now careful people of 
some 50 nations employ it, largely 
by dental advice. 

That’s why you see whiter teeth 
now where dainty people gather. 


Pepsodent does other things es- 
sential. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, also its starch diges- 
tant. Those are Nature’s agents 
for neutralizing and digesting 
starch deposits. Every use of Pep- 
sodent gives them manifold effect. 

That brings a new conception 
of what clean teeth mean. 


For careful men 

But Pepsodent is not for women 
only. Men’s teeth also glisten 
now. No man who knows will go 
a day without it. And dentists 
advise that children use it from 
the time the first tooth appears. 
Thus it is bringing to countless 
homes a new dental era. 
Send coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the film-coats 
disappear. 
You will be amazed and de- 
lighted. Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 622, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Diamond Importers 
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importing prices. Here are several diamond 
offers—direct to you by mail—which clearly 
demonstrate our position to name prices on dia- 
monds that should d surely interest any present 

or prospective diamond purchaser. 


e 
i unted 
lies’ st; ie solid 
setting. this diamond, 
mak arisons you 


any compar! 
wish—money refunded if this Ladies’ 
ring can Diamond R 200.00 
Perfectl dia nd. 
"direct $145. 00 all Platinum Ring: 
The ring is richly carved and 
pierced in a lace 
work pattern 


PRICES on OTHER 
DIAMOND RINGS 


Y{ carat « 
% carat = 50.00 
carat « 

34 carat = 108.00 
1) carats = 217.00 
Ring 2 carats = 290.00 
3 carats = 435.00 
Prices vary according to 
style of mountings. See 
our free catalog illus- 


cut trating all the latest 
e sides. The ring 18k [style Rings, Brooches, 
solid white gold, beautifully Pendants, Earrings, etc. 
pierced and carved. 


If desired, rings will be 
Sent to aty bank you may 
name or any Express Co. 
with privilege of examina- 
tion. Our diamond guar- 
antee for full value for 
all time goes with every 
purchase. 

WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 
VALUABLE 
FREE CATALOG 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 


This bookis beautifully 
Tellshow 


diamonds. This book ] j 
showing weights, sizes Why Se 
orices and quali ies of a Ns 


illion Dollars’ worth of 
Diamonds, 
an authori 


JASON WEILER & Sons 
369 Washington Street, Cor. Franklin 


Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, Londen and Paris | 


Embossed Stationery from Hollywood 
200 Sheets, 100 Envelopes, $2.00 

With Your Name and Address 

in beautiful raised embossed letters. 

Not ordinary stationery but fine 

quality paper of distinctive appear- 


ance. Your choice of white, gray, 
blue or buff—size of sheets 5% x | 
6%. Write your name and address 
plainly. Enclose $2.00 and this 


specially embossed stationery will be 
sent postpaid immediately. 


HOME STATIONERY COMPANY, 1534 Gordon St. Hollywood. Calif. 


BUNIONS 


FEDODYNE, the marvelous new Solvent, banishes 
almost instantly. The Hum; 

ishes hough magic. “THEN YO! WILL 
HAVE SHAP ELY FE! 


SENT ON TRIAL 


ou to have relief from Bunions. _— int 


KAY. "LABORATORIES 
_ 186 N. LaSalle St. 


K-671 
__Chicago, Illinois 


Use PISO’S — this prescription 


relieves children and adults. 
A pleasant syrup. No opiates. 
35° and sizes 


the church to which his fiancée be- 


sold everywhere 


February, 19m 


gone. If I saw you angry and disap- 
pointed I suppose I wouldn’t go. But 
you ought not to want me to be a min- 
ister when I don’t want to be one, and 
don’t believe half the things they have to 
say, and when I love to draw and paint, 
and can’t see any wrong in it. 

I hope you will write and say you for- 
giveme. It isn’t easy for a boy even when 
he’s far far away to have to think that his 
own mother is down on him. And I don’t 
think it’s right for a boy when he can 
earn his own living to stay at home and 
make just that much extra expense for 
his father and mother. 

I am sitting at the little writing desk in 
my own room, right here at home, but 
writing this letter to you makes me feel 
homesick. So if I’m homesick right here 
at home, think how it will be when I get 
to Paris and don’t know anybody or the 
language or anything. I don’t like to go 
away from you and my father. It hurts 
all over. But if I stayed at home I would 
have to go to the divinity school and I 
couldn’t stand that, so I’ve just got to go. 

I don’t seem to want to do very bad 
things, so I don’t think you ought to 
worry about my being in Paris. A man 
who studied in Paris told me that all the 
talk about Paris being so wicked is—talk. 
He says it’s just like any other big city, 
and that you can live the kind of life you 
want to, and that good people are ad- 
mired in Paris just like anywhere else, and 
bad people are despised. 

So good-by, Dearest Mother, and try 
to forgive me. Edward 


This letter flung Mrs. 
her unquestioned knowledge of what was 


best for her boys had been defied. To make 
matters worse, the two older boys had not 


come whining home and acknowledged | $ 
how mistaken they had been. They had | 
Now here 


prospered in their chosen lines. 
was Edward running away from her and 
the church, and right on top of that a 
letter from Mark to say that he was about 
to be married to the daughter of a neigh- 
boring farmer. It was bad enough to be 
marrying a farmer’s daughter, though if 
George Washington had had a daughter 
she would have been one, but to make 
matters worse Mark had made no mention 


longed. Obviously, therefore, she must be 
either a Roman Catholic or a creature who 
believed in nothing at all. The enclosed 
photograph showed her to be a little too 
plump but exquisitely pretty. 

Mrs. Eaton proceeded to work herself 
into a series of devastating sick headaches, 
which caused more suffering to others than 
to herself, and her only comfort in the 
world was James. He saw his opportunity 
and toadied to her unmercifully and 
wormed his way deeper and deeper into 
her good graces and closer and closer to 
her pocketbook. 

Meanwhile Edward was on the broad 
Atlantic, rolling over to France, and joy- 
ously and even gloriously drawing all the 
things which pertain to ships and the sea. 
He was neither seasick nor homesick. He 
thought a good deal about himself with the 
wholesome egotism of youth, and was for 
once in his life extraordinarily happy. 


In March you will go with young 
Edward to Par.:s—and you will find 
it a fascinating journey with fasci- 
nating company—and a most uncx- 
pected outcome for Edward himself 


Eaton into a) 
terrible rage. Three times now her will and 
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clean 


and safe 


Sani-Flush removes quickly 
every spot and stain from the 


toilet bowl. It purifies and sani- 
tizes the hidden, unhealthful 
trap. It makes the entire toilet 
clean—and safe. 

No scrubbing. No hard work. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, and flush. The porce- 
lain shines! 

Sani-Flush destroys all foul 
odors. It will not harm plumb- 
ing connections. There is noth- 
ing else will do its wonderful 
work, Always keep Sani-Flush 
handy in the bathroom. 

If not at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, send 25c for 
a full-size can, 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Sani -Flush 


US Pat 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without pati 
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WHITING -ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


A brush expert saysthey are the best Hair 

Brushet made. They are penetrating. They 

go all through the hair to the roots and 

stimulate growth. They make a beautiful 

radiantsheen. The glory of woman is made 

es. 

Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A, 

Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Years 


89 and the Largest in the World a 
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Kitchen-Company 


(Continued from page 101) 


his face here again,” she said slowly. 

“Tf he does, there will be an accident to 
the rose trees,” said her daughter, com- 
pressing her lips. “I’ve had all I can stand 
of Mr. Hopkins.” 

“And then there’s Mr. Scott,” said her 
mother plaintively. ‘Clara says that she 
thinks her young man has heard some- 
thing, and if he should happen to meet 
them one evening 3 

“It might be bad for the young man. 
Leonard would have a better nose if he 
didn’t box so much. Look at father!” 

Mrs. Brampton looked. ‘‘He—he seems 
to be examining the footmarks,”’ she gasped. 

“Time I changed your sensible low- 
heeled shoes for something more dressy,” 
said her daughter, disappearing. 

She was back before the Captain re- 
entered the house and, sitting cross-legged, 
displayed a pair of sharp-toed, high-heeled 
shoes of blameless aspect, which met his 
ardent gaze with a polished stare. He 
turned his back at last and stood gazing 
blankly out at his cherished garden. 

It never occurred to him to accept de- 
feat, and his daughter was therefore more 
annoyed than surprised to see Mr. Hop- 
kins—a nervous, chastened Mr. Hopkins 
—back again after a few days. On this 
occasion, however, the Captain lingered 
in the garden, and trom a deck chair be- 
neath the window watched his faltering 
steps. Conscious of the scrutiny, the visi- 
tor babbled incoherencies to Miss Bramp- 
ton, until in self-defense she retreated to 
the house on the plea of a thorn in her 
foot. 

The sound of Mr. Scott’s voice in the 
kitchen did not add to her comfort. A 
glance from her window showed her that 
her father had taken her place with the 
visitor and was pointing out the merits 
of a small rockery. She stole downstairs | 
and opening the kitchen door peeped in. | 

“T thought you were going to the 
cinema,” she said coldly to Mr. Scott. 

“Can’t,’’ was the reply. ‘“Clara’s Bill 
is outside and she’s afraid to come.” 

“He’s waiting for him,” said Clara 
breathlessly. ‘‘There’ll be murder done— 
and I shall be the cause of it.” 

“Cheer up,” said Mr. Scott. “He’ll 
only have a week or two in a_ nice 
hospital. You'll be able to see him on 
Sunday afternoons and take him grapes.” 

“T know who’ll want the grapes,” said 
Clara miserably. ‘You don’t know his 
strength. I don’t believe he knows it 
himself.” 

“Where is he?’’ said Miss Brampton. 

“Outside the side gate, Miss,” replied 
Clara. ‘Like a cat waiting for a mouse.” 

“A mouse!”’ ejaculated the startled Mr. 
Scott. look here, Clara . . .” 

“T’ll go and send him away,” said Miss 
Brampton, with decision. 

She slipped into the garden and, her 
father’s back still being towards her, | 
opened the side gate and looked out. A} 
bullet-headed young man, standing just 
outside, scowled at her. 

“Do you want to see Clara?” 

“T’m waiting,” said Mr. Bill Jones, 
“waiting for a toff.” 

Miss Brampton stood regarding him 
with a puzzled air. Then she had an in- 


A feature 
you'll like 


Handles are made 
in six different 
colors—a personal 
Owens for every 
member of your 
family. 


Staple-tied 


Bristles are tied 
securely into the 
handle by hidden 
staples. They 
won't come out in 
the mouth. 


A bad habit 


that should be stopped 


OU’VE often seen people thumb 

the bristles in a tooth brush. This 
is a dangerous habit. For careless fingers 
frequently carry dirt—even infection. 


The Owens Stapletied Tooth Brush 
is protected from this unsanitary han- 
dling. Each one is sold in aclean, 
transparent glass container. Exposed 
to the eye—but not to the hands. 


You'll prefer this clean tooth brush 
for other reasons, too. Prominent 
dental authorities have pronounced it 
the best all-purpose tooth brush ever 
designed. The cut of the trim, curve 
of the handle, and spacing of bristle 
tufts combine to make it ideal for thor- 
oughly cleaning every part of the teeth. 

Sold in the sanitary glass container, 
it costs you no more than ordinary tooth 
brushes—30, 40 and 50 cents each, in 
child’s, youth’s and adult’s sizes. 


OWENS 


Stapletied TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO 


spiration that almost took her breath, 
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I regard instruction by mail as one of the most phenom- 
developments of the age — Theodore Roosevelt 


Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you stcp by stepto success and 
help solve your personal business prob- 
lems. Ourplanenables youtotrain during 
spare hours without interference with your 
duties. Mark with an X below the 

ind of position you want to fill We will 
mail catalog and full particulars regarding 
our lowcost monthly payment plan. Also 
our valuable book for ambitious men, ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.’’ No obligation 
to you. Find out how you can get ‘‘experi- 
ence’’ in executive work thru the LaSalle 
Problem Method of Training, what it is and 
how it works, Tear out, mark and mail 
the coupon now, Let us prove to you how 
this step has helped thousands of ambitious 
men to real success. 


— Coupon — — 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training 
Institution in t orld 

Dept. 255-R Chicago, Illinoisf 

Gentlemen: Send without 
obligation to me information 
regarding course indicated 
below, also copy of your in- 
teresting book, Years’ 
Promotion in One.” 


Man t: Training for Official, 
Managerial, Sales and Executive positions, . 

oO Modern Salesmanship: Training for Sales and 
Advertising Executives, Solicitors, Sales Pro- 
motion Managers, Salesmen, Manufacturers’ 
Agents and all those engaged in retail, whole- 
sale or specialty selling, 

O Higher Accountancy: Training for positions 
as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

(J Traffic Management—Foreign and Domestic: 
Training for positions as Railroad and Indus- 
trial Traffic Manager, etc. 

Railway Station M t: Training for 
Station Accountants, Cashiers and Agents, Di- 
vision Agents, Traveling Auditors, Transporta- 
tion Inspectors, Traveling Freight Agents, etc. 

(Industrial Management Efficiency: For Ex- 
ecutives, Managers, Office and Shop Employes 
and those desiring practical training in indus- 
trial management principles and practice. 

([] Modern Busi Cor d and Prac- 
tice: Training for Sales and Collection Corre- 
spondents; Sales Promotion Managers; Credit 
and Office Managers; Correspondence Super- 
visors, Secretaries, etc. 


iking and Fi Training for executive 
positions in Banks and Financial Institutions. 
[[] Modern Foremanship and Production Meth- 
ods: Training in the direction and handling of 
industrial forces—for Executives, Managers, 
Superintendents, Contractors, Foremen, Sub- 
foremen, etc. 
Personnel and Employment Management: 
Training for Employers, Employment Man- 
agers, Executives, Industrial Engineers. 
CLaw: Training for Bar; mmercial Law. 
LL. B. Degree. f ective Speaking. 
[JExpert Bookkeeping. . P. A. Coaching. 


[Business English. 
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away. “Do you mean the gentleman who | 
is in the garden talking to father?” | 

Mr. Jones’s eyes glistened. He licked his | 
lips and stood breathing hard and short. | 
Miss Brampton, with an encouraging | 
smile, pushed the door open. 


Mr. Jones needed no further invitation. | 


With head erect and eyes ablaze he en- 
tered the garden and catching sight of 


Mr. Hopkins, strode rapidly towards him. | | 


“Here! What do you want?” demanded | 
the astonished Captain. 

Mr. Jones ignored him, and continuing 
his progress, thrust his face into that of | 
Mr. Hopkins. ‘Take my gal away, will | 
yer?” he shouted. “Take ’er to the pic- 
tures, will yer? Take that!” 

Mr. Hopkins took it and went down with 
a cry of anguish. Through a mist of pain 
he heard the voice of his assailant. 

“Get up! Get up! else I’ll jump on yer.” 

Mr. Hopkins got up and the appearance 
of Mr. Jones was so terrible that he turned 
and fled, with the other in hot pursuit. 

“Stop!” yelled the choking Captain. 
“Mind the flowers! Mind the fi——” 

Mr. Hopkins paid no heed; neither, to 
do him justice, did Mr. Jones. The for- 
mer performed miracles of agility, while 
his opponent pounded doggedly behind. 
A bad third, owing to his keeping to the 
path, the Captain followed raving in the 
rear. Broken plants lay in the wake of Mr. 
Hopkins; churned up earth marked the 
progress of Mr. Jones. And at this junc- 
ture, Mr. Scott appeared from the kitchen 
shedding his coat. 

“What the deuce do you think you’re 
doing?” he shouted. 

Mr. Jones pulled up suddenly and 
favored him with a menacing glare. 

“Look at those flowers,” cried Mr. Scott 
severely. ‘You chump-headed, mutton- 
headed son of a gun.” 

Mr. Jones stood irresolute. He looked 
longingly at Mr. Hopkins taking cover be- 
hind the Captain; then with a loud roar he 
threw himself upon this new arrival. 

Mr. Scott sidestepped neatly and smote 
him heavily on the chin. Mr. Jones, turn- 
ing in amazement, took three more and, 
being by this time acclimatized, settled 
down to a steady mill. 

“You'd better go,” said the Captain 
harshly to Mr. Hopkins. “This isn’t a 
sight for you.” 

Mr. Hopkins went, somewhat reluc- 
tantly. He was a man of peace, but the 


sight of Mr. Jones’s damages seemed in 
some way to afford him an odd feeling of 
satisfaction. The Captain stayed, to see 
fair play. It was with almost a sigh that 
he went at length to help Mr. Scott assist 
his adversary to his feet. The dazed Mr. | 
Jones, with Clara’s arm about his waist, | 


was led indoors and his head placed under | 


the scullery tap. 


“Well, that’s over,” said Mr. Scott, | 


tenderly dabbing his face with his hand- 


kerchief, as Miss Brampton came out. | 
“T’m afraid €lara has jilted me, sir.”” The 
Captain grunted and eyed him curiously. | 


“T was, poing to take her to the cinema. | 


Now I suppose I shall have to go alone. 
Unless 

“Well?” barked the Captain. 

“Unless Miss Brampton comes with me.” 

The Captain stood up and faced him, 
choking. ‘‘Cinema!’’ he roared. ‘Cinema! 
If you want to do something to pass the 


evening, you can help her help me help 
| make the garden tidy.” 
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Receding \ 
gums 


A warning that pyorrhea 
may attack the root sockets 


Your teeth may be white 
and free from decay, but you 
willlose them if pyorrhea—start- 
ing under the gum line where 
you cannot see it—spreadsto the 
root sockets. When your root 
sockets are affected, the entire 
support ofthe teethis weakened. 
The teeth usually become loose 

and fall out, or must be pulled. 
Dental clinics since 1908 have 
proved the effectiveness of Pyor- 
rhocide Powder as an aid in 
correcting, as well as in pre- 
venting, pyorrhea. It is medi- 
cated with Dentinol, agum-tissue 
healing agent used by the dental 
profession in the treatment of 
pyorrhea at the dentist’s chair. 
Pyorrhocide Powder keeps the 
teeth white and clean. It has a 
tonic and healing effect upon the 
gums. It aidsinrepairing receding, 
bleeding or tender gums. It helps 
healthy gums to keep healthy. 
t ae and you can avoid 
- pyorrhea. The eco- 
nomical dollar pack- 
age contains six 
months’ supply. At 

all druggists. 
FREE SAMPLE 


Write for free sam- 
ple and booklet on 
causes, effects and 
prevention of pyor- 
rhea. 


The Dentinol & 
Pyorrhocide Co., 
Inc. 

Sole Distributors 
1476 Broadway 
New York City 


You neodnit have 


GRAY HAIR 


Q-ban Hair Color Restorer willrestore(not dye )the origi- 
nal dark colorof your hair. This beneficialpreparationhas 
been usedforover thirty years by men andwomen. Never 
fails. Guaranteed. Usedin privacy of your home, without 
fussor trouble. Change is gradual and natural, yourfriends 
need not know. Price 75 cents—try the Drug Store first. 

Miniature bottles of Q-ban tonic and Liquid Green Soap 

8 poo with “Book of Seven .-bans” miiled free. 


Address: HESSIG-ELLIS, Chemists. Memphis, Tenn. 
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The Sleeping-Car 
(Continued from page 37) 


very tired. Although I was sitting by my 
companion’s side his voice was so light 
and thin, the noise of the rushing train so 
enveloping, that as I grew tired I some- 
times heard what he was saying only with 
difficulty. There was a strain put upon 
my attention and that st:ain seemed to 
color his story. My weary mind draped 
it in tragic hues. Through mists, visualiz- 
ing what had happened as told by him, I 
seemed to see him, Lili hanging on, Doctor 
Mossey with cold Swiss face, shallow but 
clever eyes and square-cut beard, the 
neurasthenic enemies, their pale coun- 
tenances at one in hatred, otherwise vari- 
ous as their nationalities, grouped around, 
intent on the coming tragedy which was to 
overwhelm, they supposed, the woman 
they hated. 

For the Greek lover—in the clinic, he 
told me, they always called him “the 
Greek” —was going away. Doctor Mossey 
was satisfied with his condition, had given 
him leave to go almost directly. But the 
Polish girl was still dreadfully unwell, 
quite unfit to go back to Warsaw. Her 
“cure” wasn’t nearly finished. She and 
her insolence would soon be uncom- 
panioned. She would fall back into her 
defiant solitude. And they could see, all 
those invalids’ eyes, that already ‘‘the 
Greek” had finished with her. His body 
was there in the clinic and was still always 
with “the Pole.’’ But the rest of him was 
away, out of Switzerland, in Paris, per- 
haps, or London, or in the “little Paris’’ 
called Bucharest, or in Athens among the 
dark-eyed Greek girls with their languid 
charm and their indolent, semi-Oriental 
manners. 

Poor creature! With all her insolence 
she would soon be an object for pity. The 
clinic would soon have the exquisite 
luxury of pitying her. 

And then, just when my friend—or 
shall I say my Orient express friend?— 
was greeting the wide world with out- 
stretched hands and was already thinking 
of Lili, though he was still in the clinic and 
to be there for two or three more days, 
as “a girl I once met when I was ill in a 
dreadful place in Switzerland,” she in- 
formed him that when he left she would 
leave too! 

From that moment his hatred of her 
began. From that moment he looked upon 
her as one of the great misfortunes of his 
life. From that moment he understood 
her. She was one of those awful women 
who won’t let go. 

And then with tired ears I heard the 
account of a combat, the fight to leave, the 
fight against being left, and with a tired 
though still eager mind—for I was gen- 
uinely interested in the strange affair and 
he told it weli—I followed the details of 
the struggle. That insolence of hers had 
meant character. That love of hatred 
had come not out of weakness but out of 
strength. That defiance had been made 
possible by the possession of a thick mental 
skin. 

The under side of his character had cer- 
tainly shown itself in gross cruelty. He 
practically told me so. But she who had 
fed on hatred now showed that she could 
love through brutality. An obsession of 
obstinacy had rendered her seemingly 


The care of the cuticle is the basis of well groomed nails 


C fhe way Beauty Oxperts 
keep the cuticle smooth 


How exquisite her hands look, the nails gleaming like jewels 
in the softest, smoothest rim of cucicle. 

Have you wondered just what beauty experts do to get the 
soft, smooth nail rim that baffles you? Some of the smartest 
beauty shops in New York say they use Cutex. They consider 
the care of the cuticle with Cutex is the basis of their charming 
grooming of the hands, for without fresh smooth cuticle the 
whitest hands, the most lustrous nails, look awkward and 
neglected. And Cutex is so easy to use and so quick that 
thousands of women have learned how to give themselves this 
same lovely manicure. 

Cutex makes everything for the manicure. Its polishes are won- 
derful for a lovely lustre. The new Powder Polish gives a brilliance 
almost instantly. For a very high polish use Cutex Liquid Polish. 
There are also Cake and Paste ma “rhag Cutex has complete manicure 
sets for 60c, $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00. Each article separately is 35¢. 
At drug and department stores in the United States and Canada 
and chemist shops in England. 


Experts at the Terminal Salonsinthe | Miss Dorothy Gray, Fifth Avenue’s 


Waldorf-Astoria, Pennsylvania famous beauty specialist says: “Cutex 
Hotel and the Knickerbocker, say: _ is particularly invaluable to me because it is 


“Cutex is the best thin; 
giving that rim of smoot 


we know of for absolutely safe.. American hands are the best 
unbroken cuticle, groomed in the world. To Cutex must be 


essential to well groomed hands. It softens given a large part of the credit. It has been 
and shapes the cuticle and is the safest way teaching so steadily the loveliness of well kept 
to remove particles of dead skin.” nails that no one wants to be without them.” 


Introductory Set— 
now only 12c 


Fill out this coupon and 
mail it with 12¢ in coin or 
stampsforthe Introductory 
Set containing trial sizes 
of Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Powder Polish, Liquid Pol- 
ish, Cuticle Cream (Com- 
fort), emery board and 
orange stick. Address 
Northam Warren, 114 
West 17th St., New York, 
or if you live in Canad:, 
Dept C-2, 200 Mountain 
St., Montreal, Canada. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 


NORTHAM WARREN, Dept. C-2 
114 West 17th St., New York 


I enclose 12¢ in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set 
containing enough Cutex for six manicures. 
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Absorbine, Jr. 


hea 


Chap ped lands 


healing relief / 


Even rough, bleeding, 
painful cases of chapping 
are promptly relieved by 


At once cleansing and 
healing, it not only guards 
against infection but allays 
the pain and promotes rapid 

F ing. A few drops suffice. 

Best of all, Absorbine, Jr. 
is not a salve or ointment 
and is therefore not greasy 


All druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. Liberal trial bottle, 10c. postpaid. 
W. EF. YOUNG, Inc., 266 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 
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Give 


and does not stain. The 
odor, though clean and 
agreeable, does not linger. 
You will like to use 
Absorbine, Jr. It has many 
regular toilet uses and it is 
a safe, dependable first aid 
in emergencies. It occupies 
a never-empty place in 
many thousands of home 
medicine cabinets. 


AbsorbineJ® 


TRE ANTISEPTIC tin) MENT 


ashamed 


It brought him untold misery; yet 
only he, himself, was to blame. 


HE had neglected his teeth so long that he 
was actually ashamed to visit his dentist. 
And like so many people, he kept putting it off. 


Finally he became so sensitive about their | 


appearance that in conversation he habitually 
distorted his mouth in an effort to hide’ them 
from view. 

A reasonable effort on his own part—con- 
sulting his dentist, conscientious use of his 
tooth brush and the right dentifrice—might 
have saved him this humiliation. But he even 
neglected these things. He was uncomfortable 
wherever he went. 

Only the right dentifrice—consistently used 
—will protect you against such criticism, 
Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth a new way. 
The first tube you buy will prove this to you. 

You will notice the improvement even in the 
first few days. And, moreover, just as Listerine 
is the safe antiseptic, so Listerine Tooth Paste 
is the safe dentifrice. It cleans yet it cannot 
injure the enamel. 


What are your teeth saying about you today? |; 


—LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., Saint 
Louis, U.S.A 
LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


elief 


rcoughs 


LSO'S __this prescription quickly 
children 
pleasant opia 
sold every where 


Tis 
DIAMONDS WATCHES 


CASH or CREDIT 


7 som derign. Speci 
with « rder or on delivery, then 


Europe and sell direct to you. 
4 is your gain. 
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invulnerable. Despite all his arguments, 
his insults, his attempts at evasion, she 
actually left the clinic not merely on the 
day of his departure, but with him, before 
the astonished glare of the invalids’ eyes. 

He went out, not into freedom, but com- 
panioned by an ill woman who expressed 
her rigid determination to remain with him. 
They descended the hill together in the 
funicular railway and at the bottom he 
told her to “get out.”” She refused. There 
was a scene by the statue of the Empress 
Elizabeth close to the English church. 
Territet_ was shocked. And eventually a 
Swiss official, ‘dressed up in uniform,” in- 
terfered and my friend was forced to go 
with Lili to a hotel. 

There the struggle was renewed with 
venom. 

“How did it end?” I heard myself 
asking. 

And the sound of my own voice seemed 
strange at that hour in the midst of the 
train’s uproar, strange and weary and 
dreadfully mournful. And suddenly I 
knew that I was terribly tired and couldn’t 
listen much longer. 

‘Have you ever met a woman who would 
stand anything from you—anything—and 
yet go on loving you?” 

I shook my head. 

“Then you’ve never met a Lili.” 

“But you’re here and she’s in Paris, 
You got rid of her!” 

He frowned and the anxious look again 
made his face seem old. 

“She forced me to take her to Paris. She 
forced me to live with her there. And she 
was ill—ill all the time. To live with an 
ill woman whom one hates tn Paris!” 

I realized that he had been punished. 
Lili had known how to punish him. 

“But you got away!” 

“Yes. My mother was taken desperately 
ill in Athens. I was telegraphed for. I 
had a letter too. Lili wouldn’t let me go 
till the letter came. But then she had to. 
4 been away for eight weeks. That’s 
a 

“And now you’re—but you said you 
were going to London!” 

“T am. I’ve fixed things up with 
Antoine, the fellow I told you about. At 
least I’ve practically settled things. He’s 
to get her out of Paris. I’ve thought of a 
way. And then I can go back there and 
enjoy myself.” 

He smiled and I felt his cruelty. 

“T shall see him for a few minutes at the 
station tomorrow morning, put the last 
touches to it.” He laughed thinly. 

“This morning!” I said. 

“Ts it?’ He looked at the enameled 
watch. ‘“Half-past two!” 

“We must go to bed.” 
electric bell. 

The contréleur came and made our two 
beds like a desperate automaton. When 
they were ready my friend said: 

“You go in first. But—you really 
meant it about number thirteen?” 

“T’ll prove it to you.” 

And presently, when he opened the door, 
he found me between the sheets in the 
lower berth. 


I pressed the 


Now this is what happened in Paris. 

We ran in by the Seine in the dusk of a 
frozen morning. My companion was up 
and dressed early. As I watched him from 


my berth moving about in the narrow 


space between the bed and the wall, taking 
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the net off his hair, settling the black opal 
in his blue necktie, dropping scent from a 
crystal bottle upon his silk handkerchief, 
he still looked terribly alive. Directly he 
was ready he lighted a cigaret and went 
out into the corridor. 

We were slowing down by the platform 
of the Gare de Lyon when I followed him 
into the corridor. I was to stay in Paris 
and I bade him good-by. 

“Good-by! Good-by! Aux revoir!” he 
s.id, giving me his long-fingered hand. 

He spoke abstractedly. He looked 
abstracted. I realized that his interest in 
me had evaporated. My usefulness as a 
receptacle was over. 

He stared out of the window on which 
the frost had traced delicate patterns. 

“Au revoir! Au revoir!” 

His light, bodiless voice died away as he 
turried down the corridor towards the 
exit. 

I went to look after my hand luggage. 

A minute or two later I had just got 
cown to the platform when I heard behind 
me a not very loud report. I turned round 
and saw a thin man falling backwards. As 
he fell his hat, a gray hat with a black band 
round it, dropped off, showing a small 
head covered with glossy dark hair. This 
head struck the platform and gave out an 
odd, sharp little tap. . 

As I stood by the dead body I looked 
into the pzle moonbeam eyes of a horribly 
thin girl whose short fair hair stuck out 
from her head, as Sarah Bernhardt’s hair 
used to stick out in disorder when she was 
growing old. A dark, well dressed young 
man was holding both her arms from 
behind and exclaiming, “Lili! Lili! Lili!” 

Some railway officials hurried up. They 
pushed me away. As they did so I heard 
the clear, nonchalant voice of a man say: 

“Mon dieul Some reception in Paris!” 


In his wide travels Robert Hichens 
ha: heard some of the strangest stories 
in the world—and none more strange 
than that of the lonely woman in 
“The Inn,” which he tells next month 


Cornflower Cassie’s 


Concert 
(Continued from page 29) 


boy woos fortune via a faro table and is 
regarded as the Juckiest gambler in Cool- 
gardie, which it isn’t luck at all but brains 
an’ a thorough knowledge of faro. When 
his luck is runnin’ strong there ain’t nary 
a man in Coolgardie that has the nerve to 
crowd his hand like Modoc and as a result 
times is frequent when he has more money 
in bank than the man that owns the bank. 

Well, sir, I reckon it’s crowdin’ close to 
six years since Cornflower Cassie has left 
Ballarat, when the telegraph operator 
comes into the Sluice Box one mornin’, 
where me an’ Modoc Bill an’ four others 
is whilin’ away dull care indulgin’ in a five- 
dollar-limit game of draw poker. Modoc 
Bill is sittin’ with his back to the door an’ 
I’m facin’ it. At my right, also facin’ it, 
but not quite squarely, sits a gamblin’ fool 
known to science as Silver City Harry, 
while at my left is a rich an’ prosperous 


Now: at last, after fifteen years 
of international curiosity— 
the secret is out. 

Just fifteen years ago Parfumerie 
Rigaud first introduced to Amer- 
ica that ever-fascinating and most 
popular Parfum Mary Garden. 

During all these years Parfum 
Mary Garden and the various other 
toilet accessories bearing this de- 
lightful odeur have had a persist- 
ent vogue. So continuous has been 
their popularity that they have 
caused the perfume world much 
wonderment and perplexity. 


Other perfumes have 
come and gone 


In the past, perfumes have come 
and gone; they have enjoyed a 
vogue for a season or for a few 
years—then to be supplanted in 

opularity by some newer scent. 
But Rigaud’s Parfum Mary Garden, 
like the never-waning popularity 
of the famous opera artiste whose 
name it bears, has lived on and on 
like an ever-fragrant flower. 


Why has Parfum 
Mary Garden survived? 


Finally this year one of our rep- 
resentatives gained the confidence 
of Rigaud’s master perfumer and 
secured from him the real reason 
why this one subtle scent has sur- 
vived so long: 

“The secret is a simple one,” 
said the aged creator of Rigaud 
odeurs. “In formulating Parfum 
Mary Garden, we did not approach 
our problems as we did with previ- 
ous perfumes. 

“We deliberately set for our- 


You will find at the better shops a complete 
line of toilet accessories, fragran! with 
Parfum Mary Garden. Ask to see them. 


The secret ts out! 


Noted Parisian perfumer finally discloses the 
reason why his most popular odeur has for 
years been the favorite of so many women— 


selves the task of achieving an 
odeur that would do just one 
thing—an odeur so seductive, so 
fascinating, so bewitching that it 
would be utterly irresistible to men. 

“To create this kind of a per- 
fume, we did not trust our. own 
judgment entirely; we investigated 
most carefully; we distilled nearly 
100 new odeurs and secured dozens 
of women to give them actual tests 
in their social contacts with men. 


The women of many lands 
helped decide 


“We did not rely upon the opinions 
alone of the beautiful women of 
our own country. We carried our 
tests into Spain, into Italy, into 
England, into Russia, and to 
America. 


“And at last after eighteen 
months we reduced our researches 
and conclusions to just one odeur 
which we then perfected. And 
this became Rigaud’s Parfum 
Mary Garden—a perfume with so 
distinct, so individual and so se- 
ductive a personality that men 
simply could not resist it!” 


A fragrance that never dies 


And so this seductive odeur will 
live on and on when many others 
that do not have this subtle fasci- 
nation for men have faded away— 
Parfum Mary Garden, the odeur 
that like some everlasting fra- 
grance, will never die. * * * * 
PARFUMERIE RIGAUD, 16 
Rue de la Paix, Paris—Geo. Borg- 
feldt & Co., 16th and Irving Place, 
N. Y.—Sole Distributors, U. S. A. 
and Canada. 


Rigau 


adventurer answerin’ to the nom de plume 
of Gold Hill Cassidy. | 
“Cablezram for Modoc -Bill Robley,” 


16 RUE DE LA PAIX 


PARIS, FRANCE 
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“ZIP is delightful, actually 
destroying the growth with 
the roots, simply and abso- 
lutely without any irrita- 
tion. I recommend ZIP.”’ 


IRENE BORDONI. 


uperfluous Hair GONE! 


Your happiness, like every 
woman’s, lies in your being attrac- 
tively beautiful. 


You may have eyes radiant with love; cheeks re- 
flecting the bloom of youth; lips simulating the per- 
fection of the rose bud, And yet a single unwanted 
hair will be a blemish so prominent that it will 
mar your charm and your happiness and be a shock 
to your friends. 


Ask Your Mirror 


Look in your mirror and ask yourself whether you 
can afford to ignore these objectionable hairs on 
your face, arms, underarms, back of neck and limbs, 
or shaggy brows. Can you longer neglect to use a 
method which really lifts out the hairs, gently, 
and painlessly and thus cestroys the 
growth. Such is the action of ZIP, and it accom 
Plishes its work with astounding effectiveness. So 
different from ordinary methods which merely burn 
off surface hair and leave the roots to thrive. 


Scientifically Correct 

You will economize by paying a little more and 
using a preparation which will actually destroy the 

wth; one which is guaranteed absolutely harmless 
to your skin; contains no injurious drugs; is easily 
applied at home and delightfully fragrant; leaves 
your skin as soft and smooth as a babe’s; and above 
all is acknowledged by experts as the scientifical- 
ly correct method. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
Guaranteed on money-back basis. 

Ask for ZIP Treatments at Your Beauty Shop. 

Treatmort.or FREE DEMONSTRATION at my Salon. 


Specialist witn 


JORDERY™ 


Dept. 781, 562 Fifth Avenue 
(Ent. on 46th St.) New York 
FREE Book and Free Samples 


MASSAGE CREAM and FACE POWDER 
with my compliments. 

Guaranteed not to grow hair. 
Se eee ee eee eee eee eee 


MADAME BERTHE, Specialist 
Dept. 781, 562 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Please send me FREE samples of your 
Massage Cream and Face Powder, and your 
Book, ‘Beauty’s Greatest Secret,”’ in which 
leading actresses tell how to be beautiful. 
(PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME) 
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says the telegraph operator, an’ slid the 
envelope under Modoc’s nose. He looked 
at it, smiled that compellin’ smile o’ his 
an’ tossed the paper over to me. It was 
dated from Berlin, Germany, and said as 
near as I can remember: 


Made dee-but last night before audience 
including Emperor and members royal 
family. Dear good kind Modoc Bill you 
are such a lucky gambler. You have won 
your bet made five years ago in Ballarat. 
Critics proclaim me premier mezzo-soprano 
of world. It is not true but on strength 
of it have signed wonderful contract to 
appear coming season in Moscow. Please 
be good boy until I can come back and 
sing for you. . Your grateful Cassie 


Modoc Bill went on playin’ without 
comment until about an hour later when 
he looks across at me with shinin’ eyes an’ 
says: “I wonder if she means Moscow, 
Idaho!” 

“T reckon she does, Modoc,” I says. 

He was silent for another hour. Then 
he says: ‘‘What’s a dee-but? She says 
she made one last night.” 

I told him to quit askin’ me riddles an’ 
play the game—an’ just about that minute 
the stage pulls up just outside the door. I 
have the deal an’ I pause to gaze out the 
front door. All of my fellow gamblers do 
likewise, with the exception of Modoc Bill, 
who’s readin’ the cablegram ag’in and 
lookin’ as joyous an’ self-satisfied as a 
bear in a hawg-pen. 

The last optimist to climb down from 
that stage, assisted by the stage-driver, is 
by long odds the king of optimists and no 
asset to Coolgardie. He’s a person about 
as old as me an’ Modoc Bill an’ his clothes 
has been made by a tailor. His face is thin 
and yellow an’ he’s so far gone with con- 
sumption there ain’t no possibility of 
tellin’ whether in his prime he’s the ugliest 
man in the world or the handsomest, 
although he’s got a wild eye like a mean 
horse. When the stage-driver sets him 
down, the new arrival is that weak he has 
to cling to the driver a minute and organize 
himself. But the driver ain’t no nurse, 
so he shoos this pilgrim gently up on the 
porch of the Sluice Box and there this 
party of the second part leans ag’in the 
door jamb an’ commences to cough the 
kind of cough that starts in the shoes an’ 
keeps on comin’ until, if a man has a heart 
in his chest, he feels it his duty to shoot the 
patient an’ put him out of his misery. 

“Barkeep,” says Gold Hill Cassidy, 
“tote out about three fingers of your 
oldest and best whisky to that coughin’ 
tenderfoot or he’ll die on your front stoop.” 

Now Cassidy isn’t aimin’ to be personal 
or make a joke of a fellow human’s agony, 
an’ the last thing he expects is that this 
consumptive hears him. As a matter of 
fact he has already tossed four bits over 
to the barkeep to pay for the drink he’s 
ordered for the stranger when the recent 
addition glares in the door. 

“Which this coughin’ tenderfoot,” says 
he, “‘can mighty well afford to order his 
own drinks an’ pay for them durin’ the 
brief spell his carcass has to encumber this 
mortal coil. I know exactly how much 
money I have, my friend, and exactly how 
many days I’ve got to live, and you can 
take it from the most vitally interested 
party that while I live I don’t aim to be 
known in this town as an object of charity 
spongin’ drinks an’ dyin’ on the front 
stoop of a total stranger. I’ll have you 


onstant powderin 
Gon: rub of this 


PERT is a rouge which stays ont It 

lasts all day or all evening, through 

wind or warmth, until you remove it youre 

self with cold cream or soap and water. 

Pert is a waterproof rouge, orange-colored in 

jar. but ging to a b v4 as soon as 

it touches the skin. At drug or 

stores or by mail, 75c. 

Ask to see the new Pert Lip-stick with united 


ROSS COMPANY 
Street 


This Home-Mixed Coug 
Syrup Is Wonderful 


re quick relief of any ordinary cough, 
xX. 


ine 
ixed at home with plain sugar syrup,a 
bottle of Pinex makes a whole pint—a fami- 
ly supply—of pure, wholesome cough syr- 
~ e best that money could buy, for 
adults or children. No trouble to mix— 
package tells how. Makes a big difference 
in your drug bills. 

‘astes good—children take it willing- 
y. Nothing better for coughs, colds 
hoarseness, etc. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 

druggists. oney promptly refunded if 
you are not glad you tried it, 

The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 


ree in 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 224 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
Isn’t it time for another honeymoon? 
See page 179 
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know I’m particular where I die, sir.” At Drug Stores and 


An’ then he has a hemorrhage. O B F Drug Departments © 
“Well, I do declare if our young friend ne Ox ree Present Coupon 
isn’t on the peck,” says Gold Hill Cassidy. 
He’s some embarrassed on account of 
havin’ been called by a dyin’ man, thereby 
deprivin’ him of talkin’ back. ‘Well, far 
be it from me to fracture the laws of hos- 
pitality in our thrivin’ little community. 
Our shortly-to-be-diseased brother can yip 
at me all he wants without danger of a 
comeback, an’ next week nobody will help 
tote him with more reverence than me over 
to Pansy Hedrick’s cemetery.” 

“You're a blatherskite, sir,” says the 
coughin’ pilgrim. ‘The least further lease 
o’ life the doctors expect of me is thirty 
days. Personally I expect to last sixty.” 

“T’ll bet any gent present ten thousand 
dollars at even money you’re dead in 
thirty days,” says Gold Hill Cassidy. He 
don’t relish bein’ called a blatherskite, 
because that’s what he is an’ it ain’t been 
five minutes since Modoc Bill has told him 
the same thing. 

Now while this coughin’ an palaver has 
been goin’ on Modoc Bill has apparently 
been his cablegram. He hasn’t 
taken the trouble to turn round in his 
chair an’ size up the new arrival, but when May Odo rs 
Gold Hill Cassidy makes his ten thousand 
dollar bluff all them gamblin’ instincts of . 
Modoc’s come to the front with a rush. 

“Which the gentleman from nowhere is I; n y our br eath —imnsure th em 
correct in his interpretation of your char- 
acter, Gold Hill,” says he. “He called you One of the gravest social offenses is bad breath. One of the commonest, too. Yet 
a blatherskite and a blatherskite you are. | (he offender is usually unaware. 

Nobody but a blatherskite would offer to 
bet any sum, not to mention ten thousand ee ee eee 

dollars he hasn’t got, that this unfortunate Or decaying food between the teeth. 

gentleman kicks the bucket inside of thirty Or affected teeth or gums. 

years, not to mention thirty days.” Or a stomach disorder. Or certain foods and drinks. 


Now Gold Hill Cassidy has got the ten : cy ‘ sa 
thousand diese this That offensive breath, however caused, kills nearly every charm. 


better’n Modoc Bill. In fact, Gold Hill’s 
got nigh to half a million an’ he’s got it sud- A mere breath perfume suggests concealment. You seek to hide an odor, and every- 
7 den an’ re-ent an’ it’s gone to his head. He | pody knows it. 


ee . tied ide em A May Breath tablet combats those bad odors, whether from the mouth or stomach. 


bet goes as it lies. This peevish pilgrim is It is an antiseptic mouth wash in tablet form—a purifier. It brings the odor of spring 
dead in thirty days and I have ten thouand | t® the breath. In the stomach it also acts as an aid to digestion. 
dollars to back up my jedgment.” 

“Your jedgment at its best is feeble an’ 
requires backin’ up. T’ll take that bet, 
Cassidy,” says Modoc quietly. 


This method successfully overcomes bad breath. It combats it because it is a com- 
plete deodorant. 


“But,” says Gold Hill Cassidy, strug- Carry May Breath with you—in your pocket or your bag. Before any close contact, 
gling, between amazement an’ a sneakin’ | €at one and you are safe. 
fear he’s crawled out on the end of a limb Dainty, careful people do that everywhere today. They never risk offense. 


an’ Modoc’s fixin’ to saw it off on him, Let us buy you a box to show what May Breath means to you. Cut out the coupon 


“you ain’t even looked at this stranger yet! | and present it—now. This is something you need and want. ‘ 
I ain’t no kill-joy. Help yourself to an 


eye-full, Modoc, an’ then if you insist on 


throwin’ your money away folks can’t set May Breath is candy tablets designed to deodorize both the mouth ; 
up the claim as how I took advantage of and stomach. Not a mere perfume, but an antiseptic purifier. 
il your childishness an’ ignorance.” 


“By the holy poker,” says Modoc, “I’m Carry it with you. 


drownded in words! I don’t have to see 
him. Can’t I hear him? You said you’d 
bet ten thousand dollars. I’ve accepted 
your bet. Put up or shut up.” 

Gold Hill puts up, both checks is 
certified, the bet is set forth in writin’ an’ | 
signed by both parties an’ the writin’ an’ | 

both checks are by common consent given | 
to me as stakeholder. All of this time the | 
sick party has been settin’ in a chair on the | 
stoop o’ the Sluice Box where the sun can | 0 pene 
and anon he wipes some blood | 

rom hislips. He looks up without enthusi- } 
asm as Modoc, after cashin’ in, drifts out- MAY BREATH COMPANY 3 
side an’ sets in alongside him, favorin’ him : 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
with that winnin’, kindly, human smile. 


GOOD FOR A 10c BOX 


Present this coupon to any druggist or drug department for a 10c box 
of May Breath free. He will charge to us. 


All leading druggists now have May Breath. If your druggist fails 
you, send coupon to us. Only one box to a family. ‘ 

TO DRUGGISTS: These coupons will continue to appear. | 
Redeem as per our offer, send to us as they accumulate, and we will pay 
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Market Price 


This 5-8—3-32 Ct. dia- 
mond solitaire (absolutely 
genuine) of snappy, fiery 
brilliancy at $38 is just 
one of hundreds of equally 
amazing offers in recent 
diamond bargain list. 
Never throughout three- 
quarters of a century have 
we been able to offer more 


Hundreds: Diamonds 


clear. Th 


of its kind in all the 
world has the highest rating 
1,000,000.00 
ve made loan 


capital. e n 

on diamonds, etc., in 

excess 000,000, and st 


and over 


business, 


Why Pa 
Full Prices 


Costs Nothing to See 


Atour risk we send you any 
bargain on approval for ex- 
amination. »-You’ll be more 


more. Hundreds of the 
loans unpaid must be sold 
—now. Diamonds, jewels, 
other gems (also watches) 
of unusual qualities at un- 
usual startlingly low prices 
based on’ loan values not 
the regular, Market values. 
Diamonds as low as $60 per 
Ct. Still more desirable 
qualities at $125 per 
Ct. and upwar 


Loan LIST 
FREE -Now 


Edition limited, Don’t de- 
lay. : Write at once for latest 
bargain bulletin—includes 
loans unpaid, Entirely dif- 
ferent listings — unpaid 
loans and other special ad- 
vantage bargains in vast 
array pictured and . de- 
scribed in full detail—ex- 
act carat weight, color,’qua!- 
it Diamon rgains 


details of Examination offer. 


No obligation. List is Free. 
Send postcard or 
Mail NOW 
Jos. DeRoy & Sons, 

i Only Opposite Post Ofice 
i 1017 DeRoy Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. @ 
§ Without obligation, send me free, your latest Bargain € 
1 List of Diamonds, Watches and other jewelry. t 
| Name > 
§ Adar 
i 
State 


Learn how to be your own ‘Trouble Finder."’ 
The new series of Motor Booklets listed in 
Page 137 tells you how to locate and correct 
various motor car faults. . 


Whooping 


Cough 


Asthma, Spasmodic 
Croup, Bronchitis 
Coughs, Influenza 


A household remedy avoiding drugs. 
Cresolene is vaporized at the bedside dur- 
ing the night. It has become in the past 
forty years the most*widely used remedy 
for whooping cough and spasmodic croup. 

When children complain of sore throat or cough 
use at once. 


Est. 879 
Send for descriptive booklet 
For Sale by Druggists. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CQ, 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada 
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“Well, old settler,” says Modoc, ‘“wel- 
come to our city. My name’s Modoc Bill 
Robley. Accordin’ to your trunk your 
name’s L. I. B. Hall.” The pilgrim 
nodded. “What’s the L. I. B. stand for?” 

“Tt’s an abbreviation for Liberty,” says 
the consumptive, very snappish. “What 
I crave is liberty—liberty to be let alone. 
In fact, my motto is ‘Give me liberty or 
give me death.’ ” 

~“Which Tll not give you either—for 
thirty days, Mr. Liberty Hall. I can’t 
afford it. If I give you liberty mos’ likely 
you'll go hellin’ around this camp an’ blink 
out on me inside thirty days, which the 
same inconsiderate action’ll cost me ten 
thousand easy-earned dollars. You’ve just 


* | got to stand by me, Liberty Hall.” 


“T’ll not be called Liberty Hall. That’sa 
place, not a man.” 

“Which you won’t be called nothin’ else 
from now on unless some o’ the boys take 
a notion to call you Lib.”’ Modoc Bill falls 
to parin’ his fingernails. Bimeby he says, 
“T s’pose you know you're Jookin’ an’ 
feelin’ a mite peaked, Liberty.” 

“Not bein’ teetotally looney, I realize 
that.” 

“Would you mind tellin’ me what brings 
you to Coolgardie?” 

“Not at all. Desert air is good for con- 
sumptives an’ I’ve heard it’s particularly 
good at about this height above sea level. 
One of my ‘old pupils, who used to be 
employed here, wrote me the climate of 
Coolgardie would revive a dead man. The 
liar! The climate o’ this hole is goin’ to kill 
me off sixty days before my time.” —. 

“Sho, sho!”?ssays Modoc Bill. “You just 
got some alkali dust in them lungs 0’ yourn. 
‘Cough it up, old optimist, an’ tomorrow 
you'll think more of our climate because 
I’m goin’ to take you away from it.” 

“This is sure kind attention from a total 
stranger, Mr. Robley.” 

“Boy, you’re in the hands of kind friends. 
As you come into Coolgardie did you hap- 
pen to notice a smear 0’ timber on them 
high hills off to the east?” Liberty Hall 
nodded. ‘Well, tomorrow mornin’ I’m 
goin’ to lay you in a stretcher between two 
burros an’ tote you up to that timber. 
There I’m goin’ to house you in a tent 
openin’ out on a view you'll never git tired 
lookin’ at, an’ night an’ day you'll be 
breathin’ air an’ not alkali dust. You'll 
be gettin’ a whiff o’ yerba santa an’ rest 
an’ eat grub that’s calculated to build you 
up. I aim to have a fresh Jersey cow trans- 
ported into these parts to furnish you with 
sustenance; likewise I aim to import a real 
cook an’ two trained nusses an’ see can I 
snatch you back from the brink o’ the 
grave long enough to win my bet.” 

“After that I suppose I can leg it alone 
an’ take my chances, eh?” 

“Your words distresses me sore, Liberty. 
Havin’ brought you up that mountain I’m 
goin’ to stick on the job an’ bring you down, 
in one of two ways, if it takes a vear to do 
it. Liberty, you'll either walk down or be 
toted down in a box.’’ And the honest 
Modoc Bill extends his hand to shake on 
his-promise. But Liberty Hall don’t see 
that hand nohow, so Modoc says, “Well, 
Liberty, a-settin’ here ain’t helpin’ you 
any,” an’‘with that he picks Liberty Hall 
up and totes him over to the hotel. 

Liberty? Hall looks the hotel over sar- 
donie-like..- “Which you’ll most certainly 
lose your ten thousand dollars if you house 
me in this rat-trap overnight.’ 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


Caused Club Foot 


For 16 of his 17 years, Edward Bolian’s 
foot was badly deformed as a result 
of Infantile Paralysis. His letter 
and photos show what was done for 
him at McLain Sanitarium in 5 
months. 

I wish to express my thanks for the great 
benefit that I received at your Sanitarium. @ 
I walked on the side of my foot for 16 
years, and after 5 months’ treatment, I am 
now walking flat on my foot and as good 
as anyone, 

EDWARD BOLIAN, 
Slidell, Louisiana, 


Parents of Crippled Children 
and young adults should know 
Ss about McLain Sanitarium, a 

}) thoroughly equipped private in- 
«# / stitution devoted exclusively to 
the treatment of Club Feet, In- 

fantile Paralysis, Spinal Disease 
and Deformities, Wry Neck, Hip 
Disease, Diseases of the Joints, 
m@ especially as found in children 

and young adults. Our book, “De- 
formities and Paralysis,” and “Book 
of References” sent free. 
McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 

936 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


Eyes in One Minute 


Just a wee touch of ‘“‘MAYBELLINE” and your eyebrows 
and lashes wili appear naturally dark, long and luxurious, 
Instantly and unfailingly the eyes appear larger, deeper and 
more brilliant. The remarkable improvement 


and express wi. and delight you, , 
INE"’ is diferent from other preparations, that is why it 
ts the largest selling eyelash beautifier in the world. It wi 

not spread and smear on the face or make the lashes stiff. 
Each dainty box contains brush and mirror. Two shades, 
Brown londs, Black for Brunettes. Purchase a box of 
“MAYBELLINE”, use it once and you will never be with- 
out itagain. 75c at your dealer's or direct from us, post- 
paid. Accept only genuine ‘““MAYBELLINE” and. your 
satisfaction is assured. Tear out this ad now as a reminder. 


MAYBELLINE CO., 4750-76 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 


Makes the Deaf Hear 


Amazing invention enables deaf people 
rm to hear slightest sound. Relieves head 
> noises, Sent on 10day FREE TRIAL, No de- 

posit. No C, O. D.—No obligation to buy. If 

trial satisfies will make easy terms if desired. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP.,Suite 13008,220 W.42nd St..Wew York 


F your present income is 
not large enough— 
You can earn more money, Get into 
magazine work and increase your earn- 
ings in your spare time without intere 
fering with your regular work. 
Write for details to: 
Dept. C-A 224, 


Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“T’ll admit she ain’t much of a hotel, but 
such as she is she’s the best within a 
hundred miles, Liberty. Put up with it for 
twenty-four hours an’ trust to me to snake 
you out tomorrow afternoon.” 

Modoc undressed him and tucked him 
into bed an’ sent for the doctor. Liberty 
Hall slept off an’ on an’ when he wasn’t 
sleepin’ he was lookin’ mean an’ dispirited 
an’ growlin’ low, like a badger. Durin’ the 
afternoon Modoc telegraphed outside to 
head a fresh Jersey cow toward Cool- 
gardie; likewise a French chef an’ two 
trained nurses. He’s some busy buyin’ 
tents, beds, beddin’, a cook-stove an’ 
utensils, high class grub an’ all the com- 
forts of home. Early next mornin’ he has a 
string o’ twenty jacks packin’ his plunder 
up to this here little mesa, an’ the follow- 
ing afternoon he lifts Liberty Hall into a 
stretcher hung between two jacks. 

“Which I don’t relish no such habeas 
corpus procedure,” whines Liberty Hall. 
“Suppose these critters run away with me.” 

“Which they wouldn’t get more’n ten 
feet before I’d have ’em both shot dead, 
Liberty. Don’t worry, son. I won’t take 
no chances with you.” 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to go up that mountain 
on no donkey I can’t ride.”’ 

“You're a-goin’ to do exactly what I tell 
you to do, Liberty Hall,’”’ Modoc comes 
back at him. “I can’t afford to have you 
buttin’ in an’ spoilin’ things now. Shet up, 
you whimperin’ old woman. I'll lay an- 
other ten thousand that even in your prime 
you was as ornery as a porcupine, you little 
ongrateful, unmannerly pup.” 

Liberty Hall looks murder at Modoc an’ 
says very meek-like, “Well, don’t forget 
my medicine trunk.” 

“Which I almost did,” says Modoc. 
The said medicine trunk is settin’ on the 
ground hard by an’ Modoc riddles it with 
six shots from his forty-five. 

Liberty Hall shudders as the medicine 
starts runnin’ out. “You onfeelin’ dog,” 
he gasps, ‘“‘to do that to a dyin’ man.” 

“That poison is killin’ you—that an’ 
fool doctors. There ain’t nothing but cli- 
mate, nursin’, grub an’ rest can cure you. 
Wake up, jacks. Onward, Christian 
soldiers! Adios, Chuckwalla.” 

In thirty days me and Gold Hill Cassidy 
climbs up here and finds the patient not 
only livin’, but as bright an’ sassy as a 
lynx kitten, so there’s nothing for me to do 
but pay over the bet to Modoc Bill, who 
forthwith orders me to send up scales so 
he can weigh Liberty Hall. “Which I 
think this mean little sidewinder is puttin’ 
on flesh,” says Modoc, “an’I’m that curious 
I crave to know for sure.” 

In about sixty days more Modoc returns 
to our midst, leavin’ Liberty Hall to the 
care of the nurses and cook and one rousta- 
bout, all of which continues on the Robley 
payroll. Come fall, Liberty Hall has 
stacked on thirty pounds an’ is up an’ 
walkin’ around, killin’ his own meat in the 
woods hereabouts. But Modoc makes him 
stick it out all winter, an’ by New Year 
Liberty Hall ain’t coughin’ no more. So, 
come the first of May, Modoc has an expert 
lung doctor come in from outside an’ 
make soundings, after which the medico 
declares that while Liberty will henceforth 
wander over the earth on fifty percent of 
his original lung capacity, still he’ll get by 
if he don’t hurry, because the fifty percent 
he’s got left is certified all healed up. The 
doctor suggests, however, that it might be. 
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dont want a 


OUR husband will be either 
bald or good-looking. It’s 
largely up to you. 


You know more than he does 


about the care of hair. Most of 
the fairer sex know that a healthy 
scalp keeps its hair. Millions of 
women know that Wildroot Hair 
Tonic does more than lend a lus- 
trous lure to the hair—it keeps 
the scalp healthy. 


But your husband (or husband- 
to-be)—he may think that after 
he gets bald, he can then use 
some hair-restorer and get his 
looks back again. But you 
know that there is nothing that 
will cure baldness—just as you 
know that the proper care of hair 


with Wildroot Hair Tonic will. 
help prevent baldness. 


‘It seems strange that intelligent 


men do not realize these simple 
facts. A woman realizes them 
because she studies them. And 
she knows that much of her charm 
either as a wife or as a wife-to-be 
depends upon the attractiveness 
of her coiffure. 


You probably have Wildroot Hair 
Tonic in your own boudoir. If 
you haven’t it, your druggist will 
gladly supply you. You will want 
to use it regularly to keep your 
hair lovely, and you will want 
your husband to use it to help 
him avoid bald-headedness. 
Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK © 


“qwar’s i7 MOTHER — 
AH, THAT FEELS coop!” 


Science Discovers 
new way to relieve Pain 


This booklet reveals the wonderful curative 
operties of the sun’s rays. It tells how the 
TEIN-O-LITE séientifically reproduces them 
for the relief of pain. 
The STEIN-O-LITE is a triumph in the science 
of healing—a marvel of convenience. Simply 
turn on a switch, let the warm, penetrating 
rays of this healthful light flood the affected 
area and feel pain leave the body!—but let the 
finish the story. 
Fill in coupon and we will gladly forward 
this interesting booklet “Dr. Sun” without 
obligation to you. 


Stein-O-Lite Corporation 
137 Floyd St., Brooklyn 


Name 2 
Address 
City 


If you ever have trouble with your car, See 
Page 137. Five new booklets of the motorist’s 
Pocket Library are announced this month. 


Free—To Try 
Send for Trial Bottle 


Dont 
Be Gray 


When I can stop it 

To let gray hair spoil your looks, by making 
you seem old, is so unnecessary when Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer will bring back 
the original color surely and safely. Very easily 
applied—you simply comb it through the hair. 
No greasy sediment to make your hair sticky 
or stringy, nothing to wash or rub off — just 
beautiful, natural, becoming hair. 

My Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 
as water. No danger of streaking or discolora- 
tion, restored color is even and natural in all 
lights. Faded or discolored hair restored just 
as successfully and naturally as gray hair. 

Mail Coupon Today 
/send today for the absolutely ree Trial package 


Frint name and address plainly. If = enclose a lock of 
~ your hair in your 
FREE Please print your name and address 
TRIAL Mary T. Goldman, 
202-B Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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just as well if Liberty Hall stays in our 
country another year or so, so naturally 
when Liberty agrees, it’s up to Modoc to 
get the feller a job that’ll make him self- 
supportin’. 

“Which if there is anything you can do, 
Liberty, save an’ exceptin’ bein mean an’ 
miserable,”’ says Modoc when Liberty 
Hall drops down into Coolgardie for the 
first time since he’s left it, “‘I’d like to hear 
about it. I’m that curious I crave to know.” 

“Which. I’m‘a pianist by profession,” 
says Liberty Hall. 

“Which I never heard of one before, 
Liberty. Explain yourself.” 

“T play the piano.” 

“That -explains many things, Liberty. 


+All is forgiven now. I never knew a piano 


playin’ professor in a dance hall that I’d 
trust farther than you could throw an old 
English sheep dog by the tail—which it 
seems _to.me that particular breed 0’ dog 
sports no caudal equipment a-tall! Well, 
I'll see what I can find in your line.” 

In about fifteen minutes he has a job for 
Liberty Hall pounding the ivory on the day 
shift in one of our local deadfalls. Both 
salary, job an’ social environment is de- 
gradin’, but—beggars must not be choosers. 

“You got a mortgage on my soul,” says 
Liberty to Modoc, ‘‘so I must take orders 
an’ stick by this job in this hole of a 
minin’ camp until I pay you off in full.” 

“Which you don’t owe me a dollar,” 
says Modoc Bill. “On the contrary, I’ve 
made more money off’n you than you'll 
ever be worth. I sized you up from hearin’ 
you, not from seein’ you. When I made 
that bet with Gold Hill Cassidy I knew you 
was too dog-goned ornery to die in a hurry 
—an’ after I’d won my bet I concluded to 
blow some more money on you just to 
work out a theory. If you don’t like your 
job you're free to leave us.” 

“You know very well I can’t leave until 
I’ve saved a road stake.” 

“Then shet up, you pup, an’ git to work 
an’ earn it an’ save it.” 

Well, son, I’m tellin’ you, the first month 
on the job Liberty Hall ain’t anything to 
conjure with as a Western entertainer. 
However, his boss is artistic enough to see 
that, with practise, this Liberty Hall mebbe 
develops into a wizard—particularly as the 
miserable little cuss works like a dog, 
practisin’ day an’ night. 

Bimeby he begins lookin’ happier an’ 


"lows as how he has his old touch back; to 
| do him justice he makes that piano resound 


like thunder up in the Panamints. When 
he’s got both hands just a-flyin’ an’ criss- 
crossin’ each other he sort o’ shakes back 
his mane and—bang! he gives her blazes! 
About this time, too, his tunes begin to 
have a popular appeal, an’ when it’s 
recognized that Liberty Hall ain’t no com- 
mon professor but a sort o’ fallen star that 
lights in our midst owin’ to the caprice 0’ 
fate, the boss raises his salary an’ tells him 
his playing gives the place a tone! 

Things was driftin’ along this way, 
everybody happy, silver still far from de- 
monetized, with Modoc .Bill workin’ a 
claim of his own now, makin’ big money an’ 
only dallyin’ with faro on Saturday nights, 
an’ Coolgardie squattin’ down there in the 
valley, serene, indifferent to fate, as the 
poet says, when the mail brings definite 
tidings of no less a personage than Corn- 
flower Cassie. Modoc gets a fat letter 
from her. 

She’s been the hit of the show in Moscow 


New Kind 
_of Heat 


"t nsive dirty coal and 
‘wood! A new fuel has been discovered 
which gives three times the heat of 
eoal. No more ashes, no more smoke, soot and 
—no up on cold mornings to build fires—no 
@cuttles to carry—no worrying about coal strikes af 
shortages. This new fuel cuts housework in 
d clothes stay clean much longer, 


teins, rugs an 8 
Fits Any Stove or Furnace 
The Oliver Oil-Gas Burner burns 95% als and only 0% oll, 
t! t fuel there is. 
i and absolu' 


E book, 
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QUSVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO. B-87 Oliver Blig., St.Louis. 


Playa 
CONN 


Dleasuré and ‘Profit 


Isham Jones and his 

mous orchestra are 
among the great popular 
stars w use and en- 
dorse instruments. 


Conn instruments are easiest to 
play because of the exclusive way 
they are made and many improve- 
ments, re! ts, and features de- 
veloped in the great Conn laborator- 
ies. You can play a tune in a few 

rs on the Conn saxophone—take 
your place in orchestra or band ina 
short time. Conn cost no more. 
Trial Offer; Easy Payments. 
Write now for Free Book 
and details, mentioning in- 
strument which interests 


u. 
Ltd., Elkhart,Ind. 
211 Conn Bldg. 
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WORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


CULTIVATE YOUR MUSICAL BUMP 


Have a Satin-‘Smooth 
Hair-Free Skin 


With NEET Virginia Brown Faire 
removes hair withoutslightest 
to the skin or complexion. Just apply 
NEET, a dainty cream, as mild as your 
favorite cold cream. Spread it on and 
then rinse off with clear water. That's 
all; the hair will be gone, rinsed away, and theskin 
left refreshingly cool, smooth and white! Old meth- 
ods, the unwomanly razor and severe chemical 
preparations, have given way to NEET, the accepted 
method of well groomed women everywhere. 

Used by physicians. Money back if NEET 
- fails to please. 50c at Drug and Depart- 
mentstores Trial tube 10c by mail. 


Hannibal Phar. Co.,667Olive, St.Louis, Mo. 
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an’ the Emperor of Rooshia has com- 
manded her to sing before him. She’s 
repeated her triumphs in London an’ now 
she’s signed a contract to appear in concert 
in the United States. She’s got a bank roll 
of her own an’ every time she sings in pub- 
lic she fattens it a couple of thousand 
dollars. She encloses Modoc her personal 
check for the money he’d give her, with 
six percent interest, an’ informs him that, 
since her contract ends with her final con- 
cert in San Francisco, she’ll be free to come 
to Coolgardie an’ sing for him, free gratis 
an’ for love an’ old sakes’ sake. Yes, sir, 
she’ll sing for just him alone, and twice a 
day for a month if he wants her to. And 
any time he feels like it he can have all his 
Coolgardie friends in to hear her too. The 
only trouble is that the pianist who ac- 
companies her on the tour is goin’ back to 
New York, so she will have to depend on 
our local talent an’ she hopes the piano 
will be well tuned. 

You should have heard Modoc chuckle. 
“Which there’ll be a new piano freighted 
in an’ if that scrub, Liberty Hall, can’t 


play her accompanyments the lady’s sure | 
hard to please, Chuckwalla. I'll have a | 


nice new cabin built for her to stop in, too. 
That hotel wouldn’t do for Cornflower 
Cassie.” 

So Modoc pays two thousand dollars for 
a piano and five hundred dollars to have it 
freighted in. Then he pays the fare and 
wages of a man to come an’ tune it as it 
rests on the stage of the opery house; an’ 
when that’s done he calls in Liberty Hall, 
tells him he’s about to present the camp 
with a piano an’ bring some culture into 
Coolgardie, an’ suggests that Liberty give 
the new instrument a tryout. 

Does Liberty Hall make that piano 
talk? I should tell a man! He’s almost 
cordial to everybody that night, an’ with 
Modoc’s permission he spends all his spare 
time practisin’ on the new arrival. It 
pleased Modoc to hear Liberty Hall 
rampin an’ pussy-footin’ up an’ down that 
keyboard. ‘‘Which I’m plumb ignorant, 
Chuckwalla,” he says to me, “with 
no more art or culture than a wolverine, 
but I’m here to tell you that little squirt 
sure knows his job. I reckon he comes 
close to bein’ as big an artist in his way as 
Cornflower Cassie is in hers. Mebbe she 
won’t be surprised to see the home talent of 
Coolgardie, eh?” 

She come into town one spring day, 
settin’ up on the box with the stage-driver. 
I wouldn’t have knowed her ’ceptin’ for 
her eyes. She was seven years older now— 
not the bud Modoc Bill Robley had chased 
out of Ballarat, but the full-blown rose 
that could make folks cry when she sang. 
She’s dressed beautifully but none too 
loudly an’ she’s all alone. Modoc, wearin’ 
a soft silk shirt an’ a black silk tie an’ a 
black store suit, stands on the stoop o’ the 
express office when the stage pulls up to 
permit the driver to throw out the box— 
an’ Cornflower Cassie beams down on him. 

“You dear, blessed Modoc Bill,’ she 
cries and holds out her arms toward him 
like a little girl And then—well, Modoc 
clumb up on the wheel an’ lifted her down 


‘an’ there they stood, an’ she’s in his arms 


an’ cryin’. “Oh, my dear,” she says, an’ 
I reckon she don’t care who hears her, “I’ve 
only seen you once—and oh, how I’ve 
wanted to look into that honest, kind face 
of yours these seven years past.” 

“Same here, ma’am,”’ mumbles Modoc. 


important 


than soap 


H® is happy because he is healthy; 
and health depends on internal 
cleanliness, A clean skin helps to pro- 
tect the body from germs from without. 
But internal cleanliness prevents the 
creation of dangerous poisons within 
the body. 


Internal cleanliness means freedom from 
clogged intestines—regularandthorough 
elimination of food waste from the body. 
A clogged intestinal system is asure fore- 
runner of disease. Here start such minor 
ailments as headaches, bilious attacksand 
insomnia—each of which takes toll of 
your health and vitality. Poisons flood 
your system. Vital organs are affected. 
Your power of resistance is lowered. 
Health, even life itself, is threatened. 


In faulty elimination, due to clogging, 
say intestinal specialists, lies the pri- 
mary cause of more than three-quarters 
ofall illness, including the gravest dis- 
eases of life. 

Laxatives and cathartics do not over- 
come faulty elimination, says a noted 


REG.USPAT OFF 


For Internal Cleanliness 


and water 


authority, but by their continued use 
tend only to aggravate the conditiéri and 
often lead to permanent injury. 


Medical science through knowledge of 
the intestinal tract gained by X-ray ob- 
servation has found at last in /ubrication 
a means of overcoming faulty elimina- 
tion. The gentle lubricant, Nujol, pene- 
trates and softens the hard food waste 
and thus hastens its passage through and 
out of the body. Thus it brings internal 
cleanliness. 


Not a Medicine 


Nujol is not a laxative and cannot cause 
distress. Nujol is used in leading hos- 
pitals and is prescribed by physicians | 
throughout the world for the relief of 
faulty elimination in people of all ages. 


Don't give disease a start. Adopt this 
habit of internal cleanliness. Nujol is 
not a medicine. Like pure water, it is 
harmless. Take Nujol as regularly as you 
brush your teeth or wash your face. For 
sale by all druggists. 


Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


Nujol, Room 809F,7 Hanover Sq., NewYork 
For this coupon and 10 cents, stamps’or coin, — 
to cover packing and postage, please send mea 
trial bottle of Nujol and .16-page booklet, 
“Faulty Elimination”. (For booklet only, check 
here 1 and send without money.) 
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Imitations may 
be dangerous 


SAY “BAYER” when you buy- Gonulne 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 

not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 

by millions and prescribed by physicians 23 years for 

Colds Headache Neuralgia Lumbago 

Pain Toothache Neuritis Rheumatism 

Accept only “Bayer” package 

piiumMe— which contains proven directions. 

Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 


Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


LET COSMOPOLITAN HELP YOU TRAVEL. In planning a trip to Europe, or 


California, or the Orient, or Florida,—you turn eagerly for advice to an ex- 
perienced friend. Your favorite magazine is just such a friend. See Page 179. 
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She Looks Up Confidingly 
UT her confidence is as much in 
her own beauty as in him. She 
knows that her eyes are bewitching, 
veiled as they are by WIN X-darkened 
lashes. Although this is the final 
dance of a crowded evening, the WINX has 
lasted throughout it all. lose as he is, he 
cannot see it—it is invisible on the lashes. 
Make your eyes beautiful by darkening the 
lashes with WINX. Apply it with the glass 
rod attached to the stopper—it makes the 
es appear longer and heavier. Dries 
instantly. Harmless, waterproof. Unaffected 
by perspiration or weeping at the theatre. 
WINX (black or brown), 75c. To nourish 
the lashes and promote growth use colorless 
Cream Lashlux at night. Cream Lashlux 
(black, brown or colorless), 50c. At drug, 
department stores or by mail. 

Write today for samples of WINX and 
of PERT Rouge—enough of each to last 
aweek. Samples are adimeeach. En- 
close coins. 

ROSS COMPANY 
74 Grand Street New York 


WINX 


Waterproof 


(Beauty blooms 


on her cheeks 


Her skin is clear and soft and good to 
look upon. Her eyes sparkle with 
health. -The grace of youth is in her 
every step. Behind her captivating 
beauty and charm is a secret that you 
may know and share. Itis this: Women 
who would be admired must keep their 
blood free of the impurities caused by 
constipation. Dr. Edwards’ Olive Tab- 
lets are a matchless corrective for this 
common ill, Made of pure vegetable 
ingredients mixed with olive oil, you 
will know them by their olive color. 
They are a safe substitute for danger 
ous calomel and form no harmful habit. 


Price 15 and 30 cents, at all druggists. 
Dr. Edwards’ 


OLIVE 


Tablets 
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“Tt hasn’t been an easy life, Modoc. The 
road has been rough and filled with chuck- 
holes, but the memory of you and what you 
said and done for me helped me to bear it.” 

“Same here, ma’am,”’ says Modoc. “An 
now mebbe you’d wish to go to your house 
an’ wash up before lunch . . . I do be- 
lieve . . . yes, I reckon, if you don’t 
mind . . . kiss you.” 

“Don’t you want to hear me sing before 
I do anything else? You do want to listen 
to your handiwork, don’t you, dear?” 

“Come,” says Modoc Bill—an’ then he 
remembers me. “Shake hands with my 
friend Chuckwalla Bill Redfield, Cassie,” 
he says. “He ain’t never been in a jail an’ 
he’s certainly been a friend o’ mine when I 
needed one. He knows all about you an’ 
I reckon he’d like to hear you sing, too.” 

Cornflower Cassie give me her hand an’ 
with a smile includes me in the party. 
However, while I’m more or less shy on 
culture myself, I know better than to horn 
in on them two at a time like this, so I ex- 
cuse myself an’ say I’ll manage to control 
myself. Them cornflower-blue eyes says, 
“Thank you, Chuckawalla,” an’ her 
an’ Modoc, she on his arm, walks like 
two children up to the opery house. An’ 
there, with just Modoc for an audience, 
the premier mezzo-soprano of the universe 
sits in at the piano and sings for him 
the song that will never go out of fashion— 
“Home, Sweet Home.” I reckon Modoc 
never had much of a home ever, so 
he was sort of teched as I see when I peek 
through the crack o’ the front door. Like 
Modoc, I’m that curious I crave to know 
what’s going on. Well, all I see is a mighty 
lovely woman playin’ an’ singin’ like an 
angel from Heaven an’ a mighty plain man 
settin’ in the front row with head bowed in 
his hands—so I knowed he was teched. 

Then she sang for him “When other 
lips an’ other hearts their tales of love 
shall tell,’’ an’ when that was done she 
beamed down on Modoc Bill an’ sung 
“Ben Bolt.” An’ I’m here to tell you, son, 
that if Coolgardie wasn’t in that opery 
house it was present at that private con- 
cert. You could hear her all over town an’ 
everybody gathered in front to listen. 

Well, she sings somethin’ in a furrin’ 
language next, an’ in the midst of it who 
should come boundin’ up but Liberty Hall 
an’ him as excited as a runaway hoss. 
I grab him by the collar. 

“Vamose, Liberty,” says I. “This here 
concert’s private.” 

“But the woman is a tremendous artist,” 
savs he, strugglin’. But he don’t call her 
an artist. He says she’s an ar-teest. 

“Which the same is none of your busi- 
ness, Liberty. Get back there in the crowd 
to do your listenin’. Me, I’m Honorary 
Doorkeeper.” 

“But the accompanyist!”’ yells Liberty. 
“He is terrible. He plays like a schoolgirl 
—no strength, no technique. I’m the only 
soul in this camp that knows what she’s 
singing now—I’m the only man in America 
who can play her a decent accompanyment 
to that. Ah, let me in, Chuckwalla.”’ 

“The lady who does the singing is also 
doing her own accompanyment. The con- 
cert is private, I tell you. She’s singing to 
Modoc Bill Robley an’ whatever she does is 

enough for him.” 

“What’s she singing to that fellow for?” 

“Well, Liberty, it appears that they’re 
old friends. Seems, when she starts some 
seven year back, Modoc sort 0’ takes an 
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interest in her an’ backs her financially. 
Now she’s come back from European 
triumphs to sing for him an’ show him 
what a good job he’s done.” 

Liberty Hall looks at me like he’d like to 
do me up. “Well, you’re the closest an’ 
best friend Modoc Bill ever had. I’ve 
heard him say so. Why don’t he let you 
inside? | Keepin’ you outside ain’t exactly 
my notion o’ friendship.” 

“Nobody asked you to air your notions, 
you rat,” says I. “My firm opinion of you 
is that, barrin’ the fact that you’re a genius 
at the piano, you’re plumb crazy other- 
wise. Modoc an’ his lady friend did invite 
me inside, but I’m not low enough to ac- 
cept. Them two has been countin’ the 
minutes for seven long years until they’d 
know this minute together.” 

Liberty Hall’s face clouded. ‘Are they 
sweethearts?” he asks. 

“Well, jedgin’ by the way she fluttered 
into his arms when she got off the stage— 
jedgin’ by the way she cried an’ hugged him 
an’ kissed him—I reckon mebbe Modoc 
might be induced to marry her.” 

“T must play for her before she leaves. 
She needs me. It is my chance. Promise 
me, Chuckwalla, you'll introduce me.” 

“Liberty,” I says, “your insistence 
peeves me. What d’ye suppose Modoc 
went an’ got that new piano for an’ put it 
in the opery house if it wasn’t to have you 
play for her at the public concert?” 

He sighed with relief. And just then 
Cornflower Cassie closed down the piano, 
stepped down from the stage an’ slipped in 
alongside Modoc Bill. I dunno what was 
said but there was no harm lookin’ an’ I 
watched her holdin’ Modoc’s hand an’ 
talkin’ low to him—an’ then I seen him 
shake his head an’ motion with his hand, 
negative-like ; whereupon Cornflower Cassie 
just naturally puts her arms around his 
neck an’ draws his head down on her 
shoulder. 

All this time I’m holdin’ Liberty Hall by 
the collar, but I sigh now with relief an’ let 
go—an’ before I know it he’s slid in under 
my arm an’ through the swingin’ doors. 
I’m about to shoot him until it occurs to 
me that Modoc will reprove him for buttin’ 
in; hence I decide to let nature take her 
course. Nature took it. 

Modoc an’ Cornflower Cassie straightens 
up at the sound of Liberty Hall’s glad foot- 
steps an’ Modac faces about. “Liberty,” 
he says, solemn-like, “what do you want?” 

“T want to play for this glorious, this 
wonderful arteest,’’ says Liberty. 

“While the lady appreciates your com- 
pliment, Liberty, the fact is she’s through 
for the day. Git out!” 

“Please, Modoc, please, for just a min- 
ute. May I not be privileged to meet the 
lady?” By this time he’s in front of them 
—remember, they’re sittin’ in the front 
row—an’ he’s bowin’ mighty low. “I 
could not possibly defer payin’ my homage 
to so wonderful an arteest.” 

Of course, you see the fix Modoc is in. 
His natural instincts is to fresco that opery 
house with Liberty Hall, but on the other 
hand he’s afraid if he gets rough with this 
piano-ticklin’ maniac, Liberty sulks an’ 
refuses to play at the public concert. So 
he spars for time an’ says, without naming 
the lady: “Permit me to present Mr. 
Liberty Hall, the world’s champion over- 
hand piano-player.”’ 

Liberty uncoils himself from that low 
bow an’, comin’ out of the professional 


His sweetheart’s brother was murdered in his mother’s gambling house. 


He was innocent, But in the spirit of atonement he pledged himself to a life of 
bondage on the farm in the slain man’s place.: 


A: Life for a Life 


joe tragedy brought the revelation, John had been kept in ignorance of his 
mother’s underworld connections. But Dave’s death robbed the struggling 
farm family of its main support, and Dave’s mother and little-minded brother 
laid the burden of his mother’s guilt at John’s door. Tender-hearted Mary 
yearned toward the man she loved, but the family bitterness and his own proud 


humility reared a wall between them. 


Then the great Christmas blizzard burst upon them bringing Destiny for 


all, so that it was in truth 


UDGMENT | 
of the STORM. 


ERE is a true romance of 
J sorely tried hearts—Scenes laid 
in the great city’s most notorious 
gambling house and in an old- 


Directed by. 
De. AnpRews 


Through our co-operation likewise 
the authors of our next two releases 
attained success. Those pictures will 


fashioned New England countryside , Cast . ““Usiguarded Gates,”” by a former 
astounding episode Luorp Huanrs salesman. 

in the lives of acquaintances— : “ oe ical 
—Who was discOvered by the pro- GEORGE See “Judgment of the Storm.” 
ducers of her story* an@{-trained to HacKATHORNE Sce ‘“‘Unguarded Gates.’’ See 


write for the .screen—Anhd€who was 


Myrtie StepMaN 


Decide for~ yourself whether their 
dramatic appeal is not different. 
We believe there are hundreds of 


paid 4 
$1,000 CASH 
AND FIVE-YEAR 
ROYALTIES 


This picture now in the current releases and 
distributed by Film Booking Offices of America, 
is destined to work a profound change in the 
character of motion pictures. It is the first of 
a series which will bring the real dramas of life 
to the screen for the first time. These pictures 
are not written behind studio doors by profes- 
sional scenarists who are out of touch with life. 
But they are written by talented men and wo- 
men engaged in everyday pursuits, who know 
life from daily battling in it. 

We discovered Mrs. Ethel Styles Middleton, 
the Pittsburgh housewife who wrote ‘‘Judement 
of the Storm.” We trained her to write for the 
screen in spare-time study in her own home. 


THE MOST FASCINATING NOVEL 
EVER PUBLISHED 
‘Judgment of the Storm” was written di- 
rectly for the screen. The publishing house 
of Doubleday, Page & Co. has novelized the 
sereen story. The cutting script—that is, 
the working chart used at the studio to reg- 


ulate the bling of th ds of feet of 
film in order to retain the utmost in sus- 
pense, int and entertai t i 


included as a supplement. Never before has 
a cutting sheet of a picture been distributed 
outside the studio. To screen lovers this 
makes “Judgment of the Storm” the most 
fascinating novel ever published. Read the 
book—see the picture! 


men and women everywhere, in all 
walks, who have the same fresh imaginative 
powérs of the housewife, the salesman, the! me- 
chanical engineer. We believe they, too, ean 
learn to write for the screen in spare-time study 
in their own homes. 

We offer all who believe in themselves an 
opportunity to learn by means of a remarkable 
scientific test whether they possess the creative 
ability necessary to make a start, 

Clip the coupon at the bottom, fill it out, 
mail it. This remarkable Creative Test will be 
sent you by return mail. It is free. No obli- 
gation is involved, The result of the test will 
show whether or not you are one of the un- 
known screen writers for whom we and all pro- 
ducers are looking all the time. 

The author of “Judgment of the Storm” be- 
gan the career which lifted her from the obscur- 
ity of the housewife to position and power, by 
clipping the coupon. Why not you? 


Save | 
Palmer Photoplay Corporst time by 


Productions Division, Sec. 3 addressing | 
Palmer Bldg.,Hollywood, Calif. nearest office 
332 §. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

527 Fijth Ave., New York 


Send me free the Palmer Creative Test. 
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Lt par you see the garrets where poor, be- 
witched Trilby loved, and sang, and died? 
...the haunts of Rodin and Anatole France? 
...the alleys where valiant Jean Christophe 
starved and triumphed? 


Highways of a thousand ambitions, byways of 
a thousand romances! Here they all are . . . the 

uartier Latin, eternal Bohemia of unreal veri- 
ties, lodestar of the moonstruck children of art. 


Mark it well—it is — of the ‘eran spirit of 
France . . . part of the spirit that so impresses 
you once you step aboard a French Line ship. 


For every French Line ship is France in miniature 
—in service, atmosphere, convenience, cuisine. 
Every ship has its retinue trained in the veritable 
‘esprit — charming little attentions for guests 
lachieved only by the French. 


\Whether you plan a quick trip on an express 
liner or a leisurely crossing, the French Line 
service provides the route ideale. It is the line 
of the experienced travellers. 


Furtherinformation or beautiful descriptive book- 
lets and sailing schedules will be sent on request. 


Line 
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Express de Luxe Liners 
New York 
Plymouth Havre 
PARIS FRANCE 
LAFAYETTE 
New York Havre Paris 
One-Cabin Steamers 
DE GRASSE LA SAVOIE 
CHICAGO SUFFREN 
ROCHAMBEAU 
New York Vigo Bordeaux 
LA BOURDONNAIS 
ROUSSILLON 
New Orleans Havre Paris 
DELASALLE NIAGARA 


North African Motor Tours 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 19 State Street, New York 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 


bend, he appears to jerk himself together 
mighty sudden-like. Then he gives a sort 
o’ squeal—I think he said my God!”— 
puts his hand to his forehead, gives his 
mane a shake an’ stands starin’ at Corn- 
flower Cassie, his hands a-clutchin’ in an’ 
out, dramatic-like. “Marjorie! My wife!” 

“Why, how do you do, Larry,” says 
Cassie, in that fine, well-controlled, bell- 
like voice o’ hern. ‘The last I heard of you 
the doctors had given you thirty days to 
live. I was fully convinced you had obeyed 
orders. What made you change your 
mind?” 

“Marjorie! My darlin’ wife!’ Liberty’s 
shriller than a tin whistle. 

“Still dramatizin’ yourself, I observe, 
Larry. The good Lord meant you for a 
cheap actor, not a pianist.” 

She might have said more if Modoc 
don’t interrupt her. The boy is laughin’ 
like a fool! 

“Modoc, you rascal,’ Cassie reproves 
him, ‘“‘why do you laugh?” 

“Because I got a sense 0’ humor,” says 
Modoc. “Seven years ago I dealt you an’ 
me a hand in Ballarat. I thought I had 
the odd trick cinched—an’ up jumps the 
joker! Cassie, the reason this pusillani- 
mous piece o’ cat’s meat don’t die is be- 
cause I spend nigh on to seven thousand 
dollars to make him live!” 

“Well, you are a philanthropist, aren’t 
you?” says Cassie—an’ God bless her sweet 
heart, she laughs too. But me, I’m ready 
to cry! 

“My dear,” says Modoc, “was you ever 
wedded to this here?” 

“I was—and am,” Cassie confesses. 
“At eighteen some girls do foolish things.” 

“Don’t apologize. I won’t hold it ag’in 
you, Cassie. Up to the present my wisdom 
ain’t none too remarkable, either. How 
long did you manage to put up with Liberty 
—or Larry, as you call him?” 

“Well, he couldn’t or wouldn’t support 
me after the first six months of our mar- 
ried life, so I had to leave him to make my 
own way. That was when I came to Balla- 
rat. From Ballarat I went to New York. 
Larry had failed to provide for me but you 
can’t secure a divorce on those grounds in 
New York. I had deserted Larry and I 
hoped he would secure a divorce from me. 
Three years ago he located me in New 
York. He wanted me to return to him. 
He was ill and destitute and he appealed 
to my pity. I wouldn’t live with him but 
I gave him three thousand dollars of the 
money you loaned me——” 

Liberty Hall lets out a yell like an 
old she-panther. ‘So you’re the dog that 
steals my wife from me with your filthy 
dollars?” he shrills. 

“What are you kickin’ about, Liberty? 
You got some of it, didn’t you?” 

“That’s neither here nor there, you—— 

“Don’t you cuss in front 0’ Cassie, you 
squirt. It ain’t manly t> choke your fifty 
percent wind off, but if you misbehave, 
boy, I’ll squeeze you once for luck.” 

“Yes, Larry takes my three thousand 
dollars, Modoc,” says Cornflower Cassie, 
“an he never says ‘Thank you.’ On the 
contrary he abuses me an’ ’lows as how 
this money is the wages o’ shame. How- 
ever, he took it!” 

“T had to,” says Liberty Hall. “I was 
dyin’.” 

“Well, there ain’t no law ag’in plain an’ 
fancy dyin’ so fur as I can see. Me, I'd 


” 


' have died first. However, that ain’t why 
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at NEW ORLEANS 


WHOLE city turned over to 
the Spirit of Play—haunts 
of Old France pulsating again to 
a frolic two-hundred years old 
but always new—such is New 
Orleans as it abandons itself to 
the pageants, the spectacles and 
the revelry of Mardi-Gras. 

If you are going to California, 
plan to visit the Crescent City 
during the world famous festival 
that holds sway this year from 
February 28th to March 4th. 
Ten-day stop-over at New 
Orleans allowed on all tickets. 
What a feature to anticipate 
on your trip via the 
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| Modoc, and you know it. 
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we’re gathered here in convention as- 
sembled. Liberty, do you want to dwell 
with Cassie ag’in in blissful wedlock?” 
“Which I sure do,” says Liberty. 
“You're a forgivin’ little cuss. I suppose 
you're figurin’ to play for her, an’ between 
the two of you the audience just naturally 
pelts you with gold pieces.” 
“We might do worse,” says Liberty Hall. 
Modoc ignores him. ‘“Cassie,” he says 
to Mrs. Liberty Hall, ‘do you take this 
here Liberty Hall to be your lawful 
husband until death doth relieve you?” 
“Which most emphatically I do not, 
Control that 


| sense of humor, you old Samaritan.” 


: mourns Modoc. 
‘ under the circumstances you lose. 


“Well, that makes it a trifle bindin’,” 
“Consequently, Liberty, 
As a 
gentleman you’ve just naturally got to 
make it easy for Cassie to get shet of you.” 

“So you can have her, eh? Modoc, you 


lose.” 


| words. 


“Well, that wasn’t why I suggested it. 


| While I’m free to admit I’d admire for to 


be this lady’s husband an’ as such wou!'d 
do my best to make her happy an’ comfort- 
able, still I’m not interferin’ in a family 
quarrel to attain that happy end. Me, I’m 
out of Cassie’s life here an’ now. You drop 
out after playin’ for her at the public con- 
cert she’s goin’ to give Coolgardie. I won’t 
have you pesterin’ her an’ tryin’ to drag 
her down to your level, Liberty. Once 
I had to killa man. I’ve hoped ever since I 
could manage to wobble to the grave with- 
out havin’ to kill any more rats, but you 
hear me, Liberty Hall. You take program 
from me or die. That’s final.” 

“You'll die, too.” 

“I’m willin’ to—if it will make Cassie 
happy.” 

“T find this really 
Liberty Hall. 

“You pester Cassie a-tall.or fight the 


humorous,” says 


' case if she sues you for divorce, an’ your 


fortune’s quickly told. A tall, dark man 
will cross your path. After that you'll take 
a journey—not a long one—just over to 
Pansy Hedrick’s cemetery.” 

“T’ll think it over, Modoc.” 

“Thanks for them sane an’ encouragin’ 
Now, vamose. You bargin’ in on 
my private concert has surcharged the at- 
mosphere with electricity an’ there’s a low 
barometric pressure over the Coolgardie 
Opery House. Scat!” 

Which Liberty Hall scats! I help him 
down the front steps with the toe o’ my 
boot. Modoc Bill an’ Cornflower Cassie 
resume their conversation. 

Well, in about fifteen minutes Liberty 
Hall comes up to the door an’ allows as how 
he wants in to talk to Modoc Bill Robley. 
So I sticks my head in the crack between 
the two swingin’ doors an’ yells: 

“Hey, Modoc! Liberty Hall is callin’. 
Shall I let him in?” 

“Well,” says Modoc, “if he’s thunk it 
over an’ is prepared to give me a definite 
answer, let him in, Chuckwalla.” 

Liberty allows as how that’s the case an’ 
I let him in, but bein’ by nature suspicious 
I keep an eye on him through the crack be- 
tween the doors. Liberty backs up ag’in 
the stage, about ten feet in front of Modoc 
an’ Cornflower Cassie an’ facin’ the door. 

“Modoc,” he says, “awhile ago there was 
some talk o’ killin’, which I don’t take 
serious on account o’ me guessin’ you ain’t 
wearin’ your weepon with your Sunday 
suit while attendin’ a concert.” 


“Go to the head o’ the class, Liberty. - 
ain’t wearin’ no more hardware than a 
woodpecker.” 

“Well, I am,” says Liberty Hall an’ 
sorts out a forty-five, which he dallies with 
playfully. 

“The argyment’s all on your side, Lib- 
erty. Was you figurin’ on doin’ some 
shootin’ this mild midsummer day? Be- 
cause if you was I’d advise ag’in it. Am 
I to understand that you teetotally reject 
my ultimatum?” 

“Your penetration is right remarkable,” 
says Liberty. “You’re a mind-reader.” 

“T also forecast the future an’ relate the 
past. My common sense tells me you ain’t 
got the courage to reject my ultimatum 
merely because you suspect I’m not wear- 
in’ my artillery. All rats is cautious. They 
never run across a room but always travel 
around the side. Before you dared come 
back here an’ get lippy to me you made 
certain I was unarmed. You went to my 
cabin an’ there you found my forty-five in 
the holster, hangin’ by the shoulder harness 
to the bedpost. Thereupon you possesses 
yourself of it an’ come rampin’ back here 
bigger’n four of a kind, an’ all het up with 
the idea you’re goin’ to kill me. Now, 
Liberty, I’m a-tellin’ you. You might miss 
me or wound me, but you won’t kill me, 
because the age of miracles finished a long 


time ago and I’m holdin’ all the aces. I 


beg of you to keep your head on your 
shoulders before somebody shoots it off. 
I’m a-tellin’ you, Liberty. If you try 
killin’ me you’re a dead man.” 

“You flatter yourself, Modoc,” says 
Liberty Hall. “I’m goin’ to kill you both 
an’ then kill myself.’ 

“Now, Liberty, listen to me! If you start 
squeezin’ that old gun o’ mine you’re only 
goin’ to do a half-way job. You'll kill 
yourself but that’s all. However, secia’ as 
how you're dead set on takin’ in a lat 0’ 
territory I won’t argy with you any more. 
ry m only goin’ to ask you one little favor 
an’ then you start the fireworks.” 

“Name your favor. I suppose I owe you 
some consideration.” 

“T want to whisper in Cassie’s ear an’ 
tell her good-by—to be brave an’ take the 
blow smilin’.” 

“Til grant that small favor,” Liberty 
says. ‘Hurry up!” 

Modoc Bill leans over the weak, white, 
tremblin’ girl an’ puts his lips to her ear. 
Whatever he tells her it heartens hey up a 
heap, for she sets up proudly an’ looks at 
her shrimp of a husband. 

“T’ll give the commands, Larry,” she 
says. “Ready! Aim!’ Liberty Hall lits 
his pistol over his head an’ brings it down 
slowly on Modoc’s breast. 

“Fire!’”’ says Cornflower Cassie—an’ I 
fired! Yes, sir, right over the girl’s head— 
twice! The roar o’ my old forty-five rocks 
that opery house an’ when the smoke lifts 
Modoc Bill is sittin’ with Cornflower 
Cassie’s face pressed to his breast. Son, 
he grabs her so quick she never even sees 
Liberty Hall start fallin’. But over 
her head he nods to me to come a-runnin’, 
which I do. 

“Nobody needs to know who Cassie is, 
Chuckwalla. An’ nobody needs to know 
that Liberty Hall was her husband 
. . No, no, sweetheart, you mustn't 
look . Quick, let’s rehearse the story, 
This Liberty goes crazy all of a sudden an’ 
insists on playin’ while Cassie sings. She 
don’t want to sing an’ he ‘lows he’ll make 
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her, so he goes an’ steals my gun, comes 
back an’ starts a gun-play, whereupon you, 
knowin’ me to be unarmed an’ helpless, 
wafts him hence.”’ 
“That’s our story! Let’s stick to it.” 
“Good boy, Chuckwalla. Now help me 
carry Cassie out. I think she’s fainted.” 


“Well, son,’’ Chuckwalla Bill concluded, 
“the coroner’s jury not only exonerates me 
but calls me a public-sperrited citizen. 
However, there’s one little mystery the 
coroner asks Modoc to clear up an” that’s 
the mystery of Liberty’s empty gun! 

“Which that’s easily explained, your 
honor,’ says Modoc. ‘I’d been robbed of a 
right smart Jot o’ sleep lately by a 
squawlin’ tomcat, an’ the night before this 
justifiable homicide I plumb empty my 
forty-five at that cat in self-defense. Bein’ 
powerful sleepy an’ lazy I don’t reload 
that night. I’m fixin’ to clean an’ oil my 
gun in the mornin’. Come mornin’ the 
lady in the case arrives an’ I’m that excited 
I clear forget I’ve ever wore a gun. When 
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Liberty appropriates my weepon he sees 
empty shells in the cylinder if he investi- 
gates at all, but them little pits in the 
head, made by the firin’ pin, wouldn’t 
mean nothin’ to a professor o’ music.’ 

“Which you took a long chance in 
tellin’ him to commence firin’,’ says the 
coroner. ‘How do you know he don’t re- 
load your gun?’ 

““*Me, I’m a gamblin’ fool,’ says Modoc. 
‘When the odds is even an’ I stand to win 
a big bet I ain’t never averse to crowdin’ 
my hand. They got to see me. I’m that 
curious I crave to know! An’ besides an’ 
moreover, your honor,’ says Modoc, ‘even 
if his gun is loaded I got an ace coppered. 
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I happen to be aware that Chuckwalla is 
actin’ as lookout on my game. I happen to 
know Chuckwalla’s fully dressed, an’ I 
| happen to know that any time that hombre 
shoots at anything he hits it.’ 
|“ ‘Which the case is dismissed,’ says the 
|coroner. Rising from his throne, he bows 
— to Cornflower Cassie. ‘Madam,’ says 
‘m may Iask when you aim to spread a 
lay o’ musical culture over oolgardie?’ 
| “ “Mr. Robley will arrange the date, sir.’ | 
ia S* ‘Which there ain’t going to be no con- | 
|cert,’ says Modoc Bill, ‘owin’ to the fact 
| that this here Fido Achates 0’ mine ain’t 
| shootin’ quite as good lately as he was. 
| First he plumb eliminates the best ac- 
companyist in California; then he. tries 
wing shootin’ as the diseased is saggin’, 
an’ on account o’ not allowin’ for windage 
he clean misses the target an’ rips a row 0’ 
teeth out o’ the finest piano in California.’ 
“Which he’s as destructive as a mon- 
key,’ says the coroner, ‘an’ if I’d known 
that two minutes ago I’d have asked the 
jury to hold him for wilful murder.’ ” 


Chuckwalla Bill lay back in his blankets 
and from his silence I knew the tale had 
been told. However, I could not forbear 
one more question. So I asked: 

“What became of Modoc Bill and Corn- 
flower Cassie?” 

“They was married an’ lived happy ever 
afterward. Good night!” 


The next best thing to listening to 
Peter B. Kyne telling stories 
about his fellow humans is to read 
them—and we promise you that. 
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until we just collapsed from old 
a life free 
activities and followed‘ a 
natural passing away—just the 
simple stopping, of a-worn-out 
heart! 


Heart disease is another matter: 4 


Today more people die from 
heart disease than from tuber- 
culosis or cancet or pneumonia. 
And many of them die need- 
lessly. Heart disease is so little 
understood and sogreatlyfeared! 


There has been a hush when- 
ever the dread words were 
mentioned. Those who had it 
were afraid to exercise, afraid 
to work, afraid of this—afraid 
of that. 


But it need not be so. Heart 
disease is not the tragically 
incurable and unpreventable 
affliction it was thought to be. 


Nature, in most cases, makes 
the heart strong enough to 
serve faithfully for a long life— 
there are few bad machines 
turned out of her work shop. 


Day and night, year in and year 
out, this most wonderful ma- 
chine in the world does its 
work. It has no rest, from the 
day you are born to the day 
you die. 


Steadily, steadfastly, second by 
second and minute by minute, 
this marvelous muscle contracts 
and expands—contracts and 


expands—pumping the blood all through your body. 
More than 30 million times a year this action is repeated. 


Treat your heart fairly—protect it from the things that 
may injure it and you have little to fear. Heart disease 
has grown to such alarming figures as the greatest life 


from pain and illness 


HS wonderful it would be if our bodies were 
like the “one-hoss shay”—if we kept on going 


Many damaged hearts can be made to do 

through proper rest and care. The heart h : 
recuperative powers and often will mend its | 
a chance. But even though you have sc: 


age! What joy to live 
» filled with pleasant 


no reason why you 
pair. Some of theb 
useful people in thi 
heart sufferers. 


ialist said: “The cas: 
people drop dead 
disease are compa 
If those with imp: 
will follow the ins: 
their physicians th- 
practically normal — 


Find out how to liv: : 
not over-tax your h 
the kind ef occupati : 
safe for you. Let }: 
tell you what you 
what you must not 


-3 Don’t try to decide 
“Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss There is scarcely 
associated with 
heart disease 
which may not 
be caused by 
some other dis- 
order. The most 
important thing 
is to live hygi- 
permission to reprint Howard Py iH yourself strong 
thous Shap.” and well, so that 
disease germs 
will have little 
chance to attack your body. When you 
are ill put yourself at once im your 
doctor’s care and obey his orders. 


shay, 
That was built in such a logical way 
It ran a hundred years to a day, 
Anda thea;* * 


* 
* * Tt went to er all at once,— 


All at once, and nothing first,— 
Just as bubbles do when they burst!” 


Have your heart carefully examined after 
every attack of serious illness. 


destroyet in the United States, simply because people 


organic heart troub 


If you have heart dis: ss0 


lose hope. A noted «>: «36 


will most likely die o: - 


A lot of people av rill 
from imaginary he.r: 


have not dealt intelligently with it. 


Aim for “A hundred years to a day.” 


It has been estimated that 2% of the 
population of the United States, or 
more than 2,000,000, have organic 
heart disease. 

Statistics show that one industrial 
worker in every y has a serious 
heart defect. - And one out of every 
13, so suffering, dies. 

The annual death toll of heart disease 
in the United States is 150,000. 


Prior to 1912 tuberculosis caused more 
deaths in the United States than any 
other disease. Since then, heart dis- 
ease leads. The reason is that the 
death rate for tuberculosis has dropped, 
while the death rate for heart disease 
has remained almost stationary. 


In the communities where people 
have learned how to fight tuberculosis, 
it becomes less of a menace each year. 


As fast as people understand what 
can be done to prevent and relieve 
heart disease, there will be not only 
a decrease in the number of deatks, 
but also a splendid increase in the 
number of lives completely 
transformed —from dependence 
anxiety to usefulness and |! at 
ness. j 
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